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INTRODUCTION. 


' These autobiographical sketches have been* chosen on various 

« 

considerations, besides thoir own inliercnt interest. • It Ms. not 
every writer who is full enough in recollections of his boyhood 
to supply what avo want here; on the other hand, some have 
expatiated so much on this head'that a wliolo volume loiglit 
be filled with one story alone. Others, su<;h as Ucnjarnin 
Franklin, arc excluded by appearing elsewliyre in oni*]d>rary. 
Wc have also kei)t iii view variety/bf exp^^nicnco and incident. 
It is hopecl, then, that this collection will afibi^ roTidiiig huxlL 

m 

entertaining and profitable, «is it must be if it (?Ntdte tlic 
reader's curiosity as to the workj^of men with whose*youth 
he is hero made acquainted. ' ' 




AUTOBIOGRAPHIES OF BOYHQOP- 


WILLIAM HUTTON. 

[William TTutfon’s autobiograftliy is one of the beat of those many 
narratives illustrating the pursuit of kuSwledge under difficulties. 
It was first published in IHlfi, after his death, then brought into 
wider notice by Charles ivnight^ who did so much to aid the efforts 
of self-educated men like this hero, the “ English Franklin” 4s he 
Las been well called. After Knight’s edilion, so much as relates to 
Hutton’s boyhood is h^e reprinted from “this quaint, interesting, 
'and improving specimen of autobiogi-aphy 

If I pretend to write from memory, how can I protend to 
wi'ite thijiys T^jhicli happened near the time of my birth? Yet 
this must be grante(i me, the ^diild can walk, he is 

allow.d the hand of another. Whether I toll of myself, or 
another tells for mo, truA shfill never (piit the page. 

I was born September 30,. 1723, which will bear the name 
of the last day in'summer, on Wednesday, at a quai-ter before 
five in the evening, at the bottom of Full Street, in Derby; 
ujion premivses on the banks of the Derwent, occupied by 
Mr. Upton, an attorney. 

, There were no*])rognostications prior to ipy birth, except 
that my father, the day before, was chosen constable. But a 
cii'cuuistance occurred which, I hf-dieve, never did licfore or 
' aftei'—the purchase of a Cheshire cheese, price half-a-guinca; 
so large as to merit a wheel-barrow to conv^ey it. Perhaps 
tL*' ,was the last whole cheese ever bought during my stay. A 
good pa^'^tidr may seem to give many insignificant strokes, 
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whicn, lo'me o]^!^er,* amotint to nothii^j out; iakoh the 
iiggrcgate, thpV'iaay ft complete^itOre aniiSl ^ juat^litis-' 
ness. As 1 musi, !..-/e.l)Ccn very littr© at 't^is ftine,"the-|TBad«r 
•will excuse mo if T tc.lk of little things; though my ^mother 
'oi)sef'ved, “ I was the largest thild she ever had, hut-jBO. very’ 
ordinary (a softer wotd for Sgly), she was afraid "she shdlild 
ne^er love me”. But whatever were her parental affections 
then, 1 •had no cause.to complain duriTig’the nine'remaining 
years of her life. 

1725. —Memory now comes in to aid the pen,.for this year 
I recollect many incident®; One, playing upon th# verge of the* 
Denvent, with pthtr'.Children,^ w^ore 1 am surprised they 

'^suffered a child qf two years old to remain. Another, playing, 
with my uncle’s whip, who had just come from Mourffsorrol to 
see us, and, to.closc the farce, patting it in the fij'c, Wid bitrrr-‘' 
ing the lash. A third was a flaugerous adventure. W® iufant& 
wore playing at the lire, wluch was large; and, though the 
least of the flock, I w'as not the least active. ' My 'sistfir bad 
given me a piece of cap paper, plait©^ i *the form of a fan, ii. 
lighting which I sot fire to my pettl^ts, frock, and bfor Mj 
erica brought my mother from t^ n§xt room, who put an find 
to the tragi-comedy. My iiothor tcM^ rue with her 

on a visit to Mountsof^reL the wagon was crossing the 

Trent in a barge, a pleasure-boat in%iew% with the pco^)lo in 
it, seemed gradually to sink uildcr tv^aLcr, and rise np alter¬ 
nately. This show'fi how^ very, delusive iff the sight 
infant of two years old. The w^eather was serene, tlie 
clear, and, though deep, the pebbles at the botfctmi were 
visible. * 

1726. —Every class of the animal world associates wnth its 

like. An old oouple, Moses Simpson and his wife, who live^l 
at the next door, took gi-eat notice of me, but I shunned them 
with horror: had they boon young, I should probably have 
sought them, but 1 was fully persuaded they would kill mo. I 
stood at the top of a flight of stairs, and this woman at the 
bottom, coaxing me to come to her. She might as Well 
entreated the moon. I instantly tumbled to the She 
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■ took me in her 
«oif _the kneo, and I surprised that^I^scape^^ -with life. 

. • »i7STfc-»(h|tt Mountswel I had an a grocer, 

and a l^jbelor; al^ a grandmother, whg kept his house; and 
at SwitaUmd, two miles distant, ^hree crabbed-aunts, all«ingle, 
whe rested together as grocers, fulliners, mercers, and school¬ 
mistress^ My family bfiing distressed, .1- was sent over, and 
I resided alternately with my unde and my aunt^pf-fsfen 
months. Here I was put into broechosj at the age of four: 
here 1 was an interloper, and treated with much iU-Uature. 
.Nothing is nto^'e common than for people, particrdarly young 
woitocn, to be fond of children. I * 08 %; iecQ|lpct ippnborless 
instances of insult, but n6t'bne-Civil thing,'they, ever said. 
‘L You are an ugly ktd: you arc like yoftr father^. .Your brother 
is a pretty lad; ho is like hm.mother” (she was .their sister). 
1 \Yas liable to return an answer. Th^ might have considered 
that this, and other evils, were out of my power to remove. 

It is ;curious to observe the ideas of infants. One of my 
ij mints, taking me frbti MCttntepxTel to Swithland, entered a 
“1reuse*^Jt the skirts of i^C .town, where I saw several men 
rather noisy, and could ribt ^nedve they were of the family. 
I observed als^ the*sboj|j8!©s ftboUncf with crockerj^-ware, and 
could not ima^no the use. The woiiian^of the house took us 
into j back room, whefc she‘'and my aunt seemed very 
fetnyliar. 

Wa pissed on •without resting; and my aunt, during this 
iil^j^bnrney, fel^ down, perhaps twenty times, and generally 
at a stJle, often lay a minute or two, and bade me look if any 
person was coming. I answered “No”; but tMb answer was 
needless, for I was scarcely able to look over a blade of grass. 
No damage ensued, except my being terrified. 

hlany years elapsed before I could unravel this mystery, 
which was no more than my auyt entering a puhlic-house. 
The ^crocks were the drinking-cups; and in the private room 
she got so cornjilctely diamk, sho could neither stand nor walk. 

in the coriier of my aunts’ garden stood a hive of bees. T 
one binj^^atched them with great attention, at their own door, 


' • • * d .. .. 

afms; endeavoured to ‘pacifyikue, dandled toe 
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and thought th^ir'proceedin'gs curious, ^en, lijtoe Jt 'ctuld with 
a plaything, which ho^ first admires and then dostroy^*.! gavQ 
them a- bld-T’ with„Af hat, and away.' ,vafi 

instantly detached"'m* pursuit of ^e, whi<^ beiiig swifter of 
wing^than I of foot, ^settled j,n my neck;." 'I rowed well as 
ran. My timorous aunts dv^t not touch them, hoi aent^ for 
a neighbour, while I continued in agouies, Aftey committing 
gn* ^Ldj^predatious, the enemy were reduced: I'was put under 
cure, but,never forgot w'ho was tjjo aggressor. 

Standing at the hob by the fire at supper, with the spoon in 
my left hand, my uncle asked mo, “Which my right?” 
Without knowing, J instantly stretched out the right, “This.” 
Though meant as a reproof, which 1 did not fomprehend, yet 
for many years, wheri it was necessary to know wdiich was thn 
right or left band, imagination placed me at the hob, which 
instantly informed me. ' * 

Another incident that occurred wms the adventures of a 
frog. An humble member of the croaking society happening 
to hop out to take the evening air, approached the <ioor w^hei^^ 
our three heroines stood, and I near them. They darted i/i#' 
terribly fi'ightened, shut the door> and handed a broom through 
the wdiidow, with orders for me to kill the frog. I was pleased 
that I could be useful j but while fumbling w^tb the^ jjroom, 
which I was not mu(5h used to han^e, the condemned animal 
escaped; I lost a little credit, ^d more blam©, as Saving 
left an enemy in ambush. ^ 

My eldest aunt, an ingenious,'prudent, -ilJ ^clnpe^^ Woman, 
was taken sick, and I saw her breathe her last, without having 
the least knowledge of that momentous event. 

1728.—My'mother, unknown to me, came to Mountsor^l 
to fetch mo homo. The maid took me yut of bed njiked, 
except my shift, and, having her left hand cmpldjjj^, coulti 
only spare the right, with which she dangled me downstairs 
by the arm, as a man does a new-purchased goose, her knee 
thumping against my back every step. I was exceedfngly 
ashamed to appear before my mother, then a stranger, in that 
indecent state. 
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A jMy unc!^ tli© next, day, carried her ^behmd him horse¬ 
back, SjSS' me before, won a pillow, to i^jeet the Derby wagon 
. atr’LoM^botoiigK MySSather, who had iol' fifteen 

months,, received with qjily two words, and those marked 
with ihdiffer^cet, So, Bill!” ^ ^ 

!Qping fcfir years/and a* half ^Id, and dressed in my best 
suit, a cocked hat, and walking-stick, my sister took mo by the 
hand to Gilbert Bridge’s for the evening’s milk, whicljKaii?^ 
future, to be my errand. One of his buxom daughters, in a 
gay mood, snatched off my hat, and laughed at me as one who 
wins. 1 gav^her a blow with the knob-end of my stick; she 
returned the hat in a more serious tone, witjj “ The young rogue 
has hurt me”; tyid from thence gave me the name of Sviiler, 

• ’ I now went to school to Mr. Thomas Moat, of harsh memory, 
who often took occasion to beat my head against the wall, 
holding it*by the hair, but never could beat any learning into 
it; I hated all books but those of pictures. 

New a brother John was bom, but soon left us, by which he 
^ «caped that distress '%hich awaited me. 

itf^l72i),“My father worked-from home, and when my mother 
wa^ out, the care of the f^ily, two ])rothcrs and myself, 
devolved lyion me, though, not the eldest. My mother ordered 
me, whenbreaKfast was^ready, “to pour out eacli his portion 
of mihf-porridge, and tal^ my ftxther his, before I ate mine.” 
I served a mesa to each, yjoi^d at the excellent measure, and 
fell to.. , 

.■ During the ple#*mre of eating, I recollected I had forgotten 
my father. Astonishment seized me: I pro})osed that each of 
us should contril)ute to make good the deficiency. My eldest 
brother refused: 1 therefore took a little from*the youngest, 
and all my own, fco cure the evil. My father, at noon, ro- 
Aarkod, Bill had rather piilched him. Thus*I began house¬ 
keeping early, but began with a blunder. 

father had borrowed two newspapers. I was sent to 
return them. I lost both. The price of each was only three- 
■halfpence, butr 1 was as mach harassed as if 1 had committed a 
crim£.q^magnitude. 


9 
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Consultations were, held about fixing me In squit 
ment, for the benefit* of the familj. IV^iAdiiig qUi&s foF tne 
M'eaverVa8*lJi8idi(}^^.but died awa^ Sfrip|i^ toba^ lljr ■. 
the grocer, in whle^ f was to aarn fourpoaeS a week,, was 
propir-sd ; but it was at last concluded thcdi I ,w|j|^ 1^0 ypung ■ 
for any employment; 

1730.—This summer my sister.iSjn was born/and as I was 
^^.^d the most active of the .children, t^e nrffsing was 
committee! to me. I wished to see her in leadingfiptrings, like 
other children, but, being too poor to buy, I proceed a pack-’ 
thread string, which I placed under her armsf but tlie dear ■ 
little thing iafoimad mo*by her cries that 1 hm t her.' 

Now we lost my dear ..brothSr George, a 'loyelj child, three 
years and a half old. * It had been my office to take him by 
the hand to play. My father expressed great sorrojiv. - 

My days of play were now drawing to an end. The silk- 
mill was pro 2 )oscd. One of the clerks remarked to the person 
who took me there that the offer was needless, I was too .. 
young. However, the offer was mad^ and, as hands weV'-- 
nanted in the infant state of this work, 1 was accepted., " 
was found, upon trial, that nature had not given mo length 
sniliciciit to roach the engihe; for, ofit. of ^three hundred 
ptnsons employed i^ the mill, I was by fur the least aiid the • 
yr'ungost. ^ 

It is happy for man that inircntion supplies the place of 
want. The superintendents wisely thought if they co^dd 
lengthen one end it would affect both. A fiMr of high ^tens 
wore therefore fabricated, and tied fast about my feet, to make '■ 
them stead^'^^companions. They were clumsy companions, 
which I dragged about one year, and with i)loasure delivered 
up. 

I had now to rise at five every morning during seven years, 
submit to the cane wheiievjsr convenient to the master, be the • 
constant companion of ihc most rude and vulgar of the hpman 
race, never taught l>y nature, nor ever wishing to bo tatigbt. 

A lad, let his mind bo in what state it woulcl, mnst be as ■ 
impudent as they, oi‘ be hunted down. I could not^“tSisider 
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plae& pi *ny other Ught .than that*of a complete hear- 

g,^y ‘ _ ^. 

, • Ti73T.—M£(arcl^the‘^elevOTLb, M.i^nown to me/ 

a*1v Aston upo», Trent, six niilfes east of Dirby, a fen;i^e child, 

who, tWenl/y;^Cffir yji&ars after, was^ to become my -vnie, my 

faithful and. 4j^r companion, and V)ve me better than herself. 

I was to possess this inestimable treasure forty years, then t^ 

lose it, anil mourn its loss every future day of my life. •' ' 

There doe# not exist in mah thankfulness proportionate to 

« 


pin his Histtor^qf Derby, Hutton dvrells upon hU painful slavery in the 

Derby silk-inilL ' 

♦**• 

'“Some have earpiestly wished iois^ this iinpfulaa* piece of mechanisin, 

I'have huioeiely wished I never had. I ^ave laniented that, wliile 
•almost evi^y man in £lio world WM born out of Derby, it should be my 
iiiihappy lot #o bo born in. '^Po this curious, but wretoht^l place, I was 
■ bound nj>preiitico for seven yeai*s, which I always considered the most 
unhiijjp^ of my life. These 1 faithfully served, which was equalled by*no 
other, hi my time, except a worthy brother, then iny companion in distress, 
yj%r\d now my intelligent fnejtl. It is tlierefore no w^ondur if I am perfectly 
/V%uaiiited wrtll ow ry movepient in that supeib work. My parents, 
^Ti%mt^hb%re necessity, put me to labour bofoie nature had made me able. 

the en^^ines were, 1 was too shott to reach them. To remedy this 
defect^a pair of high pattens were fabj^'ieated and lashed to my feet, which 
- T drag'ged aftdr im^Lil] time leni^theuecl my stature, Tlie ctmilnement and 
' the labour were no burden, but the seventy was ijptoleraMe, the marks of 
wliioh I^yct carry, and shall ea^jfy to chS grave. T'he inadvertencies of an 
infant, committod without uf sir’ll, c^i never merit tlie extreme of harsh 
treatment. A love of [)v>wer is predi^inaiit in every creature: a love to 
punish la often afcteiuRinC upon that, pow’er. The man wdio delights in 
punishment is more lilfWy to inflict it than the ofTeiuler to deserve it. He 
^vvh(» feels for another will not torture from clioioe. A merciful judge 
punishes with regret, a tyrant with pleasure. He who nv^urns over the 
chastisement he must inflict will endeavour to reduce it he wdio rejoices 
will augment it: one displays a great, the other a little mind. Hoisted 
upon the back of Bryaa Barker, a giant approaching seven feet, was like 
be?ng hoisted to the top of a precipice, whon the wiclced instrument of 
afllictiou was wielded with pleasure; but, alas! it was vnily a pleasure to 
ono side. It was again uiy unhappy lot, aM the close of this servitude, to 
be boujiiid ajiprentioe to a Btt>cking-tnaker fur a sticoiid seven years, bo that, 
like Jacob, I served two appreTiticeslups, but was not, like him, rewarded 
eitlier with wealth or beauty/' 

Ha joyfully acknowledged the fact that, since his time, humanity had 
introducOT^.a kinder treatment.! 

a 
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the iong;enjojfment ff a valuable favour; but there ^os cki^ 
a regret at the.lose*<Jfiual to.its luagnitade. • 

■ I bfe'cameli fav^jtt’ite of two of thd^ferks/a^id' many of.^e 
ehOdren, OT^ing, perhaps, to myibeing thb l^ast-infant ^ong 
infaute. 

We were the only family of Dissenters, coi^nected with tbo- 
silk-mill. One of the clerks wished to' make mfe arconyert to 
'^i^Jfiffeiblished Church, and ^rew out the'lure of a .halfpeiyiy ' 
every Sunday I should attend divine service there^ Thia 
purchased me; and my father, who wa8,*a’moderate man, 
winked at the puxxhase. This proves An a^^sertion of Sir 
Kobert Walpole, c*‘That every man has#his price’v IJone 
could be much lower than miife. 

One Sunday I was'discovered iii a remote pew, playing 
push-pin. My patron, the next morning, had too^xn^ich good 
nature to punish me, or withhold his favour, but hip applied^ 
more effectual remedy. He played at push-pin under my oxvn 
eye, and with a tolerable share of grimace; which brough^V^he ' 
laugh of the w’holf^ voom upon me. 

Entering the gates of the mill, at noon, a strong A^ind 
off my hat, M'hich Tolled lyeforo me into the Derwent. T (ar>uld 
haA^c gone swifter than the hat,-b^t kifew I shoidd acq-uire a 
velocity that would have run me into the rivei', AVbich*being* 
deep, 1 had lost my life. Fn 'dis^ss, 1 travelled l>y side, 
the whole length of tlui building, l^it it continued just out of 
my reach. I mourned its loss the whole j*fternoon, as well as 
di'caded the consequence. ' ^ 

My master informed the chief governor, who ordered hinv 
to take mo'to a hatter, and pui*cha.se another. 1 w^ asked 
whether I would have a plain band, or one Avith a silver tassel? 
What child refuses finery? I chose the luster, and bcf^amo the 
enAy of the mill. 

Christmas holidays Avore attended Avith snow, followed by a- 
sharp frost, A thaw came on, in the afternoon of the^27th, 
but in the night the ground was again caught by a frost, 
which glazed the streets. I did not awake, thS next morning, • 
till daylight seemed to appear. I rose in tears, fg^fear ,qf 
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^huiishmSBt, and went to my fatherV bed-sidef. to -aiik what 
“wasip’clbck? .“He belien^ed six.” I darted-Ont in agonies, and^ 

' frcJij»;the'bottoBl*'of Fatf jStreet, to the tpp of- Sil^-mill Xanoj 
not 200'yards, Ffelf nine times! Obserjjng no;lights in the 
mill, I know it was an early houj-, and that the reflection of 
the-snow had deceived me. EetiSrning, it struck two. As I- 
now went with care, I feU Kut twice. 

^ Remarkably fbnd of fruit, but unable to piu'chase 
mother' wa» obliged to conceah her stock, for fear of depreda¬ 
tion. Sh^ had bought a quantity of apples, and hid them, as 
she thought, omt of the reach of my ken; but few eyes are 
watchful than those -of a longiilg chfld. Opoiiing her 
store for use, wheti a few days Hhd elapsed, she was astonished 
they had ajl vanished except tVo small ones! Her 
good u'attlr^ however, excused and concealed thfe fault, which 
fhy father’s-'remen&branoe of a similar fault of his own would 
not have induced him to pai don, had he been apjirised of it,* 

• —Going to the execution of Hewett and Rosamond I 

• ^ 0 ''lld not. got ovtjr the’fteps at the brook, and the crowd was 
‘“nib't'^iiTcliued to push me in^ than to help me. My father 
acci\uitally came, handed me over, and moralized upon the 
niel.ulbholy subj^^ct, * ■ 

‘, ’] -assisted in the rejoicings at the silk-myi, OAving to Govern¬ 
ment gjafftjng Sir Thonuis^Cbmbe £14,000 in consideration of 
their not renewing his yiat^Jit. 0 

In ])ouring somo»bob])ius out of one box into another, the 
cogs of an engine 6?aght the box in my hand. The works in 
^all the five rooms began to thunder, crack and break to pieces; 
,^a uiuvcrsal cry of “Stop mills!” ensued. AlJ^thc violent 
powers of nature operated within me. With the strength of 
a yiadman I Avrcuchcd the box from the wheel ; but, alas, the 
mischief was done. 1 durst not show my face, nor retreat to 
•dinner till every soul was gone. Pity in distress was not found 
Avithii^ those walls. 

It is imeommon for depression to continue upon an infant 
’mind. In my way home I saw a man intoxicated, playing 
a varietj -of most foolish tricks, highly diverting to the com- 
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pany. Had r^y apiritis been. but. moderately affected) ! should 
have laughed mostjheartily; but tlv3y were too fea'r.BUQfe 
Sorrow Opbrated against rejoicing. • • • - ■ -i . 

I saw the wonderful feats pei;fonhod by Cadmaii; in,'flying 
from^the top of All Sain^’ steeple to . the' botton>’'-bf/iit. 
Michael’s. 

During the Christmas holidays, my mother sent' me for 
Ssomo^bacco. In the joyous airs of childhood, I tossed-up 
the halfpenny till I lost it beyond redemption. Returning, 
my mother u])braided me, when I imprudently replied, with a 
careless air, “You should not. have sent mq,” That word 
proved my hanej^sho informed my father, who. gave me the 
most severe thrashing 1 ever^ received* front him. . lie' broke 
his walking-^tick, the‘fragments of which, riftcr the hattlS-TSia* 
over, I began to splice together with a stiing fpi‘ mj own use, 
1733.—The year begfin to inci case, and my calamities with 
it. My mother brought forth a sou, Samuel; during bet 
lying-in, being hurt at seeing the nurse unhandy, she wOidd 
do the work herself, and rinsing clothigs in cold-water brdu^t 
her to the grave five weeks after her delivery, at tho of 
forty-one. I returned from the mill at noon, on Friday, hbi.rch 
the ninth, when Nanny Ease, my mother’s friend, ,accoSf*;d uie 
with, “Your mother is gone.” I hurst into* tears. •'“Djf'u’t 
cry, you will go yourself soon.” Yhis remark <lid not add to 
my comfort. My father sai(^. “\ou have lost an excellent 
mother, and I a wife.” ^ 

A few days after her death, as I have rfi-'ted in my liistory 
of the family, he declined housekeeping, .sold up, and spent the, 
money, took lodgings for himself and three children, with a 
widow who had four of her own. 

My mother gone, my father at the ale house, and I among 
strangers, my life was forlorn. 1 was idmost without a home, 
nearly without clothes, and experienced a scanty cupboard. 
At one time, I fasted ’ from breakfast one day, till noon the 
next, and even then, dined upon only flour and water boiled 
into an hasty-pudding. I was also afflicted with the chin- 
cough and with biles. 
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• >■" In August;! upon Sio^u-moor, a for iJie first 




my ^atH^ was eeither young,^bamg' foj^y-two, nor 
ttto^ome’," baring Idfet an* eym, nor soberj^for he spent all he 
■oOuW g»t in liquot*,'" nor elean, for trade was oily, noiv,with- 
-oUtJackies, lor he*bad five children, yet women of various 
descriptions courted his smiles, and were much inclined to pull 
caps for hiln. . 

On my birthday at night my father treated us with a quart 
of twopenny beer; and observed, that the life of man was 
divided into seiien stages of ten years each, and that 1 had now 
CQmf>)cted'the. fii-st. • « 

i734.;—This y®ar kindled a*violont election flame, which 
fBLvnC vehemently in' the county of Derb^. Drinking, fighting, 
'cursing injuring^ animosity, and murder, were Ibc result; nor 
is ita won^er that ten thousand evils should arise, when the 
{Process* of any- plan of moment is radically bad. The con- 
le^fJiug -paitics were. Sir Nathaniel Curzon, father to the 
pr^ent Lord Scarsdalep John Harper, son to the then baronet, 
aftd grwij,!father to the jiresent, on one side; and Lord Charles 
Ca^^ish on the other. Cavendish and Curzon were the suc- 
cessf qT caiKlidates. • 

In October, my sister, whom we had not seen for five years, 
paid u| a visit from Switj^land, ® vShe was drawing towards 
fifteen, and appeared a i^l, h^dsome, straight girl. I w^as 
struck Avith the siiigularity of her dej^arture. She was to 
attend the Loicesirj^ wagon at five in the morning f my father 
called her to his bod-side, gave her a kiss, and two shillings 
towards her journey, wished her w^ell, never stirr?jd a foot to 
conduct hfei', but suffered her to go alone, though the morning 
Avas dark. ^ 

'^ho rage for flying had continued two years in full force; I 
caught that rage, but not being able to procure a rope, I and 
iny com|AanionB laid hold of a scaffold pole in the absence of 
the workmen, who wei'e erecting a house in Amen Corner, 
south of All-Safhts, We placed one end in the church-yard, 
and Ihe^other in the chamber window, an d flew over the wall. 
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We soon mad& the pole as bright as a looMng-glas^ bui- t4- ' 
duced our juiment tor rags. To this day-1 never pass-the phura 
■without a g^anee at tjhe window. 

A few young men^ adepts in the art of*flying, prodiur^ Vhe’ 
consent of Sir Nathaniel CuBzon, to perform at Ecddlestbn for " 
the amusement of the family. They fastened one ebd^of the 
^ope to the top of the hall, the’ 6ther in the.;p^i^; but. the 
unlucky performer instead of flying over the,riveiy /jell in, 
blasted his character, and instead of regaling; upon 'beef/j^nd'. 
ale, the whole bevy sneaked ofl privately. This gavea'chpck 
to the art; but when the man, boy, wheel-barrow, and ass fle-vr 
down, the tragedy*put *fn end to the art of flying.^ 

1735.—This summer was 'so dry that, thar^ wat§r ^.would 
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^ *‘The Flying Eage**, as Hutton very properly called it, mti to a great 
height in and about Derby at this time. He lias himself left the moat . 
humorous and the best description of it, in his history of his natJ-^e towiu- ’ 
“1732.—There are characters who had rather amuse the,worl4^ at tlie 
hazard of their lives, for a slender and j)recariou8 pittance^tl^aii follo^r'an 
honest calling for an easy subsistence. A ami#! figure of^a man, aeemiagly t 
composed of spirit and gristle, ap])eared in October, to entertain ^he town ^ 
by sliding down a rope. One end of this was to be fixed at the"*top^,^?ft^^\.]^ 
Saints steeple, and^the other at the bottom of Ht. Michaors, an horjjfontal 
distance of eighty yards, whieh formed an iticlmed plane ectreiuel/steep, 

A breastplate of wood, with a groove to fit the rope, and, his own jbquili' 
brium, were to be his Security, while slid^ig down upon.his Anoa and l^gs 
extended. He could not be more than six or seven seconds in^this airy , 
journey, in which he fired a pisted a<4d ble^ a trumpet. The velocity with 
which he fiev% raised a fire by friction, and a bold stream of Einoke followed 
him. He petiormed this wonderful exploit threeWn\oce3&ive days, in t ach 
of which he descended twice, and marched up once: the latter took him 
more than an {lour, in which he exhibited many surprising achievements, aft 
sitting unconcerned with his arms folded, lying across the rope upon his^ 
back, then his belly, his hams, blowing the timnpet, swinging round, hang- 
iug by the chin, the hand, the heels, the toe, &c. ^The rope being roo long 
for art to tighteiV' he might be said to have danced upon the alack. Though 
he succeeded at Derby, yet, in exhibiting soon after at Shrewsbury, he fellt 
and lost his life. Feats of activity are sure to catch the younger part of* 
the world. No amusement was seen but the rope; walls, posts, trees, and 
houses, were mounted for the pleasure of flying down; if a straggling scaf¬ 
fold pole could be found, it was reared for the conveni^ce of flying; nay, 
even cats, dogs, and chings inanimate, were applied, in a double sense, to' 
the rope. 

(Mies-)* 


i 
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'fecatcely. turn the wheels; which, giving us^- childrew.leisure, 
^8 very agre«able. 

I visHi^d BredsaU-mooj;’^w all the couatry did, gp warren,’ and 
on fire.fOT many weeks. I <requently went to Mackworth, to 
' ^ee .my little brother, who, being prudently attended, ^came 
a churming boy. • 

The. .colonjt of Georgia,* in' its infant state, invited man;^ 
emigfadte' under general Oglethorpe. They produced Organ- 
zine- fScIi, and sent it to England. It was good, buf of a bad 
cplouf.' The .General, Sir Thomas Lombe, and the Trustees, 

' waited upon' ^ueen Caroline with a specimen, who ordered a 
gown and .petticoat. It was sent to DeAy, and I was one 
enipldyed in.tbg^manufactory.* Thus an insignificant animal, 
^Qarly naked himself, assisted in clothing a queen. 

r 

# 

“This flying rage was not cured till August, 1734, when another diminu¬ 
tive fighre appeared, much older than the first: his coat was in dishabijie, 
no waistcoat, his shirt and his shoes the worse for wear, his hat worth 
tlileepeuoe exclusive of the band, which was pack-thread, bleached white 
by the weather^ and a blifck string supplied the place of buttons to his 
Waistband, * He wisely considered, if his performances did not exceed the 
-oth^r':i, he might as well stay at hoflie, if ho had one. His rope, therefore, 
fronl^the same steeple extended to the bottom of St. Mary-gate, more than 
twioe^be foftner Jength. He was to draw a wheel-barrow after him, in 

• which 'was -a boy of thirteen. After this surprising performance, an ass 
was to fly down, armed as before, witH a breast-plate, and at each foot a 
luiiip of lead about half a huncired. The man, the barrow, and its contents, 
arrived safe at the end of theft" journey; when the vast multitude turned 
their eyes towards th^aas, which had been braying several ^ys at the top 
of the steeple for fo»l;*but, like many a lofty courtier for a place, brayed 
in vain: the slackness of the rope, and the great weight of the animal and 

• its apparatus, • made it seem, at setting off, as if he wa^ falling perpen¬ 
dicular. The appearance ivas tremendous! About twenty yards before ho 
reached the gates of the county hall, the rope broke; from the velocity 
acquired by the descent, he bore down all before him. A whole multitude 
w\b overwhelmed, nothing was heard but dreadful cries,*nor seen, but con¬ 
fusion. Jjegs and arms went to destruction. In this dire calamity, the 
ass, which maimed others, was unhurt hiigself, having a pavement of soft 
bodies to roll over. No lives were lost. As the rope broke near the top, it 
brougnt down both chimneys and people at the other end of the street. 
This dreadful catastrophe put a period to the art of flying. It prevented 
the operator making the intended collection; and he sneaked otU of Derby 
UQ poor as he sneaked in." 

/ * 108 ^ 
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. I736.r-I wafe now turned twelve. Life began to open.. My 
situation at the mill was very unfavourable. Richard Portj^ 
my master, had made, a wound on riy back with his oanei. Pti- 
grew worse. In a succeeding prnishmeilt, the’ point of bis 
cane 8t’”uck the wound, which* brought it into such » state that 
a mortification was apprehended. My father was advised to 
J)athe me in Keddleston water. A Cure was effected, and I yet 
carry the scar. 

An agi^eable old woman of the name of Gell, from Wirks- 
worth, came to lodge ■H'here we <lid. She had boon a schooh’ 
mistress. Sh§ made many entertiiining remarks.,, arid promlfeed 
us lads we should doe the better for her coming;'ngr‘did she 
disappoint us.^f, ‘ 

My uncle and Ann^ Fletcher paid a viqit, 'from IJerefoixl-' 
shire, to my uncle at Nottingham; and, on Friday In Whitsun ' 
week, my father, brother, and I, met them there, and returned 
on Monday. , 

Nothing could eqiuil the pleasure of this journey. I brought 
home such a description as could not beflexpected from my age; •• 
Every ai;ditor looked up to me, and I took the lead iq eon ver¬ 
sa tion. This was the only time I sjiw my aunt. 1 thought 
her handsome, proud, and scn.sihlo. “Lilly,” said.she, ‘jfit is 
not good manners to sit in the house with youj; hat ’6n." I 
felt the reproof, and never forgot it.c ^ . '• 

1737.—I was now in the laJt yc«r of my servitude at the 
silk-mill, ard was advancing towards fourteen. It tliorefore 
became requisite to point out some modo*bf'future life. JVly 
father had often declared, that none of his sons should ever be. 
brought up to the wool-combing business, his own," or to the , 
stocking-frame, his brother’s. As I knew his dilatory temper, 

I was afraid, when the time came, I should have a uade to 
seek. I chose that of a gardener. This he encouraged. Time 
still advanced, but nothing was done. A stocking-maker in . 
Derby solicited to have me. My father replied, “ I have re¬ 
fused my own brother.” 

Nicholas Richardson, an old honest Scotsman^ intimate with 
both father and uncle, took me aside in August, and used all 
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■•hie rhetoric to induce me to serve mjs unple." J3«,Jjowevftr, 
serving him. At. the same time, my father ^wed jaao, 
0 ^^jrm*d< 3 iing was a slavisLtcade;” that is^ he inclinatlbn 

.to*stir. I was indilced lo oonsent to th^ propose of Nicholas. 
• 1 cut, with a penknife, upot^ one of the top* rails, of the 
seventh mill above, /Fi H. which I saw in' 1790, fifty- 
three years aftoi. • j 

Cfiii'istmas arrived, when I must quit that place, for which I 
had a sovweign contempt: wliich many hundreds had quitted 
'dtiring toy 'stay, but not one with regret: a pjaco most curious 
anfll "pleasing/o the eye, but which gave me ft seveii years’ 
heartache. • 'No friendships are formed thare, but such as the 
parties are v^Iing to l»re.ak. "The idtendants lire children of 
' nature, corrupted ^y art. What they'learn in the mill, they 
ought to ijnlearn out. ' ; 

1738.—I now quitted my occupation,' my father, brothers, 
friends, connections, and place of nativity, for everything new 
at Nottingham, where a scene opens for thirteen years. I 
found a ^iierous friendly uncle, a mean sneaking aunt: he 
.Vu'iously religious; slie as serious a hypocrite: two apprentices; 
one !S rogue, the other^greater. 

I'had just finisbcd^iic seven years’ servitude, and was enter¬ 
ing )\)'oh another. In the former, I was welcome to the food 
I.ate,^provided I could iget it^ but now that it was more 
plentiful, I was to be gru^Jged <|Jvery meal I tasted. My aunt 
kept a constant upon the food and the feeder- This curb 
galled my moutl»tif that degree, that to this day^ do not eat 
,at another’s table wu'thout fear. The impressions received in 
early life are astonishing. ® 

This loving couple agreed admirably well, "fhe reason was 
plain: he submitted. 

I was too youiig to have any concern in the terms of servi¬ 
tude, and my father too poor to lend assistance. A burden 
was therefore laid upon mo, which ^ afterwards found intoler¬ 
able; that my over-work, without knowing whether I should 
get any, must lind me clothes. 

^ My task was to earn five shillings and tenpence a week. 
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The first'week* I couH reach this sum I was to be gratified' 
with sixpent?e; but evdSf after, should abort, or go beyoi>tf' 

it, the loss df profit was to be I fouyxd it was 

general practice of apprentices to iSe under the.mark. . . :: 

Things went on smiling, txm all new concerns will, till Whit¬ 
suntide; when, my’uncle tooR me to Derby to see my friends. 
A week prior to .this I had arrived at. my tapk, .got'the hx- 
pence, and puffed away like a young', winner., My brother, 
who was *then sixteen, had not found a trade, nor- had th^ 
been any attempts to find one for him. : Ho must either-be 
despicable stocfcingcr, .or nothing. He followed us; and m>^ 
my uncle had got tf^o of'the three sons. ’ 

He who strewljtes* his utmost* powers to aceorijplish a pbintV 
in one week, will.prub^Iy fall short the ndxt. This wai ihy 
case. Instead of ^;earning ap})arol w'ith over-work„ I ran in 
arrears. At Christmas we took another trip to Derby, but my 
uncle had not the good foi-tune to pick uj) another lad- 

1739.—I noAV got into what was called the tine and 

my weekly task was six shillings and inuopenci)?' Clothe^ ' 
came as sluggishly as food. I was arrivin', at that ag^wheti 
the two sexes begin to look at each consequently'wish 

to please; and a powerful mode to win is tliat^of dress.. A'his 
is a passport to tlio^heart, a key- to unlock the pij(„s»i(j^jf, and 
guide iheiii in our favour. iVy roto^ircH'-s wore my 

sun was eclipsed. Youth is ifee tiiie to dress; the time’dn 
which it is ^ot only excusa1)lo, but laudable. -I envied every 
new coat; I had the wish to earn one, but ncft*the power.- • 
Perhaps there is not a human being l)ut ord^itcr feels, • 

in some degreg, the passioii of love. I was stnlcjs with a girlj'*^ 
watched her w’herever I could, and peeped through the chink 
of the window-fhutter at night. Him lay nofir my heart eleven 
years; but I never spoke to her in my whole life, nor was she 
ever apprised of my passiop. 

My uncle and his friends being religious men, m(\ the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which had employed the jmblic tongue 
and the pen for seven years, not being determined, I was 
witness to many disputes upon this dark point. Scripture, the 
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^Source of argument, Boemed to support? both sides ;»^or each 
Sitew his artillery from thence; consequdhtly the dispute might 
'be carried on infinit^tK^^ndi both find thepjielves where 
they set. out, *<Snly with th& difference, ^that controversy dis^ 
joints society, and produces a shyness among friends. •! could 
oasi^'perceive the contenders w8re willing'to send each other 
to 'the devil ■ Besides, if* a man wins, he gains nothing by, 
winning, as dispute forms no part of Christian practice. It 
may, in some mejisure, disgiflso truth; for, if I endhavour to 
persuade a man into my oirinion, either in religion or politics, 
it tends to C(fnfirm him in his own. He instiantly makes a 
side .against me; nay, it even confirms h#n in* what he only 
•doubted* before*; The- utmost lengtl^ allbw^e is to state 
^6asf]ns. * • ^ 

The lesser rdgiie of an apprentice ran away, and was heard 
of ho'more; and the greater was sold,’^^ and mined his master. 

• 1740—Was ushered in with the hard frost. Two or three 
frosts 4iiiLve since occurred, which the world has thought as 
'Cold,*or nelltly^but I femember them well, and can assure the 
reader there hastJji^n uc^ing like it for severity. That frost 
was iH't followed by ^ thaw, but continued till the spring 
gradVaJly Wore;^it away. We are not, however, to suppose the 
who0oi the time intensely ^leld: the greater part resembled 
other*#ft*st&‘. • y 

On New-year’s Da}!^ fell a Moderate snow, perhaps three 
inches in depth; Snd no more fell during the wj^tter. Some 
of this 1 saw,iii'‘Wfarch. Many persons remarked that their 
breath was frozen on the sheet. Mine was not; for 1 lay 
Wholly covered all night, which I never coulcj'do before or 
since. At the beginning of the frost, which was the severest 
part, I wore a thii? waistcoat, without a lining„and no coat. 

The inclement season was not the solo wonder of the day. 
My uncle and his wife had a violent quarrel; the only one in 
my time. I understood that she had struck him, which pro¬ 
voked him beyond bounds. He made an attempt to punish 
her. I stepped in by way of prevention, and, with gentle 
'' . * His indeiiturea, i.e., being cancelled or transferred. 
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soothing effected a peace. He aften^rda seemed pleased, — 
and she in plain terms acknowle dged .the kindness. He was! 
mild as a la^, hut, w4ien once irriia'Efd, ol^served no boundg. '* 
My uncle ^bought ft necessary fo keep up the succession of 
apprentices; and, as two wore* gone, a boy from Draycott, ten 
miles distant, was recommended. !^ly uncle bronght hiin on 
Saturday night; but, by Monday mt ivning, tRe boy’s mother 
could not^rest, because he was either kidnapped or murdereid; 
and sent the father, with positive orders, to bring him back, 
alive or dead, if above-ground. The father entered the tousej 
with sounds like the roarings of a bull; and, in the,Derbyshire 
dialect, cried, .‘‘.^^ere’s th’ lacj? I muu tak hitp-bak! I’ve 
lond ith’ foold w^’th fi^y piund. I’ve thutfc^ paund by. ma,.' 
an’I dunna owe th’wo’ld a shilling!” ’* 

My uncle looked di^ppointed; thought the fellow a fool; 
and gave up the lad with a promise of his return, after.having 
shown the booby to his mother. The promise was nevCr 
fulfilled. 

Another apprentice, Eoper, was brought from Derby. ■ He'' 
proved surly and overbearing; ran r^^jav Aiiiiself, and* taught 
me. Ho returned again; then went Into the army, aiul so . 
good-bye. « ‘ f* : 

The frost, followed by an iiT’’oward summer, brouglit'on a 
rise of provisions. It was consi^recT by the mistress as ?!ulinost \ 
a sin to eat, I should have been an*acceptiible servant, could 
I have subsisted 'without eating.- * \ - 

1741.—What the mind is bent u])on obtaining, .thQ 
seldom fails in accomplishing. I detested the fra^iiOj as tfVtallv ' 
unsuitpljle to iny temper; therefore, I produced no more pro¬ 
fit than necessity denianiled. I made shift, however, with a 
little over-work, and a little credit, to raisS a genteel suit otf 
clothes, fully adequate to the sphere in which I moved. The 
girls eyed me with some' attention; nay, I eyed myself as 
much as any of them. • 

My sister came, whom I had not seen for seven years; 
handsome, keen, and sensible. Her manner commanded*re¬ 
spect. 
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■ v.Thua niatterfl w.ent on prosperously, I was ri^jiig itito 
■' notice: a foundation Vas laid for a b^igliter day, when an 
■^B^appy quarrel botweonwSjy uncle and me, upon a mere 
trifle, caused me tcf run Tiw«.y, blasted nay viewi^ sunk me in 
the dust, and placed me in a (Jpgraded point of riew, from 
whiah 1 did not recover for five years. This I have faithfully 
related in The history of a WeJc (a quarto manuscript in my 
son’s library), written from memory thirty-eight years after 
the event, which I shall literaJJy transcribe. • 




THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. 

The week of the races is an idle one axaon^ stockingers at 
..Nottingham. It was so with ine. Five dayl^had passed, and 
1 had done little njore than the work df four,'^' 

’ My uncle, who always judged from the present moment, 
supposed I should never return to industry. He was angry at 
my neglect, and observed, on Saturday morning, that if I did 
"■■Bot n arfo rm my task that day, ho would thrash me at night. 
ldlenefiB%^cb had hawered over me five days, did not choose 
^o 1^^ me tfBat^th. Night came. I wanted one hour’s 
• work: I hoped ni^lt«*.^fer conduct would atone for the pre- 
■eenff. Hut. ho had phased his word, and a man does not wish 
to biVak it. ‘^ou have no^done the task I ordered!” I was 
silent.^ “Was it in ; our pow^Uo have d?)ne itl” Still silent. 
Ho repeated again, “Cogld j/u have done iti” . As I ever 
detested lying, T 'c^nild not think of covering myseljF, even from 
a ri.sing storm, hy So mean a subterfuge; for wemoth knew I 
. had done near twice as much. I therefoi’o answered in a low, 
^eek'Voice, “T could." This fatal woi-d, innocent in itself, and 
founded upon truth, proved my destruction. *“Thcn,” says 
he, “ I’ll make yoip” He immediately brought a birch broom 
handle, of white-hazel, and holding it by the* small end, re¬ 
peated his blows till I thought he would have broken me to 
pieces. The windows were open, the' evening calm, the sky 
serene, and everything mild but my uncle and me. The 
sound of the foar, and the stick, penetrated the air to a great 
distance. 
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The ^neighbourhood, turned out to inquire the cause;- when, 
after some investigation, it was said to be, “ Only HuttosT 
thrashing <3(jie of his lads!” J2gJi^.her the crime and th^ 
punishment -ft'ere adequate, I leavf to the feader to determine. 
He afterWarfls told my father that he should not have quar¬ 
relled with me but for that word. But let me ask, what word 
could I have substituted in its room, unless. I had meant to 
*equivocate? ' 

I was .drawing towards eighteen, held some rank aniopg 
my acquaintance, made a small figure in dress, and was 
notice of by the f^iii sex: therefore, though J was greatly 
hurt in body, I wa| much more hurt in mind. Pride takes a 
rery early root i%|ihe heart, and never leaves but with life. 
How should I face thOfee whom I had oft^il laughed at, aijd 
whipped with the rod o( satire? 

The next day, July 12, l^ll, I went to meeting in the 
morning as usual. My uncle seemed sorry for what had 
passed, and inclined to make matters up. At noon he 
me for some fruit, and asked me to pairi^ake. 1 smd him 
with a sullen no. My wounds were too to be healed 
with cherries. ^ 

Standing by the palisades of the housef in a gloomy postUre. 
a female acquaintance passed by.^and turning, with a pq|futed 
sneer, said, “You w^re licked n^ght!” The rcniark^stung 
me to the quick. I had rathcr'|'he bp,d broken, my head. 

My fellow apprentice, Roper, was bigger,an^ older than-T, 
though he cf-mo two years after me. Thisr;c)paque b^dy of 
ill-nature centred between my uncle and myself, and .eclipsed . 
that affection Avhich gave pleasure to both. He *.stay^ 'witlfctj 
*us three yoar^. The two years of my servitude,- before he 
came, were spent in great friendship with n|v uncle: and after 
he left, the samb friendship ret^irned, and continued for life. ^ 
This lad had often solicited me to run away with him; but 
I considered that my leaving my uncle would be a loss to him, 
for which I should be very sorry; and that, if I told Roper my 
design, he would insist upon going with me,' which woi^d. 
double that loss. I could not bear the thought; therefbrip 
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Teeolved* •to 'gb' alonoi for 'W'hich Roper, afterwards ^yarned 

*• * « 

ure.^ , • . • . 

'"",1 put on my hat, as to meeting, bu/ privately 

slipped up stairs till*the niraily were gone. The Vhole house 

was now open to my inspection, ^Upon examining a glass in 

the b^aiifet, I found ten shillings. • I took two, and left eight. 

After packing jap my small stock of movables, I was at a 

loss how to get out of the house. There was but one door, 

which was locked, and my um;le had the key. I contrived, 

therefore,‘ to get iay chattels upon a wall, eight feet high, in a 

small back-yariiJ, climb up myself, drop them on the other 

side, and jump down after them. • » ' 

While this wag transacting, «n acquainta^^ passed by. I 

imparted my desigTyto him, because it%as impossible to hide 

*it, and enjpined him secrecy. He seemed to rejoice at rny 

scheme, or rather at my fall; for if 1 commit an error and he 

does not, he is the best of the tw(> 

_ ^ * 

yourself a lad of sevciiteen, not elegantly dressed, 
X^early high, rather Dutch ])uilt, with a long narrow 

bag of b^pwnldfftiijjr that would hold about a bushel, in which 
Vas neatly packed ujWi'.^w suit of clothes; also, a white linen 
bag, Vhich M^ould holfl about half as much, containing a six¬ 
penny Joaf of coarse blcncori^i ead,^ a bit of butter, wrapped 
in the^leaves of an old c#py-rmi5k; a Bible, value three 
shillings; one shirt; a pay* ot/tockings; a sun-dial; my best 
.wig, carefully folded and laid at top, that, by Iji^ng in the 
hollow of the bag, iS might not be crushed. The^ends of the 
two'bags being tied together, I slung them over my left 
I’j^ulder, rather in the style of a cock-fighter, •My best hat 
not being prbperly calculated for a bag, I hung\o the button 
of my coat. 1 had^only two shillings in my pocket, a spacious 
World before me, and no plan of operations. 

I cast back many a melancholy look, while every stop set 
me £^t a greater distance; and took what I thought an ever¬ 
lasting farewell of Nottingham. 

.'I eatried neither a light heart, nor a light load; nay, there 

« 

•. ' ^ Blencorn (blended-com), a mixture of wheat and rye. 
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was n»tihing light about me hut the. sun in the heavens, awd 
the monejr in my poeket. I considered myself an outcas£, a'ii 
exuberances in the creation, a Iwiagtiiow fitted to no purpose.' 
At ten, I arrived ajt Derby. The mhalJitants were goni to 
bed, a? if retreating from my society. 

I took a view of my father’s house, where, I supposed, all 
were at rest: but before I was aTv'are, I perceived the door 
open, and heard his foot not three yards from me. I rgtr^ted 
with precipitation. .How ill calculated are we to judge of 
events! I was running from the last hand that could .have 
saved me! f 

Adjoining the town is a field called Abbey barns, the scene 
of my childish amusements, iiero I took up my abode upon 
the cold grass, in u df?hip place, after a day’s fatigue, with the 
sky over my head, and the bags by my side. I need not say 
I was a boy, this rasb action ])roves it. The place W’as full of 
cattle. The full breath of the cows, half asleej), the jingling of 
the chains at the horses’ feet, and a mind agitate(^j"‘..i‘tf”iir- 
calculatcd for rest. • y 

I rose at four, July 13, starved, soreyi^KT’stiff; do|)ositod 
my bags under the b'urth tree, cov^tij^ them with leaves, 
while 1 w'aitod upon VV'arburgh’s bridge for my ^brother Samuel, 
who I know would to the siR*'iaiIls before five. I kwl him 
th.it I h.id differed with my't^cle, 4iad left him, ajid iiV,oudcd 
to go to Ireland; that ho mii't remember me to niy father, 
whom I should probably see no more. I had all.ibe discourse 
to myself, ibr my brother did not utter one Word. 

1 arrived at Burton the same morning, having tr.ivelled 
twenty-eight^ miles, and spent nothing. 1 was an ecaqpml^ 
from my cradle, and the ch.aractor never forsook me. To this 
1 in some measure owe rny present situation. 

I ever had an inclination to examine fresh places. Leaving 
my bags at a public-house, I took a view of the town, and, 
breaking into my first 'shilling, I spent one penny as a recom¬ 
pense for the care of them. ^ 

Arriving the same evening vuthin the precincts of Lichfield; 
I approached a barn, where I intended to lodge; but, finding 
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^tb^doof shut, I opened^ my parcels in th€ fields, dressed, hid 
^xnv bags near a hedge, ai^l took a view df the city /or about 
two'liours, though very soi^x^eeed. • 

lieturning to the spot tfboftt nine, I undressed, bagged up 
my things in decent order, and pr€5)ared for rest; mit, alas! I 
had a^bed to seek. About a stoned cast from the place stood 
another barn, which, perhaps* might furnish me with a lodging. 
I thought it needless to take the bags while I examined the 
place,.a,s my stay would be very short. * 

■ The second bam yielding no relief, I returned in about ten 
minutes. But what was my surprise when I perceived the 
bags were gone 1 Terror seized mo. I roardB After the rascal, 
but might *as wel^fcave been sifoiit, for^thioves seldom come 
a call. Running/raving, and lamenting about the fields 
and roads employed some time. 1 was too much immersed 
in distress to find relief in tears. They refused to flow. I 
I escri bed the bags, and told the affair to all I met. I found 
y, pity, from all, but redress from none, I saw 

'ity h ear ers!>>idi^lo vntlS the twilight; and, by eleven o’clock, 
found myself iiimoSftpen ^iroef, left to tell my mournful tale 
to the'silent night. 

It IS not easy J;o place a human being in a more distressed 
^situaticffi. My finances were a stronger to the world, 

rftud theiworld to me; no iftnplof, nor likely to procure any; 
no food to eat, or place tc^rest4all the little property I had 
upon earth token fftnii me: ii;y, c\'en hope, that la^ft and con- 
.staiit friend.of thi? unfortunate, forsook me. I was in a more 
Winched condition than he who has nothing to lose. An eye 
yfSy rollover these linos when the hand that writ^ss them shall 
be still. May that eye move without a tear! I sought repose 
in street, upon af butcher’s block, , 

July 14.—I inquired, early in the morning, after my pro- 
•perty, but to iis little purpose as the night before. Among 
othersj I accosted a gentleman in a wrought night-cap, plaid 
gown, and morpcco slippers. I told him my distress, and 
'begged he would point out some mode of employ, that might 
enable mo to exist. He was touched with compassion. I 
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iovini%.it vras easy te penetrate his heart, but not hia poc^t* 
“It is m^ket-day «t Walsall,said fie; “yonder people^ sere 
going thefts; your attendance JapOa them may be successful.'' 
I instantly^put hi% advice in pi*aclice, and found myself in 
the cqmpaAy of a man and his servant with a wagon-load of 
carrots; and also of an old fellow and his grandson with a 
horse-load of cherries. We contihued together to the end of 
the journey; but I cannot say that either pity or success was 
of our party, »i 

As my feet were not used to travel, they became extremely, 
blistered; I therefort^ rubbed them with a littk beef fat begged 
of a Walsall butoller, and found instant relief. 

Upon application'.to a man fvho sold stockings in the ma)'ket 
I could learn that .Ih^e 'wei’o no frames ki Walsall, but many 
in Birmingham; that be would recommend me to fin ac^aint- 
ance; and, if I should not succeed, there was Worcester, a 
little to the right, had some frames; and Coventry, a little to 
the left, would bring mo into the stocking country.^^r^"^ ^ 

Addison says, “There is not a JWoinan inJj^^nd; thai 
everyone of the British fair has a right apj)%ll?ition of 

Lady^ I wondered, in my way froiiH|^lsall to Birniihgham, 
to see so many blacksmiths’ shops, in many of them oiiS, and 
sometimes two Ladies at work^^I with smutty faces, Uinnder* 
ing at the anvil, f^truck wifi^he Bovelty, I asked if tljp ladies^ 
in this country shod horses # but ♦was answered, “They are 
nailers.” \ • • . -. 

Upon Hlmdsworth heath I had a view*of Birmingham.- 
Philip's Church appeared first, uncrowdcvi with houses (for 
there were fione to the north, New HaU excepted), unUrnisltW ^ 
with smoke, and illuminated with a western sun. Itai>peared 
in all the pride of modern-archicteture. •! w^as charmed with 
its beauty, and thought it then, as I do now, the credit of the 
place. ^ 

I had never seen more than five towns—Nottingham, Derby, 
Burton, Lichfield, and Walsall. The last three I had not 
known more than two days. The outskirts of these, #nd■. I • 
supposed of others, were composed of wretched dwefliogs, 
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Visibly stamped with di^ and poverty. But the huildirfgs in 
the oyterior of Binninghanj rose in a style §f elegance. Thatch, 
’so plentiful in other places,fw<a&^ot to be i®et with iif this. It 
did Aot occur to my thou^t^ that nine y^ars after I should 
become a resident here, and thirty-nine years after should 
write tts history! • 

I was'surprised at the pla^e, but more at the people. They 
possessed a vivacity I had never beheld. I had been among 
dreiimers, but now I saw men Jtwake. Their very stef) along 
the street showed alacrity. Every man seemed to know what 
he was about. ^The town was large and full of inhabitants, 
and these inhabitants full of industry. The ffeicos of other men 
seemed tinctured wi^ an idle gloom, bn| here with a pleasing 
alertness. Their apjJearance was strongly marked with the 
mode^ 6i ciAiil life. 

How far conjinerce influences the habits of men is worthy 
the pe n of the philosopher. The weather was extremely fine, 

a lustre to the whole; the i)eople seemed happy, 

' and I the oii’Vj^^immal oifl of use. 

There’ Jippeared to three stocking-makers in Birmingham. 
Evans, £he oldQuakcr^^G in being, was the principal, I asked 
him*with great humility for employ. ‘"\"on are an apprentice.” 

I nm not, but come ivil^^he rccomjfiendation of your 
Viend, Mr. Such-a-orie of W^-lsalfl^ “ Go about your business, 
I tell you; y^ou arc a runaw'lLy 'prt-nfcice.” I retreated, sincerely 
wishing I had business to go about. ^ 

I waited upon •’Holmes, in Dale-end; at that ^noment a 
custgju6r entering, he gave me a penny to get rid of me. 

^ The third was Francis Grace, at the Gateway, ejitering New 
Street. This man was a native of Derby, and knew ray family. 
Fourteen years after^lie bestowed upon me a vali^ble wife, his 
niece, and sixteen years after he died, leaving me in possession 
of his premises and fortune, paying sgme legacies. 

I made the same request to Mr. Grace that I had done to 
the others, and-with the same effect. He asked after his 

to ^ 

brother ‘at Derby. 1 answered readily, as if I knew. One lie 
often produces a second. He examined me closely, and though 
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a maiuof no shining talents quickly set me fast. I waS Obl^ed 
to tell three or fo*r lies to patch up a lame tale,' which I' 
plainly s»w would ^ardly pasfc— % '. ' 

I appeai*ed a trembling strai^o# in t’hat house, over ■fl^hich 
sixtepn y^rs after I should preside. I stood like a dejected 
culprit by that counter, ujjon which, thirty-eight years after, 

I should record the story. I thbught though his name was 
Grace his heart was rugged, and I left the shop with this severe 
reflectron that I had told several lies, and without the least 
advantage. 1 am sorry to digress, but must beg leave to break. 
the thread of my narrative while 1 make twotshort J'emarks. 

I acquii-ed a 4iigh 'character for honesty by stealing two 
shillings! Not altogether because I took two out of ten, but 
because I loft the other eight. AthieNis scldoin known to- 
leave jwar/ of liis booty. If I had had money I slnyild not have 
taken anyj and if I had found none 1 should not have run 
away. The reader will think that two shillings was a ver 
moderate sum to carry me to iredand, 

The other is, whether lying is rlbt laudahj^^#*^If I coufd 
have consented to tell one lie to ray uiuJ'^1" should liot only 
have saved ray hack, ray characteT^/ffipmy property, hut also 
prevented about ten lies which 1 was oblifjed to tell hi the 
course of the following Aveel^p/^dut that Supreme Bwng who 
directs immensity, whcthci^Mie fudges with an angry eyef, 
according to some (.'hristiansf’ or \Wth a benign onCj according 
to others} will even' distinguish between ixik act of neccssityand 
ail act of (Sdoice. * *>• 

It was now about seven o'clock in the evening,' Tuesday, . 
July 14, 17'41. I sat to I'est upon th.e north side of theDld 
Cross, near Philip Street; the poorest of all the poor lielonginj^ 
to that gi'eat parish, of which, twenty-scvoia years after, } sh<^iild 
be overseer. I sat undei’ that roof, a silent, oppressed object, 
whore thirty-one years after I should sit to determine differ¬ 
ences between man and man. Why did not some kind agent 
comfort me with the distant prospect? 

About ten yards from me, near the corner of Philip Street/ 

I perceived two m^n in aprons eye me with some attention. 







•"Thfly apprcmched near, “You seem,” says one, “by^your 
'’me]ATich<}ly situation an5 dusty shoes a f(»lom traveller, with- 
•out. money and without frnipds.!^ I assure(J him it w*s exactly 
my ease. “If you choose*to®accept of aj)int of ^le it is at 
your service, I know what it is* myself to be a^distiysssed 
traveller.” “ I shaJl receive any favour with thankfulness.” 

They took mo the BeH in Philip Street, and gave me 
what bread, cheese, and beer I chose. They also procured a 
lodging for me in the ncighboushood, where I slept for three 
halfpence, 

I did not meet with this treatment twenty-nine yeiirs after 
at Market Bosworth, though I appeared ratSfer like a gentle¬ 
man. The inhabitants set theirMogs at me merely because I 
was stranger. Sur3)unded with impassable roads, no inter- 
eburse wilh^man to humanize the miiid, no commerce to 
smooth their rugged manners, they continue the boors of 
nature. 


July 15. I could not prevail with myself to 
.leave Birrmughj^, the s^t of civility, but was determined to 
endoavour^to my misfortunes and myself for one day, 

and tak^ a nearer oi this happy abode of the smiling 


arts. 


Thursday, 16. I arrived the dav at Coventry, but 

^uld no prospect of e*i])loj|^iient. T^o streets seemed 
narrow, ill-paved j the Cros# a Waiitiful little piece of archi¬ 
tecture, but com^osttd of wretched materials. Tholbity was 
populous; the hon#os Bad a gloomy air of antiquity,^he upper 
story projecting aver the lower, designed no doubt by the 
architect to answer two valuable purposes, those jjf shooting 
the wet, .in<i shaking hands out of the garret windows. 
But he forgot three eifils arising from this improvement of art, 
the stagnation of air, the dark rooms, and the dirty streets. 

. I slept at the Star Inn, not as a ch|.raber guest, but a hay- 
chamber one. 

Friday, 17. I^reached Nuneaton, and found I had again 
entered the dominions of sleep. That active spirit which 
marks’the commercial race did not exist here. The inhabitants 
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seemed to creep along, as if afraid the street should. be seeil^; 
empty, .However, •they had sense^ enough to ring the ‘^w6rd^ 
^prentice fh my ear% which I«»ot only denied, but used 
figure in rlaetoidc } was mastei* of* to establish my argufnent, 
yet was not able to persuade them out of their penetration. 
They still called me a boy. I thought it hard to« perish 
because I could not convince people I waa a man. I left the 
place without a smile and without a dinner—perhaps it is not 
very apt to produce either. I arrived at Hinckley about four 
in the afternoon. The first question usually put was, “Where 
do you come from?” My constant answer was, “Derby.'*" 
“ There is a coufffcrymJin of yours,” said the person, “ in such a 
street, his name is Mjllward.*^ I applied, and found I had been 
a neighbour to his family. He also knSI^ something of mine. 
He set u]) the same objection that others had don^, and I made 
the same unsuccessful reply. 

He set me to work till night, about two hours, in which 
time I earned twopence. He then asked mo into^JJ>^"'<SjS^Jl^ 
entered into conversation with me, ^old mo > was certain. I* 
was a runaway apprentice, and begged I ^ould iiiform him 
ingenuously. I replied with tears fl^lHt I was, and'that an 
unhappy difference with my undo was the c^use of my leaving 
his service, ^ » 

He said if I would set oVc on tny return in the n^oraing ^ 
should be welcome to a bed that night. I told him that I had 
no objection to the service of my uncle, but that 1 could not 
submit to' any punishment, and if T were •.lot i cceived upon 
equitable terms I would immediately return to my own . 
liberty. \ ^ 

He asked if T had any money? I answered, “Enough to^ 
carry me home.” He was ama£.ed, and threw out hints of 
crimination. I assured him he might rest satisfied on that 
head, for I had brought two shillings from Nottingham, Ho 
exclaimed with emotion, “ Tw'o shillings!” This confirmed his 
suspicions. ^ 

Wrapped in my own innocence I did not think my honesty 
worth vindicating, therefore did not throw away one argUment 
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i^u^oit it.' Truth is perajiasive, and will oflen make its'way to 
, the 'heari in its native simplicity better tlfan a varnished lie. 

Extreme frugality^ esp5ciall^ in the prospect ^of distress, 
composes a part of my character. • • 

Saturday, the 18th, I thanked ftiy friend Millward ft)r his 
kindnbsB, received nothing for my work, nor he for his civility, 
and we parted the'frionds of an hour. At noon I saw Ashby- 
del-a-Zouch. It was market-day. 1 had eightpenco remaining 
of my two shillings. My rodder will ask, with Millward, 

. “How I lived?” As he could not. Moralists say, “Keep 
desire low, and nature is satisfied with little.” A turnip field 
has supplied the place of a cook’s shop; aT spring that of a 
, public-house; andVhiJ'S at Birmingham,,! knew by repeated 
experience that cherries wore a halfyienny a pound. 

1 arrived* at Derby at nine in the evening. My father 
gladly received me, and dropped a tear for my misfortunes. 
We agreed that he should send for my uncle early in the* 
-who would probably be with us by four in the 

•evening. 

Suudiiyf 19. My father told nio that I could not have 
appeared before him in^ more disadvantageous light if I had 
said 1 was out of<ii jail—that ho should think of this disagree- 
^ablo circainstancc every futureof his life, and that 1 must 
illlow him to reprove me beftre my uncle. 

As the time approached sdtuued greatly cast down, and 
invited two of my fluplo’s old friends to step in and soften 
matters between Tis. But I considered that my uncle was 
• naturgJJy of a good temper, passion excepted; that 1 had left 
Jjim suing for peace; that I had returned a volunteer, which 
carried the idea of repentance; that he must be conscious he 
had^injured me; thalf ho considered my service afi a treasure, 
which he had been deprived of, and which, being found, ho 
would rejoice at, just in proportion a» he had grieved at the 
loss. 

The two friends forgot to come. About nine my uncle 

.Entered, and shook hands with my father, for the two brothers 

wertf fond of each other. While their hands were united my 
(umi 0 
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uncle'‘t?urned to m6 with a look of ^benignity, superficially 
covered with anger, ^nd said, “Are ijot you to blame ?r I/whe 
silent. ^ 

The remainder of the evening spent agreeably, aifd in 
the c(5iirs0*of it my uncle saSd that if father would make up 
one-half of my loss he woifld make up the other. My father 
received the proposal joyfully, and they ratified the agreement 
by a second shako of the hand. But I am sony to observe it 
was thought of no more by eiliior. I considered it peculiarly 
hard that the promise to punish me was remembered, but the 
promise to reward mo forgotten. e 

This unhappy Fainbre dumped my rising spirit. I could not 
forbear viewing mys(^f in the light of sunk me 

in the eye of my ‘acquaintance, and I -did not recover, my 
fonner balance for two years. It also ruined mQ> in point of 
dross, for I was not able to reassumo my fonner appearance for 
five years. It ran me in dc]>t, out of which 1 have never been 

to this day. Nov. 21, 1779. ^ “ 

c 

THE END OF TUE WEEK. 

An old gentleman of the name of V^ebb, who liafl passer i a 
life in London, brought J03OOO into bnsinesi? lived in genteel 
life, and had filled many /)ir.eos, but was reduced,' camo to 
reside Avith us. He M'as one of t&e most sensible anJ best c 
men, completely formed for aSi insfructOJ' of youth. It was my 
fortune to^ attend him, sleep wdth him, ay(? love him. I treated 
him as a father, a monitor, and endcavoureO' to profit by hiiii. 
Ho had many acquaiuUnce, all men of sense, to wb<i2^e con- . 
versation I iistenod by the hour. 

I began this year with an oin remark — let me close it with 
another—“Qne evil seldom comes alone.’^ In addition tO(- the 
distress arising from running away, I was long and sorely 
afflicted with the ague, which still impeded a rising spirit. 

1742.—There av;i.s a contested election, March 6y at Derby, 
between Lord Duncannon, who had married, the daughter of 
the Duke of Devonshire, and Gennon Pole of Radbura. My. 
iincle, being a burgess, was gone to vote. My brother, Roper, 
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■ and I, his three f^prei^tioeS} being D^by Jads, set out, Isr rm 
if you please, to i^e the election,* My unc]^ was very 
angry; he could not stir a^foot tut we muat follow! ^My father 
undertook our excuse, sufice^jded, and the next dj^y my uncle 
gave us sixpence to carry us backf • • 

Meuday, July 18, my worthy ffiend Mr Webb complained 
he had had an uncomforftible night. He grew worse till i 
Friday morning, the 22nd, when he died. I saw him expire, 
assisted in bearing him to the gi'avo, and need not •observe, 

I mourned his loss. His friends declined their visits, which 
added to that k>ss, 

I had many agreeable acquaintances^ witlf whom I spent my 
evenings in athletic exercises, which in some measure counter* 
balanced the dull life of the frame. I was deemed the second 
*in the clas% 

1743.—I began to make a small figure in dress, but much 
inferior to that two years ago. Ht>wever, a young woman 
^chb!ibws£) fall in love with me, daily sought me out, drew me for 
lior Valentine, talked of matrimony, lamented that I had two 
years tb^erve, mentioned several sucha-oncs who solicited her 
hand, and with what cagciness she had said no. I never 
answered any o^ these remarks. At length she asked me to 
marry her in plain terms. 'Phus she took g liberty totally for- 
libidden^to her sex, howeveFunreasonably. 1 asked her ‘What 
prospect there could be ot future life?” She replied in the 
low phrase of her Sex, “I will .please my eye if 1 {)Iague my 
heart/’ • * * 

• MjpUncIe fixed upon the son of Joseph Knowles of Mack- 
worth for an apprentice; lured a horse, fixed ryb upon him, 
and his wife behind, to ])erfoTm this journey of nineteen miles, 
arjjl employ the aifts of solicitation. VTieth^ this was a 
prudent step is doubtful. I htid never ridden a mile, therefore 

• could guide a horse about as well jjs a ship; neither did he 
know much more of the matter. Our family ai e not naturally 
equestrians. advised me to keep a tight rein; I obeyed, 

• and the horse tbok it for granted he must stand still. I held 
my legs close for fear of falling; he danced—I was in agonies, 
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and h^ld by the nfone. The beholders cried, “Ta!fe your ‘ 
spurs out ef his sidesi” I did not kijow they were in.: 

We jogged on with fear and* treiflblin^. I held the bridle’ 
with the rigat, and Uxq pommel with*the left hand, which ^on 
wore a hoI& in the hand. My hat blew off: I slipped down 
before to recover it, but c5uld not mount again. I w&lked 
r with the bridle in hand, and my atfnt upon the pillion, to find 
a place to rise. The horse went too slow: to quicken his pace 
I gave him a jerk: he started from under his burden, and left 
her in the dirt. 

We were both frightened but not hurt, and oumo home safe, 
wind and limb. My uncle, when he paid for the hire, blamed 
the horse; but the ovjner, with a smile,^aid, “Was there no 
defect in the rider 

At Whitsuntide I went to see my father, but u^^on a safer 
bottom—^my feet,—and was favourably received l)y myacquimt- 
auco. One of them played upon the bell-harp. 1 was char med 
with the sound, and agi'oed for the price, w^hon I couidrraiS 
the sum—half-a-crown. * 

€ 

I found that love^ like a common flower in the gard#n,‘ would 
spring into existence, rise to maturity, and die away. My 
father yet resided with the widow; t!iey hgd courted'each 
other ten years, iifid their lov^,, having had its day, v/as 
withered, and had died of old agd? He had sought enotherl 
woman, and she a man. His tnariiftge was brought forth in a 
few weeks, but hers proved still-born. ^My brother Samuel, 
ten years old, went with us; so now my ".Sncle had all the 
three sons. - 

At Michadmas I went to Derby, to pay for, and bring back, 
my bell-harp, whose sounds I thought seraphic. This opened 
a scene of pleasure which continued many years. Music ^s 
my daily study and delight; but perhaps 1 laboured under 
greater difficulties than awyorie had done before me. I could . 
not afford an instructor. I had no books, nor could I borrow 
or buy; neither had I a friend to give me thetjeast^hint, or put 
my instrument in tune. 

Thus was I in the situation of a first inventor, left to ^ope 
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^ in-the fiarlt, to find oul^something. I ha(> first my ear»td bring 
ifatb tune before I could tune the instruUfent, for th^ ear is the 
‘foundation of all music. • That is the best tune which best 
pleases the ear; and he keeps the best lime wHp draws the 
most music from his tune. • * • 

For six months did I use every^ffort to bring a tune out of 
an instrument which was So dreadfully out it had no tune in i 
it. Assiduity never forsook me. I was encoiu'aged by a couplet 
I had seen in Dyche’s Spelling»Book:— * 

“Despair of nothing that you would attain, 

I9nwearied diligence your point will gain”. 

When I was able to lay a foifndation^ the improvement and 
the pleasure were progressive. Wishing to rise, I borrowed a 
dulcimer, made one by it, then learned to play upon it; but in 
the fabrication of this instrument I had neither timber to work 
upon, tools to work with, nor money to purchase either. It is 
fiaid;'«'‘,Necessity is the mother of invention”. I pulled a large 
trunk to pieces, one of^the relics of my family, but formerly 
the property of Thomas l*arkev, tlic first Karl of Macclesfield. 
And as to tools, I considered tliat the hammer-key and the 
plyefs, belonging to the stockiug-framo, would supply the place 
of hammer and pincers. Vty pocket-knife was all the edge- 
ttools I^ould raise; and a A)rk, with one limb, was made to act 
in the double capacity of 8prig-a>wl and gimlet. 

I quickly was master of this piece of music; for if man can 
play upon one iatstrument, he may soon learn upofl any. 

- A ^ung man, apprentice to a baker, happening to see the 
dulcimer, asked if I could perform upon it? Stjuck with the 
sound, and with seeing me play with, what he thought, great 
ea^e, he asked if L would part with the instrument, and at 
what price? I answered in the affirmative, and for sixteen 
. shillings. He gave it. ^ 

I told him, “If he wanted advice, or his instrument wanted 
tuning, I would assist him.” “0 no, there’s not a doubt but 
■ I.shall do.” I bought a coat with the money, and constructed 
a beiter instrument. 
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Seeing him a ehorf time after, “Well# how do you succeed !”• ^ 
“ 0, raroly^well; I caA play part of Oijer the hills and fat avifpf 
This excited a smile «f satisfaction id both. 

Our next <fneeting•produced thiB s&me question, to whiclf he 
replied', “O', I could not mdko it do; which provoked me so 
much that I took a broomstick and whacked the strings *till I 
' broke them; then knocked the body to pieces, and burned it 
in the oven.” 

1744.—This year was ushered in and ushered out with the 
same pursuit after music. The relish increased with the know¬ 
ledge : I wislied to soar, but poverty clipped my Avings, 

The corporation*attended by the waits, went in solemn pro¬ 
cession to declare war ^gainst tVance. I ^arehed close by the 
music Avith great attention and pleasure. • 

At Christmas my servitude ex|)irod. I must »ow launch' 
into the world upon my oaati bottom. I had hitherto been 
under the care of other.s; but now 1 must attend to the com¬ 
pass myself, and steer the vessel. The thought cross«Cf*rae 
with anxiety. * . • 

1 had served two seA'en years to two trades, neithereof which 
I could subsist upon. During this servitude I had earned 
about seven pounds OA'er-work, which, with a debt 1 had' con¬ 
tracted to my uncle of thirty shifiings, had frugally fiKmished 
me with apparel. * ( 

[William ^ iitton continued his autohio^faphy down to the good old age 
of ninety; but litre we must break off witii the enil of his boyhootl, since 
we cannot folH^w him tbnmgh his long and h(»non?'al)lev‘iroer as a citizen of 
Birmingham, as an author as well as a prosjjori^tis iMolcseller, and as a man 
in fteveral ways in advance of liis tinio. Let us conclude with his Ghwwcter 
as given by his '^.aughter, Catherine Hutton, herself also well known in the 
world of letters.] 

My father rrocollocted, with grat.itude 'to Providence, t;he 
success that had crowned the exertions of his youth. “ How 
thankful ought I to be,” he would say, “for the comforts that. 
surround me! Where should I have been now if I had con- 
tinued a stockinger? I must have been im-tho workhouse. 
They all go there when they cannot see to work, 1 have all I '. 
can wish for. I think of these things every day.” 
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* , My father seldom spoke of his death; hut I have re^aon to 
**frelieVe he constantly watched its approach, and was sensible 
of .every advance he macW towards it, ^Some expibssions I 
hava mentioned tend to pro'ge this; and while I at Mal^ 
vern he said to his attendant, “ \ shall not be long for this 
worlth^’ • 

My father has ^plineated Jiis own character in the history he 
has written of his life. Little more remains to be said, and I 
hope that little will not bo too jnuch. • 

I think the predominant feature in my father’s character 
was the love of ^eace. No quarrel ever happened, within the 
sphere of his influence, in which he did noUact the part of a 
mediator, and en<liyivour to conettiate both sides; and I believe 
no quarrel ever happened, where he was Concerned, in which ho 
did not relinquish a part of his right. The first lessons he 
taught his children wore, that the giving up an argument was 
meritorious, and that having the last word was a fa'idL • 

^ Mj;«fathor’s love of peace made him generally silent on those 
, i^iexhaustible subjects ot dis])ute and animosity, religion and 
politics. ^Ilis sufferings ai the i‘i(»ts drew his sentiments from 
him, and ho gave them wilhoul reserve. They will be found 
too liberal for the present day. l*nl)lic opinion, like the pen¬ 
dulum Qf a clock, cannot resfrin the centre. From the time of 
the rio^s it has })eea ver^'ng UfwiiT'ds bfbotry and slavery. 
Having reached its limits,#it n jil verge tow;(.r<ls the opposite 
extremes, infidelity* and anarchy. Truth is the cefitrc; and 
perhaps my fatln^r^s Spinions may not have been •vide of the 
mart _ 

The few lessons of good breeding that reached my father in 
early life were never forgotten by him. His friend, Mr. Webb, 
had said, “Billy, noyer interrupt any person who is speaking.” 
My father was a patient hearer. He waited till Ins turn came; 
,and frequently, in the clamour of a jpublic table, his turn did 
not come, and what he had to say w'as hist. 1 never knew him 
make one of two j;)ersons speaking together. He did not begin 
■ till another had ended, and he stopped if another began. 

My father’s conduct towards his children was admirable. 
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He allowed us a grfe^-ter degree of liberty than custom gives to' 
a child; but, if he be||W us transgressing the bounds of order, ' 
single wcrfd, and that a mild one, sufficient to brin^ fia 
back. He |trongly inculcated t]je fonfeifeion of an error., A 
fault acknc^wledged was not^erely amended: in his estimation 
it almost became a virtue. « ' * 

My father was an uncommon .instance of resolution and 
* perseverance, and an example of what these can perform. 
Anothei;, I might almost say, jevery other, would have sunk 
under supposed inability, w'^hen ho was falling to the ground; 
and would, therefore, have been irrecoverably in bed, while he 
was still walking. » My .father was so tenacious of his activity 
and independence, that he pet'formod every^one of his accus¬ 
tomed actions till it ^vas not povssible for him to do it once 
more. J have no doubt that he jirolonged his powers and his* 
life by these exertions. The ill consequences of exercise are 
precarious, those of sitting still are certain. 

My father was nearly five feet six inches in height., 
made, strong, and active; a little inclined to corpulence, which 
did not diminish till within four or five months of his death. 
From this period he became gradually thin. His courit'CnaDce 
was expressive of sense, resolution, iftid calmness; though 
when irritated or animated he tad a very ^ecn eye.^ Such 
was the happy dirf])ositioTi nf bis, mind, and such the firm 
texture of liis body, that iiinety-tYO years had scarceh the 
power to «lter his features, or make a WTinJdc in his face 



THOMAS HWLCROFT. 

[Thra once popular dramatist and^ miscellaneous winter pf last 
centuay began upon his death-bed an Autobiography which he could 
carry down only to the age of fifteen. The fragment, with its lively 
pictures of his youthful experiences as little better than a tramp, 
then as a stable boy, deserves to take high place amohg records of 
early struggles. It is here j)re8enl!bd almost entire, ending abruptly, 
as cut short by the author’s death.] 

• 

I was born in London, in Orange Court, Dbicester Fields, on 
the 10th day of ©ecejnbcr, 1745, old style; and was baptized 
and. registered in St. Martin's Church, whore my name is 
erroneously*written Howlcroft. In a will of one of my uncles, 
which may be seen in Doctors' Commons, the name is spelt 
Houldecroft. From this it appears that our family did not 
j^ymuch attention to subjects of orthography, or think the 
manner in which their lAme was spelt a matter of importance. 

Most persons, I believe, retain through life a few strong 
impressions of very early childhood. I have a recollection of 
being* played wii;h by my ])areuts, when very young, and of 
the extreme pleasure it gavT me. On another occasion, as I 
and on^ or two of my broftiers or sisters were playing in the 
court, and kneeling and pcApingp down a cellar window, where 
there were some fo^l^ a shutter that belonged to thS window, 
and was fastened up, by some means or other got loose, and 
entirely*cut off one side of my sister Anne's thumb;—a disaster 
never afterwards to be forgotten. My father one^^y whipped 
me very severely for crying to go to a school in the neighbour¬ 
hood, where children were sent rather to keep th^in out of the 
way, than to learn anything. He afterwards ordered an ap- 
•prentice he had to take me to school^ This apprentice was an 
exceedingly hard-featured youth, with thick lips, wide mouth, 
broad nose, and his face very much marked with the small-pox, 
but very kind and good-tempered. I perfectly remember his 
carrying me in my petticoats, consoling me as we went^ and 
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giving pae something nice to eat. Perjiaps I bear hib 
in mind the more atcnrately, because I occasionally/saw*hii^^ 
afterwai‘tfe, till 1 wi^s seven-Qf* eigbfc years old, when he u§od 
to visit mjjf father^ who was thaw uncfer misfortunes. , He 
seldoip came without something kind to say, or good to give: 
but his last and capital gif^ too precious to be ever forgotten, 
consisted of two small books, Onowas the ffisionj of Parismits- 
and Farismenesy and the other, of the Seven Champwns of 
Chmtendom, These were to me au inestimable treasure, that 
often brought the rugged, good-natured Dick to my remem¬ 
brance, with no slight sense of obligation, , 

Till I was about six years old my father kept a shoemaker’s 
shop in Orange Court] and I have a faint ropollection that my 
mother dealt in greens and oysters. Alter I became a man, 
my father more than once pointed out the house,to me: the 
back of it looks into the King’s Mews, and it is now No, 13. 
My father was fond of speculation, and very adventurous. I 
believe he had been set up in trade by my Uncle John^ who " 
lived several years, first as a helper, aftd afterwards as a grooni . 
in the Iring’s stables ; where, being au excellerft ecoqomist, he 
saved money. Fur a time, my fatbei*, through John’s influence, 
was admitted a helper in the stiiblcs; Init be did not continue 
there long, not having his brotHer’s perseverance. JIow or 
when ho procured \he littl^f knowledge of shoemaking which 
he had, I do not recollect; thfugh J have heard him mention 
the fact. *IIo was not bred to the trade, die and a numerous 
family of his brothers and sisters all spent tkeir infancy in ike 
field countryy or, as I have heard him descijbe it, tjje most , 
desolate part of Lancashire, called Martin s Muir, where my 
grandfather was a cooper; a man, according to my father’s < 
account, possessed of good qualities, but passionate, and a dear 
lover of Sir John Barleycorn. My grandmother was always 
mentioned by my father with very great respect. 

At the period of which 1 speak, the M^ost end of London 
swarmed with chairmen; who, that they mightj-read more safely, 
had their shoes made differently from those of other people;- 
to which particular branch of the trade my father applied 
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.)l^se}f wth some sttcceis. But he was nat satisfied witH the 
•proftte he acquired hy shoemaking: he was(^rery fond pf horses, 
and- “having some knowledge of •them, he *became a Sealer in 
theim Few persons Sut thte gi'eat, at this t^ime, kej)t any sort 
of carriage. It was common, for t\h&o who wished tb ride out, 
to hir6 a horse for the day j and mf father kept several horses 
for this purpose, if his wort! was to be taken, they were such 
as were not very easily to be matched. The praise he be¬ 
stowed on them for their perfomiances, and his admirijtion of 
their make and beauty, were strong and continued. Young as 
I was, he earnestly wished to see me able to ride. He had a 
beautiful pony (at least, so he called, and so f thought it): but 
it was not more remaikablc for 3*ts boau^ than its animation. 
To hold it, required all my father’s strength and skill; yet he 
was determined I should mount this pony, and accompany 
him, whenever he took a ride. For this purpose my petticoats 
were discarded; and, as he was fonder of mo than even of hig 
horses, nay, or of his pony, ho had straps made, and I was 
buckled to the saddle, ^vith a leading-rein fastened to the 
muzzle o4 the pony, which he carefully held. Those rides, 
with the oddity of ouj equipage and appearance, sometimes 
exposed us to the ridicule of bantering acquaintance; but I 
remember no harm that liajqtenod. ^ 

About the same time father indulged another whim; 
whether he was led to it by any particular accident, I cannot 
tell. I must have been about years old when hJ put me 
under the tuitiorrof a player on the violin, who \^s a public 
perform or of some repute. Either parental fondness led my 
father to believe, or he was Mattered into the supj^ositiou, that 
I had an uncommon aptitude for the art 1 had been put to 
leajn. I shall never forget the high praises I yoceived, the 
affirmation that I was a prodigy, and the assurances my 
4ieachers gave that 1 should soon be Jioard in jmblic. These 
dreams were never realized. 

My father wa8»4inder great obligations to my Uncle John, 
and was afraid, especially just at that time, of disobliging him. 
My'uncle’s pride took the alarm; and after marking his dis 
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approbation, he as^ced with contempt,Do you mean to ma^ J 
a fiddler^of the bo^?” My practice on the violin therefore- 
ceased; \nd it is perhaps‘worth Remarking, that, thou^ I 
could playf so woll^ before I wa® stx yeS-rs old, I had wiiolly 
forgotten the art at the ag€» of seven; for, after my master left 
me, I never touched the* instrument. In the days ef my 
youthful distress I have sometimec thought,pWith bitter regret, 
of the absurd pride of my uncle. 

■ a 

Thus far iny infantine life had passed under much more 
favourable circumstances than are common to the children of 
the poor. But when • I was about six years old the scene 
suddenly changed, a long tratn of increasing hardships began, 
and I have no doubt my sufferings were Tendered more severe 
from a consciousness of the little I had suffered till then. Thi& 
may therefore bo properly considered as the first remarkable 
era in my life. 

How far the state of my father's affairs might contribute to ^ 
the steps he took, is more than I now^an toll; but on a sudden - 
the housekeeping broke up, the horses were sold, and went 
into Berlcshire, somewhat beyond Ascot Heath, about thirty 
miles from London, where my father had taken a house. 'What 
became of his effects, in what mlfinner they were sold, and of 
every circumstance of that Rind, l*am totally ignorant, * 

I suppose the time of our, residence in Berkshire to have 
been abdUt twelve months, .The house where we lived was 
situated at*'the corner of the road, the last oka small green, or 
common, down which the road had a descent, I re- . 

member my father at first had a tall, high-boned hack, on the 
bare back of which I used, by his order, to gallop down the • 
hill, though I felt great difficulty in keeping my seat, Ifc was 
in this retired spot that my father himself began to teach me 
to read. The task at first I found difficult, till the idea one. 
day suddenly seized me of catching all the sounds I had been 
taught from the arrangement of the letteia; and my joy at 
this amazing discovery was so great, that the recollection of. it* 
has never been effacei After that, my progress was so faipid, 
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rtbat it astonished my lather. He boasted of me to.etery- 
bodyj and that I might lose no time, the^sk he sejJ me was 
eleven chapters a day in thfi OldiPestamenl. I might, indeed, 
have deceived my fatBor bj* shipping some pf the chapters, but 
a dawning regard for truth, aided the love I had (rf ref|4mg, 
and the wonderful histories I sometimes found in the Sacred 
Writings, generally*induced me to go through the whole of my 
task. One day, as I was sitting at the gate with my Bible in 
my hand, a neighbouring farmer, coming to see my father, 
asked me if I could read the Bible already 1 I answered, yes; 
and he desired me to let him hear me. I began at the place 
where the book was open, read fluently, and afterwards told 
him, that if he pleased he should hear the tenth chapter of 
Nehemiah, At this he seemed still more amazed, and, wish¬ 
ing to be C 4 )iivinced, bade me read. After listening till he 
found I could really pronounce the uncouth Hebrew names so 
much better and more easily than he supposed to be within^ 
the power of so young a child, he patted my head, gave me a 
penny, and said I was alt uncommon boy. It would be hard 
to say whether his praise or his gift was most flattering to me. 
Soon after, my father’s apprentice, the kind-hearted Dick, who 
came backward aijfi forward to my father on his affairs, brought 
me the two delightful historiffs 1 have above-mentioned, which 
were aipong those then called Chaj)maii^ Books. It was 
scarcely possible for anything t% have been more grateful to 
me than this present. Parismus, and Parismmes^ witft all the 
adventures detailed in the Seven Champions of Chrisirndoniy were 
soon as familiar to me as my catechism, or the daily prayers I 
repeated kneeling before my father. Oh, how I loved poor 
Dick! 

^y father was an excellent pedestrian, and would often walk 
to London and back again, more than sixty miles, in the same 
day. Sometimes he dined at home, ai^d went to London in the 
afternoon, and even then, I rather think, though I cannot be 
certain, that he made a point of sleeping in his own house. In 
height he was about five feet four, perfectly free from corpu¬ 
lency, sober, and satisfied with plain, wholesome diet. He 
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ixsed Bpeak wltk great aelf-complfcency of the manner 
which he^ overcame Competitors in walking, with whoii^ he some¬ 
times chanced to meet. Weave Ifeen oveitaken by tall inenj” 
he would «ay, “w^h whom I crjuki no£ keep pace, and, they 
have .bid me good-bye, andfr told me they should be in London 
at such a time before mo^’ but they wore every one of them 
mistaken. They could not proceed without stopping to rest, 
and taking their pint of beer, their bread and cheese, or what¬ 
ever they could get to eat and drink. 1 was never far behind 
them, I wanted nothing to eat or drink, I was not weary, I 
passed the houses in which they were sitting,! and got forwaitJ 
sometimes more •‘than* a mile before them; while they would 
make another call, perhaps,- and another,, so that 1 always 
arrived before them.^' 

Ono afternoon, however, he was desirous of going to town 
at a later hour than usual, and therefore, for expedition's sake, 
he borrowed a light gray horse of a neighbour, on condition 
that it should be returned that evening. He then mounted, * 
and placed me behind him, tr usting «to my courage and good 
sense for finding niy Avay home with the horse. 1, know not 
how far he took me, except that wo passed over somd part of 
Ascot Heath, if not all of it; and aliout an jioiir before^it whs 
dark, he alighted, left me on hoi^seback, and carefully, gave mo 
such directions as' he supposed l^wcould not mistake. ^ lu this 
he conjectured rightly; I began to trot away, anxious to got 
home bdrore it was too dark; but, unliicki<'.y for mo, some time 
after we hud parted, with no human being*«in sight, nor any 
likelihood of meeting one, the hor>se stumbled ana^g some . 
ruts, and threw my hat off. To have lost ray hat would have 
been a terrible misfortune; I therefore ventured to alight and * 
pick it up. Then it was that I perceived any distress. 1 found 
every attempt I made to remount wholly ineffectual, and ^11 
could do was to endeavour to drag the sluggish animal along^ 
and cry bitterly. Twilight was fast approaching, and I alone 
on the heath (1 know not how far from^jiome), and never 
expecting to reach that desired place that evening. At length,*. 
however, the white railing of the race-course on Ascot Heath 
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‘ ^me in flight, and 1 coiflceiTdd hopes of remounting. iKAsord* 
ingljr» I ■with great (iifl5.culty prevailed on iiy gray nag^to stand 
tolerably nigh the railing on which I cjambered, and with 
almost unspeakable foy I fowd myself oQce more seated on 
his back. I had another piece of Igood fortune; for, before I 
had gbne far, a neighbour happened to be passing, who, seeing 
a child so circumstanced, came up, asked me some questions, 
heard the story I had to tell, and not only conveyed me safe 
to the village, but to his own house, where he gave me some¬ 
thing comfortable to eat and drink, sent the horse to its right 
owner, and put«me into the charge of some one, who took me 
home. - ' • ^ 

I know nothing tlyit tends 8o much as the anecdotes of 
childhood, when faithfully recorded, to guide the philosopher 
Ihrough that very abstruse but important labyrinth, the gra¬ 
dations that lead to the full stature, peculiar form, tempera¬ 
ment, character, and qualities of the man. I am therefore, 
anxious to recount all those concerning myself, which I suppose 
may conduce to this purfKJso. 

My father was very fond, and not a little vain, of me. He 
delighted to show how^much I was superior to other children, 
and this propensjfy had sometimes a good effect. One evening, 
when it-was quite dark, day^ght having entirely disappeared, 
and th% night being clondyfhe wifs boasting to a neighbour of 
my courage; and his coraj»nioi 4 seeming rather to doubt, my 
father replied he would put it immediately to tile proof. 
“Tom,” said he,^‘you must go to the house of FaPmer such-a- 
one” (I^wbII remember the walk, but not the name of the 
person), “and ask whether he goes to London to-morrow.” I 
was stiirtlod, but durst not dispute his authority, it was too 
gr^at over me, beskles that my vanity to prove my valour 
was not a little excited; accordingly, I took my hat and im- 
.mediately obeyed. 

The house 1 was sent to, as far as 1 can remember, must 
have been between a quarter and half a mile distant; and the 
■ road that led to it was by the side of the hedge on the left 
haIl(^ of the common. However, I knew the way well enough. 
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and |>rc»ceededj but> it was with manji stops, starts, and fears* ^ 
It may b^proper to Observe here, that although I could:not^have 
been wi^out courage, yet frwas rdSilly, when a child, exceed¬ 
ingly apprehensivcv and full o# aupersfition. When I» saw 
magpies, it denoted good of ill luck, according as they did or 
did not cross me. When talking, I pored for pins or* rusty 
nails; which, if they lay in certain directions, foreboded some 
misfortune. Many such whims possessed my brain; I was 
therefore not at all free from notions of this kind on the 
present occasion. However, I went forward on my errand, 
humming, whistling, and looking as carefully ^is I could; now 
and then making* a fatee step, which helped to relieve me, for 
it obliged me to attend to t^e road, .When I came to the 
farmhouse, I delivered my message. “iJless me, child,” cried 
the people within, “have you come this dark night all alone 
“Oh, yes,” I said, assuming an air of self-consequence. “And 
who sent you?” “My father wanted to hnow*^ I replied 
equivocally. One of them then offered to take me home,* but 
this I would by no means admit. My whole little stock of 
vanity was roused, and I hastily scami)crcd out of the house, 
and was hidden in the dark. My return was something, but 
not much less alarming than ray journey th^ither. At last 1 
got safely home, glad to be rid ol ray fears, and inwardly not 
a little elated with my success. “Did you hear or see anybody, 
Tom,” said my father, “as ycei wont or came back?” “No,” 
said I, “ft was quite dark; not but I thought, once or twice, I 
did hear something behind mo.” In fact, it vwis my father and 
his companion, who had followed mo at a little distame. This, 
my father, in fondly praising me for my courage, some time 
after told me. 

All that I now recollect more of this residence in Berkshire 
is, that my father, after Jiaving been from home longer than- 
usual, put a sudden, and to me unexpected, end to it—^took 
me with him, and for some time travelled round the country- 

The first place I distinctly remember myself, was London, *. 
where I have a faint notion of having been among boys with 
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' tlieir school-books. Whether I was sent ^ school for^ week 
or two,. while my father and mother were adjustijj^g their 
aflfaxrs and preparing for their careeBj is more than I can 
affirm oi deny; though I have no recollection of acquiring any 
knowledge, a thing which, before Ihis, had begun to make a 
strong impression on me. If I wtre really sent to school, it 
must have })een for a very short time, nor could I have been 
provided with books or other means of improvement. And, 
indeed, my father was so straitened in his circumstan(itjs, that 
my mother very soon after agreed to turn pedlar, hung a 
basket with pins, needles, tape, garters, and other small haber¬ 
dashery on her arm, and hawked them* thrdrugh the outskirts 
and neighbourhootl of. London, while I trotted after her. I 
might at first, perha{)6, feel some disgust at this employment: 
hnt use soor reconciled me to it, as the following anecdote will 
show. 

I cannot say what my father's employment was while I and 
niy mother were, what they emphatically called irainpiny the 
Villages, to hawk our pedlary. It may bo j^resumed, however, 
that it wm not very lucrative, for he soon aftei- left it, and he 
and my njother went jiito the ^country, hawking their small- 
wares,* and dragging mo after them. They went first to Cam¬ 
bridge, and afterwards, as their hopes of^ success led them, 
traversed the neighbouring villages. Among these, we came 
to one which I thought most remarkably clean, well built, and 
unlike villages in gtdn^al; my father said it was the handsomest 
in the kingdom. •‘We must have been very poor, hdwever, and 
hard dri'v^SW on this occasion: for here it was that I was either 
encouraged, or commanded, one day, to go by myself from 
house to house, and beg. Young as I was I-had considerable 
readiness in making out a story, and on this day my little 
inventive faculties shone forth with much brilliancy. I told 
.one story at one house, another at wother, and continued to 
vary my tale just as the suggestions arose: the consequence of 
which was, that I fnoved the good country-people exceedingly. 
'One ^called me a poor fatherless child: another exclaimed, 
“What a pity! I had so much sensei” a third patted my head, 
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and prayed God toy)re3erve me, tha# I might make a good ** 
man, most of mem contributed either by scraps.of meat^ 
farthings, bread and cheese,^6r otHer homely offers, to enrich 
me, and send me »vay with mj pockets loaded, I joyfully 
brought aS much of my stl)res as I could carry, to the place 
of rendezvous my parents •had appointed, M'here 1 asboftished 
them by again reciting the false tales I had so readily invented. 
My father, whose passions were easily moved, felt no little 
conflict* of mind as I proceede^d. I can now, in imagination, 
see the working of his features. “C5od bless the boy! I never 
hoard the like!” Then turning to my mother, he exclaimed 
with groat earnestness; “This must not be! the poor child 
will become a common-place liar! A liedgfe-side rogue!—fie 
will learn to pilfer!—Turn a confirmed -vagrant!—Go on-the 
highway when he is older, and got hanged, lie shall never go 
on such errands again.” IIow fortunate for me in this l espect 
that I had such a father! Ho wms driven by extreme poverty, 
restless anxiety, and a brain too prone to sanguine ex})ectalion, 
into many absurdities, wdiich were bito the hnrljirigors of fros^ 
misfortunes: but he had as much integiaty and honesty of 
heart as perhaps any man in the kingd^^m, 'who had no greater 
advantages. It jdeases mo now to recolkict, that, tlumgh 
] had a consciousness that my talents could keep niy 2 >arents 
from want, I had a still stronger ^ense of the justice of my 
fathers rcmarics. As it hapj(med, 1 liad not only read and 
remembered iha conseqnoiices of good,add evil, as they are 
pointed out in the Scriptures, but I had also lKx:ome acquainted 
with some of tlio renowned heroes of fablo; and to"oe a liar,‘a 
rogue, and gi^t hanged, did not square well Avith the confused 
ideas I had either of goodness or greatness, or with my notions 
of a hero. , » i, 

From the viiiinily of Cambridge we passed on to the Isle of 
Ely, hawking our difforcut wares, pins, laces, templing ribbons,, 
and garters, in every village we came to; arriving first at Peter¬ 
borough, and afterwards taking care to be pVesent at Wisbeach 
fair. Markets, fairs, and wakes were indeed the great o^jtMrtS ' 
which regulated oil our motions. 
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’ The Isle of Ely, from ite raarsliy nattije, w much inleAed by 
-the rejjtile tribes. One day, as we were pttehing forwsi^ through 

* ,thB grass by the road ^de, !• saw wbaf I imagined to be a 
be^tiful ribbon, stHped jind spotted with various colours, but 
chiefly blue and white; and witllgreat surprise, cfttching hold 
of my mother’s arm, I cried, “Look, Mammy, look I" No less 
admiring was she than myself, and equally mistaken,—“ Bless# 
rae,” said she, “how pretty!” Then stooping to take it up, 
she touched it; but our surprise now greatly increased, when 
a large snake uncoiled itself, darted forward, and in a moment 
was out of flight. My father was much amused at the terror 
we felt. Ho had lived for some timeVith a farmer, and knew 
the difTercnco betwo^an the adder and common snake tribes, 
with the hanuless nature of the latter. For in summer and 

• autumn, jrhenever he could come upon a sleeping snake, he 
made it his diversion to catch it by the tail, shake it when it 
attempted to rise, and bring it with him wherever he was 
going. A country-woman, with whom we met shortly after, 

'told us that the breed af snakes was so common in those parts, 
that thgy could not be kept out of their (X)ttages, where they 
frequently took shelter, espechilly in the night. 

The things of which I have the most distinct recollection as 
connected with the Jslc of Tilly, arc its marshy lands, multiplied 
ditchqp, long broad grassy low and numerous draining mills, 
with the cathedral of Peterborough, wldch I thought beautiful; 
but above all, thospe then dear and delightful creatures, a quack 
doctor, peepingifrom behind his curtaiTi, and that (froll devil, his 
■merry A^rew, apparitions first beheld by me at Wisbeaeh fair. 
It was a pleasure so unexpected, so exquisite, sc^rich and rare, 
that I followed the meny Andrew and his drummer through 
the streets, gliding under arms and between Ipgs, never long 
together three 3^ards apart from him; almost bursting with 
laughter at his extreme eomicalily; tracing the gridirons, 
Punchinellos, and |)antomime figures on his jacket; wondering 
at the manner in#which he twirled his hat in the air, and again 
caught it so dexterously on his head. My curiosity did not 
abate, when he examined to see if there was not some little 
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devil tid within it, TP^th a grotesque sqciint of his eyes, twist 
of his nosfi,*and the eAlamation, “Oh, ho! have I caught you, 
Mr. Imp?”—making a snatchthe Inside of his hat, graspttig 
at something, opening his hand, findiuig nothing in it, and tjren 
crying, with a stupid stare,i-“No! you see, good folks, the 
devil of any devil is here!” fl?hon again, when he returned to 
fthe stage, followed by an eager crowd, and .in an imperious 
ton© was ordered by his master to mount,—to see the comical 
jump he'gave, alighting half upright, roaring with pretended 
pain, pressing his hip, declaring he had put out his collar bone, 
crying to his master to come and cure it, reeveiving a kick, 
springing up and making a scmersault; thanking his master 
kindly for making him well; ^et the momesit his back was 
turned, mocking him with wry faces; answering the doctor, 
whom 1 should have thought extremely witty, if Avdrew had 
not been there, with jokes so apposite and whimsical as never 
failed to produce roars of laughter. All this was to mo as¬ 
suredly, “the feast of reason and the flow of soul!” As it 
was the first scene of the kind I had ever witnessed, so it was' 
the most ecstatic. I think it by no means improbable, that 
an ardent love of the diamatic art took joot in my mind from 
the incidents of that day. 

There are short periods of my life, during which,, when 
endeavouring to rcti’ace them,® f am surprised to find I can 
scarcely recollect anything of w^hat happened, and this was 
one of tbem^’ How we got from the Isle of ^ly —-where we 
went—M^hat we did—the reasons that indm cid my fnther and 
mother to fors^ike the business of pedlars—whether he returned 
to London for a short time, and again sat down to what he 
called his trade, namely, that of making, pr rather mending 
shoes—are questions which I cannot answer. This interval, 
though not very long, mu^t have been ot some duration; for 
the first remarkable fact that presents itself to my mind, is 
the strong recollection I have of being at Coventry, walking 
with my little sister in my arms in a large desolate back-yard, 
at the outskirts of the city. Through this yard, a deep, open 
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oomxnon sewer ran, iiffco which my sistjr either spraihg or fell 
, by. accident, where she njust almost instantly hav6 been suffo¬ 
cated, had not I, instead of being terrifi(5d, and running to call 
fonhelp, immediately thr4wb my^lf on thfe ground,^and dragged 
her safely out. I ran, at once te^fied and rejoiced, to tell my 
fath*er and mother what had happened, and was rewarded by 
the praises I received frobi them for the good sense and in-® 
trepidity I had shown. It has been my good fortune to have 
saved more lives than one, bift this Avas the first. 

In and of Coventry itself, I remember several little traits 
and incidents? I was much taken with the virtue, beauty, 
and magnanimity of Lady Go^mi:—the misfortune that befel 
Peeping Tom A?as a’ fine mark of Dijrine justice; and I was 
equally delighted to think that all the people had bread 
enough, I supposed, Avhon the excessive toll Avas taken off. 
Coventry Cross was then standing, and though greatly dilapi¬ 
dated, made no little im 2 )res.sion on my imaginjition, aa I 
walked round and round it, and gazed at its spiral forms, 
commensurate j^roiiortioiis, numerous little leccsse-s and figures, 
though lialf destroyed, tliat suggested ideas of ])eauty, sanctity, 
and the events of pa»t times. Not that I would haA^o it sup¬ 
posed that, these iJeas jyassed individually and distinctly 
through the mind of an unins^i'ucted l^y, little more than 
eight ^ ears old, but the effect of them altogether was such as 
I have here described. • • 

My father, though active and of a strong constitution, was 
short, slight-biftlt, and Avholly unable to contend Avith men 
lu getioral. But he Avas passionate, and free-spoken if he 
thought himself ill-used, and had thus give» offence to a 
130werfuJ, brutal rival in the market, by whom ho was treated 
with great contenljjt, and threatened Avith i)ersonal chastise¬ 
ment. I well remember the grief and indignation I then felt 
that my father should be thus degraded; and that he, 1, and 
all belonging to him, shoiild bo unable to redress his wrongs. 

This happeneef on a market-day; and I believe it was on the 
same day that my father, thinking me almost perished with 
thd^.old, gave me a pint of ale to drink, which so far inebriated 
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me, that*I was quite sj^bamed. My fatW faimsdf was a man 
of such sftbViety, that I had heard |iim often declare that,he 
had never in his life'been overcome with^ liquor. Besides,'! 
loved religipus book&, and t^ey all fnformed me drunkeniress 
was a great sin. I thoi-ofore*^took it very much to heart, that 
I should so early have been guilty of a crime of which he was 
'entirely innocent. However, he consoled nfe by taking the 
blame ujwn himself for giving me more to drink than I could 
be supposed able to bear. “ 

It was here that I saw a person of a very odd and almost 
unaccountable appearance. I could not discovfer whether he 
was young or old; for he seempd to be both. The size of his 
limbs, the form of his feody, the colour 6f h*s hair and face, 
were such as might have belonged to a boy of eighteen; aJid 
to correspond with these ho had st)iiiothing of spriglitliness in 
his manner; but his gait and deportment were those of old 
age; he stooped in the shoulders, and he had the greatest 
number of small wrinkles in his face thfit 1 have ever seen. 
The reason why I mention many of these (in themselves per¬ 
haps insignificant) circumstances, is, that the inquiring reader 
may be able to trace the bent and progxess of luy mind, and 
how far I was prone to observation 

< • 

Having been bred to an employment for which he was v'ery ill- 
fitted, both from his physical :£hd nicntal powers and propen¬ 
sities, the habit that became most rooted' in and most fatal to 
my father, was a fickleness of disposition, a thorough persuasion, 
after he had tried one means of providing for himself ancf 
family for a certain time, that he had discovered another far 
more profitable and secure. Steadiness of pursuit was a virtue 
at which he could never anive; and 1 believe few men in tka 
kingdom had in the course of their lives been the hucksters of 
so many small wares, or more enterprising dealers in articles 
of a halfpenny value. 

Different circumstances have fixed in my mind the recollec¬ 
tion of many of the towns to which we went, and a variety 
the articles of my father’s traffic, but in all probability not a 
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tenth part of either* I «it this moment refliember in particular 
a noarkeib-day at Macclesfield in Oheshirtf; not bo mivh from 
wha{ we sold, though I ifeliovtf it was some sort of wooden 
war€(j of which trenchers a^idU spoons were in those days staple 
articles, as from a person that cau^t my attention there. This 
was almost robust and boistei'ous*woman, more than middle- 
aged, with a very .visible beard and a deep bass voice. I was 4 
never weary of listening to, looking at her, and watching all 
she said or did. I could scaroely think it possible there was 
such a woman, 

I should mention that, to carry on these itinerant trades, my 
father had begun with purchasing an aTss, and bought more as 
he could; now and then increasuig his store by the addition 
of a ragged pony, or a worn-out, weatlLcr-beaten Eo^sinante. 
In autumm ho turned his aiteiition to fniit, and conveyed 
apples and pears in hampers from villages to market-towns; 
among the latter of which I reinetnbei' w ere Tamworth, Newark- 
upon-Trent, and Hinckley. The bad nourishment I met with, 
the cold and wretched nftinnor in which I was clothed, and the 
excessive«weariness I endured in following these animals day 
after day, and being obliged to drive ci*eatures perhaps still more 
wear/ than myself, w^ere miseries much too great, and loaded 
my little heart with sorrow's far tno puitgcnt ever to be 
forgottan. By-roads and high-roaSs were alike to be traversed, 
but the former far the for they w^ere then almost 

innumerable, and tho^statc of them in winter woul<I scarcely 
at present be Iwlievcd.—Speaking of scantincss*of diet, an 
incident happened to me which shows the great power of taste, 
or rather of imagination, over the appetite, and .which ought 
to be treasured in the memory of those who endeavour to force 
thp appetites of children. I was travelling aftei: my father in 
Staffordshire near Wosely briilge, where a country gentleman 
^ had a seat. I went into the house, whether alone or for what 
purpose I totally forget; but I well remember the fragiaiit 
steams of the kitchen, and the longing wushes they excited. 
‘As I WHS going away, a good-natured servant said, “Perhaps 
yoiNare hungry, little boy?” To which, bashfully hanging 
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my fiead, I answered, “Yes “ Well,*then, stop a minute, I'll j 
give yov something dice;” and accordingly, a large basin of'rich 
pease-soup was brought me,*rfS:id a^spoon. I had never ^ten, 
nor perhaps heard oi such a thiiig* beforh; but the monyjnt I**- 
smelt it And applied it to my palate, I conceived such an 
excessive dislike to it, that# though I felt ashamed, and^ made 
every effort I could, 1 found it impossible toewallow a spoonful. 
Some servants were by my side, and one of them asked, “What! 
don't you like it? can't you feat it?” To which, perfectly 
abashed and again hanging my head, I replied, “No”. “Hal” 
said one of them, “ you are a dainty chap; hojyever, I wonder 
who kec]»s you, or what it is you do like!” I made no reply, 
but, hungry as I ^vas and OTctclicdly disappointed, hurried 
away as fast as I could to overtake my father. I should 
remark, that since I have grown up pease-soup .has always 
been a favourite dish with me; perha]).s, accustomed as I had 
been from childhood to the plainest food, and empty as my 
stomach then was, this high-flavoui’cd composition would un- 
avoidabl}^ excite disgust, • 

My father became by turns a collector and vendor* of rags, a 
hardAvareman, a dealer in buckles, Imttpns, and pewter-spoons; 
in short, a ti-aflickcr in whatever could bring gain. BuC there 
was one thing which fixed his attention longer than any other, 
and which, therefore, 1 suppose ho found the most liicrative, 
which Avas to fetch j)ottery fi^om the neighbourhood of Stone, 
in Staffordshire, and to hawk it throjigti all the North of 
England. Of all other travelling, this avm.i the most con¬ 
tinual, the most severe, and the most intoleiablc. Derbyshire, 
Cheshire, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshu e, Warwicksliire, the 
towns and cities of Birmingham. Walsall, Wolverhampton^ 
Coventry, D^irby, Burton-upon-Treiri, Litchfield, TamAvorJ;h, 
Atherstone, Nuneaton, LutterA\ orth, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, nay, as 
far up as Warwick, Stratford-upon-Avon, Daventry, Northamp-^ 
ton, Newport-ragnell, Banbury (I well remember its delicious 
cakes); and on the east, Stamford in Ifincolnshire, Grantham, and 
in short every place within possible reach, or where pottery might 
be sold, received Aiaits from my father, the asses, and pooy^me. 
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' • What became of my* mother, during these excungons, I 
do not accurately recollect, except that she was. vith us 
occasionally, as at Macclesrfeld instance, where the woman 
.with Jhe beard and bSss vo^peoso fixed my attention. She was 
also with us at Litchfield and Cowntry. Most probably she 
was irf general left at home, with h%r child or children. 

By home, 1 mean an old heuso, half in ruins, about two miles 
on the north-east side of Rngcley, with a kitchen-garden, 
paddock, and croft, which afforded some scanty supplies to 
man and boast, when my father found it convenient, or thought 
proper, to rest a little from his labours; but to me this house 
often became a don of misery. I was iiot yet nine years old, 
but I had a variety of employments. First, I was the mes¬ 
senger of the family .to Rugeley, whither I took money, and 
brought bafik delicious white bread, for which it was then 
famous, with such minor articles as were wanted. But when 
trusted by myself, 1 could not help loitering on the road^ 
diverting myself with whatever caught my attention, and 
examining every new object with an idle, boyish curiosity, 
from wliiah I derived little profit. So that a journey, which 
ought to have been pcr4)nncd in less than two hours, generally 
took ifie more than half a (la^^ 1 knew the consequences, and 

had a kind of horror of them, yet could not resist, could not 
prevail •upon myself to go strai^t forward; such was the 
united force of habit and cuiiosi^. 

My father was aSkg extreme.in his anger and in*his com¬ 
passion. He usatl to beat me, pull my hair up by tbe roots, 
and drag me by the ears along the ground, till they ran with 
blood. Indeed my repeated faults were so unpardonable, that 
he could scarcely blame himself. Yet probably within an hour 
af^r he had excrcisw^d his severity upon me, he^ would break 
out into passionate exclamations of fondness, alarming himself 
^lest he should some time or other do jp.e a serious mischief, and 
declaring that rather than so, he would a thousand times 
prefer instant death. 

^Chastisements like these were grievous, hut they were by 
no li^iOans the whole of what I had to encounter. I know not 
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hot^ happened', hut at this early age I was entrusted with 
busine^,rather like^ an adult than a child. 

Towards Litchfipld, on 4lse ri^t, lay Cannock heatli-and 
town; and adjoining to this fee^th, ofi the left, there were 
coal-pits situated in a remarkably heavy clay country: (I speak 
from childish recollection^ and may therefore expect- to be 
pardoned, should 1 in description commit any local errors; as I 
have never been at Cannock, the coal-pits, or the heath, since 
that psriod). Desirous of employing his asses, yet averse to 
go himself (I know not for M^hat reason), my father frequently 
sent me to these coal-pits to get a single aes loaded, and to 
drive him over the he^th to Kugeley, there to find a customer 
for my coals. The article was so cheap, and so near, that the 
profits could be but very small, yet they .were something. . Had 
the weather been fine when I was sent on theseieixands, the 
task would not have been so difficult, nor the wonder so great; 
but at the time I was unfortunately sent there, I have a perfect 
recollection of deep ruts, of cattle, both asses and horses, 
unable to drag their legs through '.he clay, and of caxls rikI 
wagons that Avere set fast in it. I do not moan that these 
accidents luipponcd every day, but they were common to the 
place; and to poor helpless n)e, with a creature that? could 
scarcely stand under its bui'den, they were not less frequent than 
to others. When anybody that could assist me happened to 
be near, I thought myself in,luck;ebut if 1 Avas obliged to run 
from coal-pit to coal-pit, to request th^ man who turne<l the 
wheel to ceme and help me, the chance of compliance was little. 

I often got nothing but a surly cui’se and a denial, so till some 
unlooked-for accident brought me relief, there my loaded {iss, 
sometimes heaving a groan at what he suATored, was obliged 
to stay, ^ w 

The most remarkable instance of this kind of distress may 
perhaps deserve recounting. One day, my ass had passed^ 
safely through the clay ruts and deep roads, and under my 
gxiidance had begun to ascend a hill Ave had to cross on Oannock 
Heath on our way to Eugoley. The wind was very h^h, * 
though while we were on low ground, I had never suspecteO its 
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Tdal foree. But my appre'iiensions began to increase with our 
ascent,',and when on the Buinjnit of the hill,*nearly opposite to 
two clTunpa of trees, which are pictifred to my imagination as 
they stpod there at tfiat times it blew gust after gust, too 
powerful for the loaded animal to resist, and down ft came. 
Througli life I have always had a strAig sense of the grief and 
utter despair I then* felt. But what a little surijrises me is 
that I have no recollection whatever of the means by which I 
found relief, but rather of the naked and desolate plate in 
which I was, and my inability to help myself. Could I have 
unloaded the as8,»it would not have been much matter; but 
the coals were brought from the pit in such masses, that three 
of them were genefally'an ass load; any^ one of which was 
usually beyond my strength, I have no doubt, however, but 
I got them but some means or other to Rugeley, and brought 
the money for them safe to my father, whom 1 could not help 
secretly accusing of insensibility, though that was the very . 
reverse of his character. 

The coal-pits were situated on the extremity of an old forest, 
inhabited by large quantities of red deer. At tliese I always 
stopped to look; but what surprised and delighted me most 
was the noble stag,* for to him^the deer ajDpeared insignificant. 
^Him I often saw bounding along, e;^eing objects without fear, 
and makbig prodigious leaps over obstacles that oi)p 08 ed his 
passage. In this free state, 4ndoctf, he cannot but excite our 
admiration. * • 

One little anc^cflote I must not omit. The rdhder will 
naturally suppose that, from the time I l)egan to travel the 
' country with my father and mother, I had little, leisure or 
‘opportunity to acquire any knovledgo by reading. I was too 
muck pressed by fatigue, hunger, cold, and nakedness. Still, 
however, I cannot but suppose, as well from my own propen¬ 
sity to obey the will of God, as from my father's wish to 
encourage my inclinations of this kind, that I continued to 
repeat my prayez's and catechism morning and evening, and on 
Sundays to read the prayer-book and Bible. At any rate, I 
«bad not forgotten to read; for while we were at the house 
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neax* Rugeley, by some means or Esther, the song of Chfiyy 
Chace '^ame into my possession, ^hich I read over-with great 
delight at our fireside. * *My father, who knew that my 
memory was tolerably re^.tcnti'f e/and saw the great nujnber of 
stanzas "the ballad contaifted, said to me, “Well, Tom, can you 
get that song by heart^r' To this question I very readily 
answered, “ Yes”. “ In how long a time f* “ Why, you know, 
Father, I have got such w'ork for to-morrow, and what work 
you Vill set me for the following days I can't tell; however, 

I can get it in three days.” “What, perfectly?” “Yes.” 
“Well, if you do that, Fll give yon a halfpenny.” Rejoiced 
at my father's generosity, “Oh, then, never fear!” said I. I 
scarcely need add J^hat my task was'casiiy accomplished, anjd 
that I then had the valuable sum of 'a halfpenny at my own 
disposal. 

There v'^as a single instance in which I travelled on fc>(»t 
thirty miles in one day. Whether the miles were measured or 
computed, is a circumstance which ? now forget; but the rokds 
were so heavy, owing to a strong clay soil, that thclast quarter 
of a mile I had to go, 1 M’as obliged to confess 1 could walk no 
farther, and I was carried on a countryman’s shoulders. .411 
those who heard of this, ^nd knew how young, hoAV slight of 
limb, and stunted in my growth 1 was, exqu essed theiv astonish¬ 
ment, and some their doubts. 1" think this happened before I 
was ton years of age. 

My father broke up his little cstablivshifJont near Rugeley, 
and took me with him into Cheshire, but left mo at a yillagO 
two or three miles from Haslem, v horc 1 was intrusted to the ' 
care of an old woman who kept a lodging-house, i.tid whom, 
from the whole of her a])poiirance, as well as her kindness to 
me, I always remembered with resjjcct. On the evening of my 
arrival, but later, two travelling irishmen came in, and wei'e 
admitted as lodgers. My father had bargained with the old 
woman, that she v^as to provide for me; travellers, of course, 
who come in at sunset and depart at daybreak, provide' for 
themselves, or are obliged to be satisfied with what such barren, 
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^ jibod^s can supply. The Irishmen had prc^ded a halfpenny 
roll between them: what they might have mdre I do not fenow. 
But my good old dame they noticed*to be nuishing up a plen¬ 
tiful supper of new niillt and potatoes for me, a dish in which 
their hearts delighted. Whether it was contrivance, accident, 
or according to rule, I cannot say; did not, however, sup 
in the presence of thQ old woman, but in the room in which we 
all three slept. No sooner were we here, and I had begun in 
imagination to devour my delicate mashed potatoes, than the 
Irishmen came u]> to me, patted my cheeks, told me what a 
pretty little boy I.was, asked me my name, inquired who took 
care of me, and to what country 1 was going; and swore by 
the holy father theyk never in all Iheir lives saw so sweet a 
looking boy, and so compliant and good-tempered. “ Do, now,” 
said one of them, “let me taste of your mashed potatoes.” 
“Aye, and mo too,” said the other. “I tvarrand you don't 
much care about them! We, now, are a dale more used to 
them in Ireland. I'm sure you'll be very glad to make an 
exchange. Here, now, heroes a very fine halfpenny roll, which 
is very nice and which, to be sure, we bought for our own 
sup])cr. To be sure, wo should be fond enough of it, but we 
don’t caili about trifles; and as we have been used to ate pota¬ 
toes all the days of our lives, and you English all like bread, 
tvhy, if you plat>e, my sweet compliable fillou\ we will just make 
a little bit of a swap, and sk) w'(^ shall all ate our suppers 
heartily.” The action j^fllowcd tlio Avord. They took my 
potatoes, and gave#mo the dry roll; while 1, totally discon¬ 
certed, and not a little overawed by the wildness of my fellow- 
dodgers’ looks, the strangeness of their brogue, ^their rod 
whiskers, dark beards; carroty wigs, and sparkling black eyes, 
said not a word, but (piictly submitted, though I thoroughly 
regretted the dainty supper I had lost, and saw them devour it 
with an aching heart. ^ 

‘Whenever I write dialogues like these, it is not to he sup¬ 
posed that I pretend to repeat word for word what was said; 
after.^ the lapse of so many years, such a pretension would, on 
the face of it^ be absurd. But I do on all such occasions pre- 
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ten^ to give a trite picture of the Wnpressions that still remain 
on iniy;niind, to express the tone and spirit in which the words 
were spoken, and, in general, to repeat a part of the -words 
themselves. I cannot too Boro\^8ly d6clare that I write these 
mcmoiiy with a conscioiw desire to say nothing bnt the pure 
truth; the chief intention of them being to excite a".! ardent 
emulation in the breasts of youthful readers, by showing them 
how difficulties may be endured, how they may be overcome, 
and bow they may at last contribute, as a school of instruction, 
to bring forth hidden talent. 

» 

Next morning eAVly the Irishmen pursued their journey; 
and when my father returned, I told him 4n the hearing of our 
well meaning old hostess how I had been tricked out-of my 
supper. They immediately joined in reviling the whol^ Irish 
nation, concluding, as *‘the great vulgar and the small” gener¬ 
ally do on such occasions, that these two fellows, with the 
cunning kind of robbery they had committed, exhibited a 
faithful picture of Ireland and Iriskmen. Till corrected eii^her 
by great experience or conscientious inquiry, the human mind 
has an almost invincible juopensity, ydren any vice which most 
excites disgust or contempt is remarked in an individual of a 
particular country, to affirm that it could belong to no one else, 
and to ascribe il as a general characteristic to the. nation at' 
large. p 

I believe that my father’s intentioTjs, vrhen we left Cheshire, 
were to veclude himself for a time, by working at the shoe¬ 
making business; and that for this purp<;so he took a circuitous 
route, with a determination to settle at whatever nmikot-town • 
he should find there was a })robability of getting employment.*'; 
This pursuit led ua to Northwich, Knutsford, Conglcton, .MaCi 
clesfield, Sheffield, ChappcMo-Frith, in which country the 
scenery astonished mc^ and where I was particularly atruck 
with three conic haiT'en rocks, which, I remarked to my father, 
were like three sugar loaves. We also went to Buxton, Bake- 
well, Chesterfield, and Mansfield, where sickness detained us 
for a time. This sickness was a mutual and dangerom fever, 
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• •vAiich. we cauglit, either oy our being uualfte to reach a lodg- 
ing-heusey or to pay for a lodging, and by Sur sleeping, fai con¬ 
sequence, under a damp hedge, arf imprudence that had nearly 
proved fatal to usj nor hav® iover^ceased at intervals to feel 
its effects. Some time after our recevory from the fever, I was 
seized by an asthma, which became lo violent, that it was only 
occasionally I dared venture from the house, I can give no 
account how we were maintained while we were at Mansfield, 
nor of the means by which we rocovered; but I have a perfect 
picture before me of a decent, cleanly house, good attendance, 
and countenances that were kind and cheerful. At the same 
time, I have no recollection of conceiving’ ourselves indebted to 
charity, or of boiri^ under any apprehen^ons of future want; 
so that I can hardly suppose that the circumstance wdiich first 
occasioned mr illness, arose fi^m pecuniary distress. 

After w^c bad recovered sufficient strength, our next remove 
w'^as to Nottingham, where we lodged in a house not far from ' 
the park,with the castle in view, and the brook that winds 
along the low grounds beftcath the height on which it is built. 

A game \wiiicli I do not remember to have seen played any 
whej'e else, and which afibrdod me no little pleasure, was that 
of tw’^o men havijig cscli a roiyid bright ball of iron or steel, to 
\vhich they had the art of giving an elastic ^ght-line direction 
along the jtathway through the Park; and which, if I am not 
raistabon, tliey called plajdrig at l#ngboAvls, he who cqjild first 
attain the goal boing*tl^ winner.* *‘Spell and null” ‘"bandy”, 
“prison-bars”, arui other field games, in the addfess or the 
•activity of which my little heart delighted, long before I was 
“ permitted to be a partaker in them, were here -among the 

• diversions of the summer evenings. 

', In many parts, Notting})am is, as I then thought it, a very 
fine town. To me, who had seen so many, its markot-phico 
jseemed to claim an undoubted and high superiority. Situated 
on a gently rising ground, that soon becomes dry after showers, 
surrounded by inns, shops, and other buildings, and -vvel] supplied 
with almost every article, it is among the largest, most con- 
^ veniont, and handsomest in England. A little beyond it were 
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two rpmarkable iiftis, the White Lion, and the Blackamoor’s • 
Head;* aach possessed of vast cel^rage, wines of I .know n 9 t 
what age, with viands, beds, tod other conveniences, such it 
gave me the greatest satisfacticea j^o heal" described. 

One df our four principal rivers, the noble Trent, flows 
through the meadows belbw the town, at no very great dis¬ 
tance. The scenery round it, to my boyish apprehension, was 
grand. When the day and the stream were clear, I have often 
taken* a particular pleasure .in watching the shoals of fish 
of the smaller kind in which it abounded, or in now and then 
catching a glimpse of some of greater magnitude, or in seeing 
them brought on shore by the dexterous angler. A village, 
called the Hermitage, lay on*its banks,* and^thither I delighted 
to walk, because it was connected with circumstances which 
interested my imagination. Here, as well as in other places fn 
the outskirts of the town, there were houses cut in the rock; 
and I could not but fancy them to have been formerly inhabited 
by a venerable and holy brotherhood, of Hermits, These 
houses wore indeed to me objects of^the greatest cui'iosity, -1 
could never cease admiring that men should persevere in hew¬ 
ing themselves out such habitations, apd that they should turn 
a thing so barren to so much use and profit; for the^ rocks 
were in fact high banks of sandstone, and on the top of them, 
that is, on the roofs of their houses, each man had his garden. 

I Avalked much about at J^ottir.gham in company with my 
father, to whom I was very eager ^ t;ommnnicaDe all my 
juvenile pK'iasurcs, and of whom I also madepconstant inquiries 
with respect to the objects wo saw. lie, however, could oftener ■ 
make conjcpturcs than give information. I imagine his reason • 
for taking me thus into the air was, as he ho])od, to arrest • 
the progress of the asthma, which daily iiu'reascd, and became 
alarming ; for there were times when 1 could not walk above a 
few yards without standing still to recover breath. Such 
medical people as my father could obtain access to were con¬ 
sulted ; but the general opinion was, unless youth and growth 
should relieve me, the disease was for life. An intelligent 
surgeon happened to think otherwise: he entertained hppos, he ^ 
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- said, provided an issue was made, and cargfully kept open on 
'^the inside of each leg below |the knee. My father accepted his 
offer to perforate the skin, and direct me in dressing the issues; 
for to jtny known prudence ithls ca«e was readily committed. 
The success of the remedy cqualkJl the expectations of the 
surgeon. The cure, aided no doubt oy my youth and cheerful 
temperament, was progressively visible from week to week, and 
my joy and thankfulness to my medical guide were great. 
Whoever he was, I certainly ow6 him much; but I have for¬ 
gotten his name. This must have happened in the year 1756 
or 1757, but I believe the latter. 

• 

. Public sights, eve'll though cruel, have been, through all ages, 
the delight of the herd of maTikind. The sessions were just 
over, and a malefactor, who had been sentenced to death, was 
left by the judge for execution. My father proposed that we 
should accompany the crcjwd, and sec what was to be seen. To * 
this I consented; we follov ed the cart to the gallows, which stood 
at some distance from the U)\vii; and by talking with each 
other, listcfiing to the remarks that were made, some of them 
charitable, others taiTited with a revengeful spirit, and by fre¬ 
quently stopping to ol)sci*vo tie agitation of the poor wretch 
whoso life was so soon to cease, k was thi|()\vn into a very 
pensive state of mind. However, taking my father by the 
hand, 1 patiently ivaited the*awfut moment when the (w-p was 
drawn over the ciilj)r]t\s*c 3 ^cs, and’he was suddenly lifted into 
the air. Here hJh convulsive struggles, to my young and 
apprehensive imagination, were intoJcj'able: I soon turned my 
eyes away, unable to look any longer; and my faMier, seeing 
*tho pain I was in, said, “Come, Tom, let us go*\ “Oh, yes, 
yes, Father, as fast as*\ve can!” was ray reply. The effect on 
my mind was such, that I made, as 1 suppose, the first fixed 
resolution of my life, and declaied it tn a tone that denoted 
how determined I was,—“ Never again, while I live,” said I, 
“will I go and see a malefactor put to death.” Five or six and 
twenty years afterwards, 1 thought it an act of dutj^ to change 

.this determination when 1 was first at Paris in the year 1783, 
(M1C8) s 
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Through life, hoV&ver, when hanging, and the various ways in , 
•whick men exterminate each otjier, have been talked of, I> 
have rarely, if aver, forgetten the poor dying culprit of 
Nottingham. , ' 

It shduld seem that men have at all times had th*e good 
sense to contrast their mCluncholy and often disgusting insti¬ 
tutions with others of an opposite tendency, and that seldom 
fail, in the very nature of them, to revive the sickening heait, 
and give it animation and delight. 

The time of Nottingham races drew near. My father was a 
great lover of horses, as I have said; and fsom his discourse, 
as well as the little T had seen of these noble animals, 1 was 
eager to become better acquaijited with them. My father re 
capitulated the diflereiit jilaces at which he had seen horses 
run, recounted the names of the famous m inners had kno^, 
and filled up the picture with the accid(uits common on such 
occasions, the amazing cunning of sharpers, the punishments 
inflicted on some of their detected rogueries; the cries of the 
betting-chair, the tumult of the crowd M^hon the horses M^crc 
running, the daTiger of being too noiiv the course, wth the 
difficulty of keeping it clear, the multitude of gaming and 
drinking-bootbs, and all that variety of delightful corfimution 
which was calculated to gratify my boyish fancy. 'Pho ^\bole 
scene was like enchantment; and all my wishes wore now* 
centred in its being realized 

Ten days or a fortnight before lliQ, thiie, straggling horses 
for the diherent plates began to drop in; and of course to take 
their morning and evening exercise orx the course, where they- 
might bo s^en. This was a pleasino not to be neglected either • 
by me or my father. I was deb’ghtcd with the fineness of their« 
limbs, their glossy coats; and not a littli^aniused, when follow¬ 
ing them from exercise to the stable, if I were but allowed 
to take a peep, and soc*how their body-clothes M^oro maruiged, 
how the curryhig and brushing of them was performed, their 
high straw beds prepared, their long hay carefully chosen, and 
their oats sifted and re-sifted. Everything about a race-horse 
is precious: but I pitied them for being so much stinted in^ 
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their food, ami especiauy irhen my fath^*told me must 
decrease, and that tjp night befort they atajited they 
mufitftast. • 

But the great and glorio^ 4 )art which Nottingham held in 
the aftnals of racing this year arose from the prfte of the 
KingV Plate, which was to ho contAided for by the two horses 
which everybody 1 heard speak considered as undoubtedly < 
the best in England, and perhaps equal to any that had ever 
been known, Childers alone eaccepted. Their name^ were, 
Careless and Atlas. Careless, who had been bred by a worthy 
and popular baronet of tlie county (I forget his name), was the 
decided favourite ol OA'{iry man in Nottingham, gentle or 
simple. The prow^es and equal, if not superior, merit of Atlas, 
wore.very boldly asserted by strangers, and particularly by 
jockeys, betters, and men of the turf. If I do not mistake, 
Atlas was the property of, and ])rcd by, the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire. However, ho had received a previous defeat in running 
against Careless; and this dofent the men of Nottingham con¬ 
sidered as lit^tle less thai^a certainty of future victory. The 
opposite thirty allirmcd thnt Atlas, being a remarkably power¬ 
ful horse (1 tliink scvcnt^^eii hands high), had not then attained 
his fulf force. Tboro Avas a story in circulation concerning him, 
which if tiuo deserved to bo remembered. lie was a full bred 
horse out of the Duke’s own stud, and consequently was 
intended for training; ]>ut biting i^nwicldy when foalcc^ and as 
he grew up becoming sl^ll more so, he w-as rejected on account 
of his size and clumsiness, and baitishcd to the fart breed. 

• Among tlujso inferiors ho remained, till by some accident, 
(iither of playfulness or fright, soA oral of them startgd together, 

► and the vast advantage of Atlas in speed happening to bo 
noticed, it was tlien thought proper by the grooms to restore 
him to his blood companions. 

Of those who in the least amused oi; busied themselves with 
such affairs Candess and Atlas occupied the whole discourse.. 
Many people who seemed to reason plausibly enough on the 
subject, affirmed that if anything lost the race to Careless, it 
^ would be the inferior skill of his rider, by whom neither the 
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grouniL nor the powers of the hoi^se would be well economized; • 
he wa5 iheroly the groom of a country gentleman. When 
race was over, these accusations were vociferated with weari¬ 
some reiteration. , r » 

On the appointed day,^owever, they both started for the 
King’s Plate; and I bclie\^ there was scarcely a heart*bn the 
race-course that did not swell with hope and fear. As for my 
own little one, it was all in rapture for Careless. He was so 
finely'made, his coat was so* bright, his eye so beaming, his 
limbs so animated, and every motion seemed so evidently to 
declare, “I can fly, if I please”, that 1 could not endure the 
thought of his being conquered. Alas, for the men of Not¬ 
tingham, conquered ho was! I forget wh^her it was at two 
or three ht^ats, but there was many an empty purse on that 
night, and many a sorrowful heart. •' 

These diflTeront incidents had raised a strong desire in my 
mind to bo bettor acquainted "with a subject that had giA^en to 
me, and as I thought to everybody, so much emotion, aTid I 
began to consider what might be done. At that time I was 
Hither a burden to my father than a help. I believe 1 assisted 
him a little in the mending of sL'Oes, but asthma, till very 
lately, as well as^my yoiitji, had prevented my maldrig much 
progress. At one time, indeed, I had been persuaded, though 
much ligairist my will, to heconfb apprentice to a stocking- 
weaver; but this, I forget ho'w, broke at which 1 was very 
glad: I (fid not like stocking-weaving. The question now 
occurred to me, wlietlier it would not be i>ossible to proclae ‘ 
the place oi a stablc-lioy at "Newmarket. 1 was at this time, 
in point of clothiiig, in a very moan, not to say ragged condi- ‘ 
tion, and in other respects was not rftuch bettor off. The 
stable-boys I saw at Nottingham were Invilthy, clean, ■well fed, 
well clothed, and remarkable rather for tlieir impudence thap 
seeming to live under any kind of fear or hardship. Except 
their inqmdencc, I liked everything else I saw al)oat them; 
and concluded that if I could obbiin so high a situation as 
this, I should bo very fortunate. 
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' • These reflections preyed stf much upon m;^ mind that I was 
’ at last induced to mention |hem to my faifher; and he,4iaving 
a pr^ilection for everything belbnging to a horse, and there¬ 
fore a high respect fof this, Jih^ nobjest state of that animaFs 
existence, readily fell into my views, and only feSred they 
could liot be accomplished. He resolved, however, that trial 
should be made; <ind after inquiring among the jockeys, 
thought it advisable to apply to a Mr. Woodcock, who kept 
stables four or five miles from •Newmarket, whore he trained 
horses intrusted to his care. Mr. Woodcock examined mo, 
■asked my ago, feund I was light of weight, and, as I suppose, 
liking the answers I gave to his questions, to our very gi’eat 
joy, agreed to taSe mo upon trial. In the course of my life 
there have been several changes, that each in their turn greatly 
affected my«spirits, and gave mo advantages far beyond what 
I had ever before enjoyed: of these gradual elevations, this 
was the.first. I should now be somebody. I should be* 
intrusted with the management of one of that race of creatures 
that wore the most admiAd and beloved by mo: I should be 
well clothed, wear a livery, which would show I belonged to 
one of the great: I shosild not only have food enough, but of 
that kind which was highly ^jplishijig to the appetite of youth; 
and, in addition to all this, should receive an annual stipend. 

I jumped, as it Avcrc, from a precarious and mean existence, 
M^here 1 could not tell wJiat A«oi‘.se might happen^ into a 
permanent and agrefialje employment. I had only to learn to 
ride, and peiform the duties of a stable-boy, of trhich I had 
no fear, for 1 supposed them far less difficult than I afterwards 
found they were. , 

The grooms that reside at, and in the vicinity of, this famed 
town, are all more of less acquainted with each other; and on 
Mr. Woodcock's recommendation, I was put under the care of 
^Jack Clarke, who lived with Captain Vernon, he having luckily 
a led horse, which I was to mount. The day of parting with 
my father, and of beginning our journey, was an anxious one. 
He could not too emphatically repeat the few well-meant 
precepts he had so often given me, nor I too earnestly assure 
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bim I would love ai^d obey him an my life. Not^kbstajM^ng 
his severfty, he was passionately fdhd of me, my heart ^tefed-^ 
into the same feelings, and’tlieie was great and unfei^ed 
afiFoction between us. 

c 

As is the custom in travelling with trained horses, we set 
off early, and walked without hurry. When we stopped to 
breakfast, the plenty of excellent cold beef, bread and cheese^ 
with the best table-beer, and ^ much as we pleased, gave me 
a foretaste of the fortunate change I had made. This, indeed/*' 
exceeded my utmost expectations—I was enteHng upon a new' 
existence, was delighted, fuU of hope and cheerful alacrity, 
yet too timid to be presumptuous, ‘Clarke, being a good-- 
tempered lad, and seeing me happy, a'ttemj^tcd to p\af me 
no tricks whatever. On the contrary, he gave' me all the 
caution and advice ho could, to giiard me against being drawn 
into the coiumon-placo deceptions, most of them nasty, many 
of them unhealthy, and all of them tending to make the poor 
tyro a common laughing-stock, uniformly practised by the 
resident bo 3 ^s upon every new comer. 1 do not rcc(niect one- 
half these tricks; but that with which “they begin, if I not 
mistake, is to persuade their victim t-liat the first thing 
necessary for a w(^l-traiiic(h stable-boy is to borrow as many 
waistcoats jis he can, and in the morning, after he has dressed 
and fed Jhis horse, to put th^m air*oii, take a race of perhaps 
two or three miles, return home, strify himself stark naked, 
and immediately be covered up in the hot'^dung-hill, which 
they assure him is the method the grooms take when they 
sweat themselves down to ride a lace. Should the poor fellow 
follow their directions, they conclude the joke with pailfids of 
cold water, which stand ready to throw o^er him'. 

Another of their diversions used to be that of hunting the 
owl, which is already vety whimsically described in a book of. 
much humour, and tolerably well known, called Tim BohhifCs 
Lancashire Dialect To catch the owl is to persuade a booby. 
that there is an owl found at roost in the corner of a bam; 
that a ladder must be placed against a hole, through which, 
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, wfien tbft persons within sh^ll be pleased W hoot and hunt 
bhn, he must necessarily flj, as the ban# door is shul, and 
every'other outlet closed; that tiie boy chosen to catch the 
owl must mount this ladder og the outside, and the purblind 
animal,* they say, will fly directly jnto his hat. When the 
owl-cateher is persuaded to all this^ and mounts to his post, 
the game begins: hallooing and absurd noises are made; the 
fellows within divert themselves with laughing at what is to 
come, and pretending to call to one another to drive the owl 
from this place to that; while two or three of them approach 
nearer and nearer to the hole, when they discharge the con¬ 
tents of their full tubs and pails on the head of th(i expecting 
owl-catcher. •• * 

Clarke warned mo ^xgainst several other of the games at 
which I shoi^ld be invited to play, in most of which there was 
some whim, but a great deal more of that dirty wit in which 
ill-bred Iwys are known to delight. Ciarke, howevei*, did me * 
this essential service, that he not only taught mo to avoid all 
the snares ho mentioned,•but rendered me so wary, that all 
the time I«was among this mischievous crew, I was never once 
entrapped by them. At,this they oox^isionally expressed great 
wonder*; perhaps, had they known the secret, they would have 
taken theii* revenge on Clarke. 

The weather through the whole of our joifrney was fine, the 
ride highly agreeable, and ij^^truction and information I 
received from Clarkcf nyide it stilj more pleasant to me. The 
only place I can distinctly remember having passed through, 

. and made a short stay at, was Huntingdon, 

• As I have said, Mr. Woodcock resided in the vicinity of 
Newmarket, at the'di^tanco of three or four miles; and to the 
house where he lived Clarke immediately took me, gave up 
his charge, and we parted, I believe,,with mutual good-will; 
at least, my feelings towards him were grateful and friendly. 
As a thing of course, there must have been stfibles belonging 
to the house of Mr. Woodcock, but I cannot recollect what 
^ train hfi had under him; and, to say the truth, I cannot fix 
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any one figiire, man, boy, jjr animal, except a gray fiUy, 
on th\5 back of which I was put^ and which I was int^t^ 
with the care of. „ • *■, ’ 

I doubt if Mr. Woodcock was at home on my arrival. His 
family small, and ha\i the air of being genteel. -It con¬ 
sisted of himself, his wife^^ and their daughter, who waif^ about 
eleven years old. All that I can now recollect of Mrs. and 
Miss Woodcock is having seen them very neatly dressed in 
white^that the mother assumed a very superior but obliging 
manner, and that 1 stood much in awe of her. Trees were 
thinly scattered to some distance round the house; the parlour 
was very neat, and rather spacious. In this I received one of 
those early lessons in moral honesty, whicb produce a greater 
effect on the mind of a child, or even of a youth, than is 
generally supposed. One afternoon, the tea-things and sugar- 
basin being set out in the parlour before Mrs. and Miss 
Woodcock had come down, I was passing the door, and that 
delicious bait of boyhood, a fine lump of sugar, caught my eye. 
I looked, considered, looked again, ^w nobody, found it ii ie- 
sistible, and venturing, step by step, on tiptoe, ^seized the 
tempting prize, thinking myself secure: but as I turned back 
to hasten away with it, the fiist object that struck m« was a 
young gentleman, stretched either on a chair or sofa behind 
the door, with a I )6k in his hand, a look directed to me, and 
a smile on his countenance. 1 cannot ex]»ress the shame I felt; 
but I ifnmediately returned the sugar to its place, cast down 
my eyes, and slunk away, most heartily mortified, especially 
when the young gentleman’s smile broke out into a laugh. . 

I forgot to mention, though it will easily be supposed, that 
when I entered on my new profession, my dress was changed, 
and 1 was made to look something like a^stiible-boy. 

Miss Woodcock was a very neat little girl, and it somehow 
happened, though I know not by what means, that I soon got 
rather in favour with her. She would whisper with me when* 
we met near the house, chide me, if she saw what she thought 
an impropriety, and once or twice condescended to be half or’ 
quite angry with me, while I did all in my power to please 
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her. These trifling advance however, whUoh spoke rathe? the 
innocence of the age, tha^ the intention of the nrdnfl , were 
soon*put an end to by aii accident that had nearly proved 
fatal to me. • ^ 

Peffectly a novice as I was, though I could sit with seeming 
safety on a quiet horse, I neithek knew how to keep a firm 
seat, nor suddenljj to seize one; and I was almost certain of 
being thrown if anything that was but a little violent or 
uncommon happened. I was w{f<lking the dark gray fi]Jy quite 
a foot-pace in the forest, when in an instant something startled 
her, and made,her spring aside; by which I was not only 
unseated and thrown, but, unfortunately for me, my foot hung 
in the stirrup; h^ fright was inCreased, she began to kick and 
plunge violently, and I received a blow in the stomach, which, 
'iihough it freed me from the stirrup, left me, as was supposed, 
for no inconsiderable time, dead. Somebody, I imagine, was 
riding with me, for the alarm was soon given; I was taken up, 
carried home, treated with great humanity, and, by bleeding 
and other medical meanif signs of life at length became visible. 
All that*] myself recollect of a circumstance so very serious, 
and so very near being mortal, was, that I was thrown, kicked, 
and (ireadfully frightened; that some time afterwards I found 
myself very ill in bed, in a very neat chamber, and that I was 
spoken to and attended with greal kindne^ till my recovery. 

This accident, however, 4 )ut ap end to my jockey ship in the 
service of Mr, Wocjdcpck: he discovered, a little too late, that 
the dark gray fiily and I could not be trusted safely together. 
But though he turned me away, he did not desert me. He 
recommended me to the service of a little deformed groom, 
remarkably long in the fork, I think of the name of Johnstone, 
who was esteemed ,an excellent rider, and had a string of no 
less than thirteen famous horses, the property of the Duke of 
Grafton, under his care. This wa^ acknowledged to be a 
service of'great repute; but the shrewd little groom soon dis¬ 
covered that I had all my trade to learn, and 1 was again 
dismissed. 

After this new disappointment, I felt perhaps a more serious 
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alarm than is usu&l with boys at^rich an aga For, indepen¬ 
dently of natural sensibility, I had 1 een so much of tbe world,. 
had BO often been intrusted wfth its potty affairs, depend^-so 
much upon my ability to jict fpr, myself, and had been so 
confident in my assurances my father that I ran lio risk in 
venturing alone into the wOL'ld, that my fears were not tiMing 
< when I found myself so far from him, thrown out of place, and 
convicted of being unable to perform the task I .had So 
inconsiderately UTjdcrtaken. Mr. Johnstone told me I must 
endeavour to get a place, but that for his part he could say 
little in my favour; however, he would suffer mo to remain a 
few days among the boys. My despondency was the greater, 
because, the morning before, when a horse that I was riding 
shook himself in his saddle, as horses are* sometimes observed 
to do, I fell from his back as much terrified as if he had been" 
rearing, plunging, and kicking. To hardy grooms, and boys 
that delight in playing the braggart, this was a truly ridiculous 
instance of cowardice, and was repeated with no little malignity 
and laughter. 

The unforeseen relief that has been given to misfortune 
under circumstances aj)parentl 3 ^ qw^te hopeless has frequently 
been remarked, and^not seldom affirmed to be an incontestible 
proof of a particular providence. 

I knovj; not where I got tie information, nor how, but in 
the very height of my distress, I heard that Mr. John Watson, 
training and^riding groom to Captain Vernon; a gentleman of 
acute notoriety on the turf, and in pai'tncrship with the then 
Lord March, afterwards Duke of Queensberry, was in want of, 
but just then found it difficult to procure, a stable-boy. To 
make this pleasing intelligence still more welcome, the general 
character of John Watson was that, though ho was one of the 
first grooms in Newmarkot, he was remarkable for being good- 
tempered; yet the manner in which he disciplined Jhis boys, 
though mild, was effectual, and few were in better reputa 
One consequence of this, however, was, that if any lad was dis¬ 
missed by John Watson, it was not easy for him to find a place. 
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' With him Jack Clarke lifed, the lad jrifti wham 1| came 
from 'Nottingham: this wa| another fortunate circulnstance, 
and ‘contributed to inspire me mth confidence. My present 
hopes were so strongfy contrasted •with my late fears, that 
they were indeed enviable. To spqflk for once in metaphor, I 
had'b^n as one of those who walk in the shadow of the 
-valley of death; arP accidental beam of the sun broke forth, 
and I had a beatific view of heaven. 

It was no difficult matter to meet with John WatsSn; he 
was so attentive to stablo-hours, that, except on extraordinary 
occasions, he waS always to be found. Being first careful to 
make myself look as much like a ^table-boy as I could, I came 
at the hour of four l[the summer hour for opening the afternoon 
stable’s, giving a slightT feed of oats, and going out to evening 
exercise), aiHi ventured to ask if I could see John Watson. 
The immediate answer was in the affirmative. John Watson 
came, looked at me with a serious, but gwd-natured, counten-* 
ance, and accosted mo first with, “Well, my lad, what is your 
business? I suppose I can guess; you want a place?” “ Yes, 
sir.” “Who have you lived with?” “Mr. Woodcock, on the 
forest; ^one of your boys, Jack Clarke, brought me with him 
from Nottingham.” “ How came you to leave Mr. Woodcock 1” 

“ I had a sad fall from an iron-gisiy filly, |hat almost killed 
mo.” “That is bad indeed! and so you left him?” “Ho 
turned me away, sir.” “Tlfat is honest; I like your speaking 
the truth. So yoti ai^ come from him to me?” At this 
question I cast n!^ eyes down, and hesitated, th^h fearfully 
answered, “No, sir”. “No! what, change masters twice in so 
short a time?” “I can’t help it, sir, if I am turned away.” 
This last answer made him smile. “Where are you now, 
then?” “ Mr. Johnstone gave me leave to stay with the boys 
a few days,” “That is a good sign. I suppose you mean 
Jittle Mr. Johnstone at the other end of the town?” “Yes, 
sir.” “Well, as you have been so short a time in the stables, 

I am.-not surprised be should turn you away; he would have 
everybody about him as clever as himself; they must^aH know 
their business thoroughly. However, they mitst learn it 
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fiomewhere. I -will venture to ^ve you a trial, but I must 
first inquire your character of my good friends, Woodcock and 
Johnstone. Come to-morrovP morning at nine, and you shall 
have an answer .^ ^ 

It may Veil be supposed I did not forget the appoinfaient; 
and a fortunate one I foun^ it, for I was accepted on ti'ial at 
four pounds or guineas a year, with the usual livery clothing. 
My station was immediately assigned me. Here was a 
remarlftibly quiet three-years* old colt, lately from the disci¬ 
pline of the breaker; and of him I ordered to take charge, 
instructed by one of the upper boys in everything that was to 
be done, and directed to back him and keep pace with the 
rest, when they went to exercise, only takihg care to keep a 
straight line, and to walk, canter, and gallop the last. Fortu¬ 
nately for me his temper appeared to be so quiet (for he had been 
put into full training at an early age), that I found not the least 
difficulty in managing him. My reputation, therefore, among 
the boys, which is an essential circumstance, suffered no stain. 

I ought to mention, that though I^have spoken of Mr, John¬ 
stone, and may do of more Misters among the grooms, it is 
only because I have forgotten their Christian names j for, to the 
best of my recollection, when I at Newmarket, it the 
invariable practice to denominate each groom by his Christian 
and surname, unless any one happened to possess some pecu¬ 
liarity that maiked him, F^r inafcanco, I remember a little 
man in years, grown timid from age, but otherwise supposed 
to be the best rider in England, and remarkable for bis know¬ 
ledge of almost every race-course, whose name, I think, Was 
William Cheevers; and of whom it was the custom to speak, 
by calling him Old Will, The Old One, and the like. I men¬ 
tion this, as it may be now, or heieafter, a distinctive mark of 
the changes of manners. I know not what appellations are 
given to grooms at Newmarket at the present day, but at the 
time I speak of, if any grooms had been called Misters, my 
master would certainly have been among the number; and his 
constant appellation by everybody, except his own boys, who 
called him John, was simply John Watson. 
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* With respect to me, hiyf onduct seems *to show that he 
understood my character fetter than thlfe grooms wKo had 
judged of it before: as I did not long ride a quiet colt at the 
tail of the string (onVhosq l^ck ^je soon put a new-comer), 
but a dun horse, by no means a tame or safe^^ne, com- 
mitte<f to my care. Instead of tknidity, he must have re¬ 
marked various traits of courage in me, before he would have 
srentured on this stop. In corroboration of this, I may cite 
the following proof. I continued to ride the dunp horse 
through the winter. It was John Watson’s general practice to 
exercise his horses over the flat, and up Cambridge Hill, on the 
west side of Newmarket: but the rule was not invariable. One 
wintry day he ordered us up to file Bury Hills. It mizzled a 
very 'sharp sleet, the 'wind became uncommonly cutting, and 
Dun (the horse I rode), being remarkable for a tender skin, 
found the wind and the sleet, which blew directly up his nos¬ 
trils, so very painful, that it suddenly made him outrageous. 
He started from the rank in which he was walking, tried to 
unseat me, endeavoured •to set off full speed; and when he 
found ho tjould not master me so as to get head, began to rear, 
snorted most violently, threw out behind, plunged, and used 
every mischievous exertion qf which the muscular powers of a 
blood-horse are capable. I, who felt the uneasiness he suffered 
before his violence ])cgan, being luckily pApared, sat firm, as 
steady and upright as if thit had jiccn his usual exercise. John 
Watson was riding beside his horses, and a groom, I Believe it 
was old Cheevcr.f, broke out into an exclamation—John, that 
is'a line lad!” 

‘‘Aye, aye,” replied Watson, highly satisfied, “you will find 
some time or other there are few in Newmarket that will match 
him.” To have behaved with true courage, and to meet with 
applause like this, especially from John Watson, was a triumph, 
such as I could at this time have felt,in no other way with the 
same sweet satisfaction. My horsemanship had been seen by 
all the boys—my praises had been heard by them all. 

It will not be amiss here to remark that boys with straight 
legs, i^all calves, and knees that project but little, seldom be- 
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come excellent riders. I, on the^contrary, was somewhat bow- . 
legged^ 1 had then ^he custom of\turning in zny toes, asiid my 
knees were protuberant 1 soon l!3arn6d that the safe hold for 
sitting steady was to kec^ the^ knee axd the calf of the leg 
strongly pressed against thp side o'f the animal that enddiavours 
to unhorse you; and as littje accidents afford frequent octasions,-, 
to remind the boys of this rule, it becon^ps so rooted in the; 
memory of the intelligent, that their danger is Comparatively 
trifling. 

Of the temperaments and habits of blood-horses there are 
groat varieties, and those very strongly contuusted. The ma¬ 
jority of them are playful, but l^licir gambols are dangerous to 
the timid or unskilful. They are all ca‘^ily and suddenly 
alarmed, when anything they do not understand forcibly 
catches their attention, and they are tlicn to be feared by the 
bad horseman, and carefully guarded against by the good. 
Very serious accidents have happened to the best. But, be¬ 
sides their general disposition to playfulness, there is a great 
propensity in them to become whattthe jockeys call vicious. 
High bred, hot in blood, exercised, fed, and dressed so as to 
bring that heat to perfection, their tender skins at all times 
subject to a sharp curiy-comb, hard brushing, and, whoh they 
take sweats, to scraping with wooden instruments, it cannot be 
but they are frequCrtitly and exceedingly irritated. Intending 
to make themselves felt and ^eare*^, they will watch their op 
portunity to bite, stamp, or kick; 1 m^an those among them 
that are vi,cious. Tom, the brother of Ji\>k Clarke, after 
sweating a gray horse that belonged to I-ord March, with 
whom he lived, while ho was cither scraping or dressing him, 
was soiKod by the animal by the shoulder, lifted from the 
ground, and curried two or throe huridriid yards before the 
horse loosened his hold. Old Forester, a horse that belonged 
to Captain Vernon, all the while 1 remained at Newmarket, 
was obliged to be kept ap.art, and, being foundered, to live at * 
gniss, where he was confined to a close paddock. Except Tom 
Watson, a younger brother of John, he would suffer no lad to 
come near him: if in his paddock, he would run furiously at 
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the hrat parson that appri^hed, and if in* the stable, would 
kick, and assault every on<f within his rdhch. Horses of this 
fcind'^eem always to select their»favonrite boy. Tom Watson, 
indeed, had attained to man’s estate, and in his brother’s 
absenef), which was rare, acted ag superintendent* Horses, 

, -cdnuBonly speaking, are of a friepdly and generous nature; 
hiit there are aneqjiotes of the malignant and savage ferocity ^ 
of- some -that are scarcely to be credited: at least many such 
are traditional at Newmarket. . • 

Of their friendly disposition towards their keepers there 
is a trait know 4 to every boy that has the care of any one of 
them, which ought not to bo omitted. The custom is to rise 
very early, even tiptween two aifd three in the morning, when 
the days lengthen. In the course of the day, horses and boys 
4iavo iniicl^ to do. About half after eight, perhaps, in the 
evening, the horse has his last feed of oats, which he generally 
stands to enjoy in the centre of his smooth, carcfully-mfxde be4 
of clean long straw, and by the side of him the weary boy will 
often lie down: it Itcingtheld as a maxim, a nile without ex¬ 
ception, that wore he to lie even till morning, the horse would 
never lie down himself, but stanVl still, enreful to do his keeper 
no hffim. I should add, however, that the boy must keep 
awake, not for ^ar of the ^orsc, but of the mischievous dis¬ 
position of his comrades. Should sleep fflippcn to overcome 
liini, some lafl will take oi^ of ^loso tough ashen plants with 
which they ride, ami, ^measuring his aim, strike him* with all 
his force, and eig:loavour to make the longest weaihe possibly 
can, on the leg of the sleeper. I remember to have been so 
jmnished once, when the blow, I concluded, was ^iven by Tom 
Watson, as I thought no other boy in the stable could have 
made so largo a wcaj; it reached from the knee to the instep, 
and was of a finger’s breadth. 


There are few trades or professions, each of which has not a 
uniform mode of life peculiar to it, subject only to such slight 
variations as are incidental and temporary* This observation 
is particularly applicable to the life of a stable-boy. 
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All the boys in the stable rise at'&e same hour, from half-peat 
two in spring, to between four ancrfive in the depth of winter. 
The horses hear them when thfey awaken each other, and neigh, 
to denote their eagerness fo be^f^d. Bbing dressed, the. boy 
begins with carefully clear^g out the manger, and giving .a 
feed of oats, which ho is obliged no less carefully to siftf He 
then proceeds to dress the litter; that is, to shake the bed on 
which the horse has been lying, remove whatever is wet or un¬ 
clean, and keep the remaining, straw in the stable for another, 
time. The whole stables are then thoroughly swept, the few 
places for fresh air are kept open, the great heat of the stable 
gradually cooled, and the horse, having ended his first feed, is 
^ roughly cleaned and dressed. In about half'^an hour after they 
begin, or a little better, the horses have been rubbed down, 
and reclothed, saddled, each turned in his stall, then bridled," 
mounted, and the whole string goes out to morning exercise; 
he that leads being the first, for each boy knows his place. 

Except by accident, the race-horse never trots. He must 
either walk or gallop; and in exer<Sse, even when it is the 
hardest, the gallop begins slowly and gradually, and- increases 
till the horse is nearly at full speed. When he has galloped 
half a mile, the boy begins to ^nush him forward, without 
relaxation, for another half-mile. This is at the period when 
the horses are in full exercise, to which they come by degrees. 
The boy^that can best regulj#te thfise degrees among those of 
light weight, is generally chosen to lead#the gallop; that is, he 
goes first oiA of the stable, and first returns. * 

In the time of long exercise, this is the first brushing gallop. 
A brushing gallop signifies that the horses are nearly at full 
speed before it is over, and it is commonly made at last rather 
up hill. Having all pulled up, the horsee stand some two or 
three minutes and recover their wind; they then leisurely 
descend the hill and take a long walk; after which they are ^ 
brought to water. But in this, as in everything else (at least ' 
as soon as long exercise begins), everything to them is mea- . 
sured. The boy counts the number of times the horse swallows 
when he drinks, and allows him to take no more gulps than the 
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gicoom orders, the fewest in jfcihe hardest exgrcise, and one horse 
more- or less than another, Recording to the judgment of the 
groom. After watering, a gentle gallop is taken, and after 
that,.another walk of*consi(leBftblo Jength; to which succeeds 
the second and last brushing gallo^^, which is by far the most 
severe? When it is over, another p^uso, thoroughly to recover 
their wind,' is allowed them, their last walk is begun, the 
limits of which are prcscril^ed, and it ends in directing their 
ride honvewards. • 

The morning^s exercise often extends to four hours, and the 
evening's to muCh about the same time. Being once in the 
stable, each lad begins his labour.. He ]<jads the horse into his 
stall, ties him up, l^ibs down his legs with straw, takes oft‘ his 
saddle and body-clothes; curries him carefully; then, with 
both curry-CoTiib and brush, never leaves him till he has 
thoroughly cleaned his skin, so that neither spot nor wet, nor 
any api)earanco of neglect, may be seen a})OUt him. The horse* 
is then reclothed, and sutferod to repose for some time, which 
is first em]>]oycd in gratifying his hunger and recovering from 
his wcarintiss. All this is performed, and the stables are once 
more sliut up, about nine o’clock. 

Accustomed to^this life, the boys are very little overcome 
by fatigue, exco])t that early in the mortyng they may be 
drowsy. I have sometimes fallen slightly asleep at the be¬ 
ginning of the first hrushifig gfiilop. But if they not 
weary, they are hungi^^ and they make themselves ample 
amends for all iltty have done. Nothing pcrhaps^can exceed 
'the enjoyment of a stable-boy's breakfast; what, then, may 
not be said of mine, who had so long been us«k1 to suffer 
"hunger, and so seldom found the means of satisfying it? Our 
breakfast consisted of new milk, or milk porridge, then the 
cold moat of the preceding day, most exquisite Gloucester 
cheese, fine white bread, and concluded*with plentiful draughts 
of table-beer. All this did not overload the stomach, or in 
the least deprive mo of my youthful activity, except that, like 
others, I might sometimes take a nap for an hour, after so 

« small a -portion of sleep. 

(Mies) 
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For my own ^art, ao tot^ Uad striking was the cl^nge 
which had taken place in my situation, that I could nct^ hut 
feel it very sensibly. I watf mofe conscious of it thaii' most 
boys would have been, tjjerefore‘not a little satisfied. 
The fonder part of my ^fe ha5 most of it been spent ht 
turmoil, and often in siagular wretchedness. .1 haA been > 
exposed to every want, every weariness, and every occasion of 
despondency, except that such poor sufferers become reconciled 
to, and almost insensible of, suffering, and boyhood and beggary' ' 
are, fortunately, not prone to despond. Happy had been thb.. 
meal where I had enough j rich to me was tke rag that kept ■-' 
me warm; and heavenly the pillow, no matter what-or how- 
hard, on which I could lay my head to sleep. Now I was 
warmly clothed, nay gorgeously, for I was proud of my new • ' 
livery, and never suspected that there was disgiace in it;T 
fed voluptuously, not a prince on earth, perhaps, with half the 
appetite and nevor-failing relish; and instead of being obliged 
to drag through the dirt after the most sluggish, obstinate, 
and despised among our animals, I ^as mounted on the noblest 
that the earth contains, hud him under my care, and»was borne 
by him over hdl and dale, far outstripping the wings of the 
wind. Was not this a change, ^ich as might excite roTfloction 
even in the mind of a bov! 

i. ^ 

Boys, when at full liberty, and thus kept in health and 
exercist^. are eager at plaj^ Tke games most common at 
Newmarket were fives, spell and null, maVbles, chuck-farthing, 
and spinning-tops, at which, as well as marbles and fives, I 
excelled. Another game called holes, was occasionally played • 
by a few of^ the boys. This was a gamo of some little study, 
and was much delighted in by the shepherd boys and men, * 
who tended their flocks on that vast plain (as then it was) on 
which Newmarket stood. Three squares were cut in the 
earth, one within the other, in each side of which were three 
holes. Each antagonist had nine warriors or bits of stick to* 
combat the opposing nine. What the rules of the game were 
1 have forgotten; but I believe the most essential of them was 
that he was the victor who could imprison his adversary's men , 
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in* leave them no further spa^' to move in. If the choice of 
the. mbve were given, I and other good players knew how to 
win at this game with certainly. Till I discovered the secret, 
I greatly devoted tfl the gaijje. , 

• In order to have fair play allowed me at these flifferent 
games, f had my little infant labours»of Hercules to perform; 
or, to’speak more preperly and plainly, to fight my way, and 
. convince all the boys of my own age I was not to be cowed by 
them. AH boys are wranglers; and out of this propensity the 
elder boys at Newmarket take pleasure in creating themselves 
’ diversion. Jack Glarke, who was about seventeen, was a very 
good-natured, peaceable lad: but all the others in our stable 
, were very assiduous*4n exciting the little ones to quarrel, and 
’persuading him who would have wished to remain at peace, 
to believe he must certainly be a coward. This stigma I was 
not'willing to be loaded with: the consequence was that battle 
after battle was fought, first between me and Jack, and then 
between me and Tom, for two of us were so named. Jack 
had been a shepherd boy,•was older b}^' some months than 
myself, prooeded me as a jockey^ w^as a most inveterate, ob¬ 
stinate, and unfair antagonist—for he would bite, kick, or do 
an;y"thiiig to gain the victory,-^was quite as strong as myself, 
and excessively hardy. However, ho entirely wanted method 
and presence of mind, and after three or foiTr desperate con¬ 
tests he was obliged fairly to rf)wn was not my equal. Tom, 
who came into the sert-ice after me, was likewise older, larger- 
bmbed, and had irmve strength; but my conquest of him was 
much more easy. He had bones, sinews, and thews, as Shake¬ 
speare says, but little heart; he was prevailed on tq venture a 
Second combat, but not a third. I had the good fortune also 
to face and outface those among Lord March's boys who lived 
opposite to us, and with whom we had continual intercourse; 
80 that, though I was but thirteen, I became the acknowledged 
hero among the boys of both stables under fifteen years of age. 
Thus much for the footing on which I stood with my rivals 
within the first half-year after 1 came to live with John 
•Watson. • It must be remembered that all the tricks of which 
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Jack Clarke hafl warned me had been tried upon me in vain.- 
These things, together with my aptitude at play, ebon plaped 
me as the leading boy of tlffe young fry. 

From nine o^clock in jthe njioiping fill four, the whole time 
is at the boy's own disppsal, except that of breakfasting and 
dining, which he is seldcftn apt to think ill employed.*" But in 
summer, spring, and autumn the stabler are again opened at 
four, and woo to him who is absent! I never was but once, 
when, unfortunately, Captain Vernon himself happened to 
arrive at Newmarket. I never saw John Watson so angry 
with me before or afterwards; though evemthen, after giving 
me four or five strokes across the shoulders with an ashen 
plant, he threw it away in disgust, and exclaimed as he turned 
from me, —“ On such a day!” ■ 

The business to be done in the afternoon is but a repotitibn, 
with little or no variety, of that which I have described for 
tlie morning, except that they return to stables at seven, or 
lather earlier, again dress their horses, give thorn a first feed, 
go to supper themselves, give second feed, prepare the 
horses' bods, pick and prejiai’e tfi^ hay with whiok they sup, 
and by nine o’clock the stables are once more shut up, con¬ 
taining both horses and boys, f. 

The time I remained at Newmarket was upwards of two 
years and a half, during which many things occurred worthy 
of remembrance, and though in theiit nature dissimilar, yet all 
tending tb have that influence on charactar by which, if my 
poor philosophy holds good, character is progressively forined: 
Instead of,, relating these different accidents as they occurred, 
I shall rather endeavour to collect them into classes, beginning; 
with those that immediately belong to the business of a jockey. 

I have already remarked how necessary it is for the best 
horseman never to be«off his guard. At the time the little 
accident I am going to relate happened, and which I could .not 
but then consider as rather disgraceful, I was so persuaded of 
being always on the alert, and of my power of instantaneously 
recovering my seat, that I supposed what followed to fee nearly. 
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*an impossibility. The horse that I then rodo^ppened to be 
unwell;, and did not take hig moaning and evening exercise 
with the others, I was^ therefore, ordered to walk him out a 
couple of hours in the middle of^the day, to canter hiip gently, 
give him a certain quantity of water,'^and canter and walk him 
hom6 again. The horse was by no means apt to start or play 
tricks of an uncommon kind: he was, besides, unwell, and dull 
in spirits, and I was more than usually unsuspicious of accident. 
After a walk and a very gentle gallop, I brought him to water. 
Our watering troughs stood by a pump under the Devirs Ditch, 
on the side next to Newmarket. Not foreseeing any possible 
danger, I held the neins quite slacl^ and did not sit upright in 
my seat, but rested on one thigh; when suddenly, without any 
warning, a gray rook, of the species common to that plain, 
ascended, on ?he wing, up the ditch within half a yard of the 
ground, and in a direction that would scarcely have missed 
the horse's head. At this sudden apparition, an arrow from a 

exceed t^e 

round to avoid his enemy; il|d the impulse was so unforeseen, 
and so irresistible, that T, and my whole stock of self-confidence 
and self-conceit, lay htimbled in the dust. I was greatly afraid 
lest my disgrace should be wiltiessed by anyone, and particu¬ 
larly that the horse should make for fcoiiic: hc^wovor, his fright 
ceasing, and his health not disposing him to be wanton, he 
easily suffered himself to cau|Jhb and mounted, aad my 
honour received no stain,* ^ 

I felt this accident the morej because I was at this very 
time receiving new marks of confidence in my talents. A 
hoi’se bred in Ireland had been brought into our trtiin; John 
Watson did not think proper to let a boy of heavy weight back * 
him, and among those*of light weight, I was the only one in 
whom he durst confide. It was for this horse that I quitted 
the dun horse, on whose back I had obtained such praise, and 
upon him the other boy of the name of Tom was mounted, but 
only, for two or three mornings. Dun immediately discovered 
he was Tom's master, and would not keep up in the gallop, 
but would go what pace he pleased. If struck, he began to 
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plunge, kick, andvear; threw his rider, and made all the boya^ 

laugh and hoot at him, an(j[ thoroughly exposed hiiia .to mor¬ 
tification. , 

I was frequently oblfeod fo*cUange my horse, but it was 
always for one more difficult to manage; and not omy so; but 
I generally preserved an honour that had been early conferred 
on me, that of leading the gallop, let me ride what horse I 
would. At one of these changes I was transferred to the back" 
of a little mare, which had long been ridden by Jack Clarke, 
who was wanted for a horse of more power^but of less spmt. 
On her, too, I led the gallop. She was not so much vicious as 
full of play. Whenever I pleased, when the gallop was begun, 
by a turn of the arm and a pretended rfourish I could make 
her start out of the line, clap her he.ad between her legs, fling 
her hind heels in the air, and begin to cut capers. This ex¬ 
citement was generally sufficient for the whole string, who 
would start off one after another, each playing his gambols, 
and perhaps one or two of them throwing their riders. Under 
such a temptation for triumph, I was perhaps as prudent as 
could be expected from a boy of my age; but when John 
Watson did not happen to bo with us, I could not always resist 
the vanity of showing that I Was equal to the best of them, 
and quite beforf the majority. When John was absent, the 
bad riders would sometimes, before I began the gallop, very 
humbly entreat me not to ^lay them any tricks; and when they 
did, I wap good-natured enough to comply. 

In every stud of horses there are frequent changes, and as 
their qualities are discover ed, one horse is rejected, and a colt, 
or perhap^ a stranger, bought and admitted. It happened, oi;i- 
such an occasion, that a little hoiso was brought us i"om an¬ 
other stud, whence he had been rejected for being unmanage¬ 
able. He had shown himself restive, and, besides the snaffle, 
was ridden in a chock-rein. I was immediately placed oh his 
back, and, what seemed rather more extraordinary, ordered to 
lead the gallop, as usual. I do not know how it happened, but 
under me he showed very little disposition to be refractory, 
and whenever the humour occurred, it was soon overcome; 
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that he ^as, however, watchful for an opportunity to do tois- 
chie^ the following incident^will discover. OuT time for hard 
exefcise had begun perhaps a fdi‘tnight or three weeks. As 
that proceeds, the boys are le^ cautious, each having less sus¬ 
picion df his horse. I was leading Ihe gallop one morning, and 
had gone more than half the w^ay •towards the foot of 0am- 
brid^ Hill, when something induced me to call and speak to 
a boy behind me; for which purpose I rather unseated myself, 
arid as I looked back, rested on ihy left thigh. The arch •traitor 
: no sooner felt,the precarious seat I had taken, than he suddenly 
plunged from thS path, had his head between his legs, his heels 
•ih.the air, and everting all his,power of bodily contortion, 
flung me from the Saddle with only one foot in the stirrup, and 
both Uiy legs on the dff side. I immediately heard the whole 
setof boys •behind shouting triumphantly, “A calf, a calf!” a 
phrase of contempt for a boy that is thrown. Though the 
-horse was then in the midst of his wild antics, and increasing 
his pace to full speed, as far as the tricks he was playing would 
permit, still, finding I ha^ a foot in the stirrup, I replied to 
their shoifta by a whisper to myself, “It is no calf yet” The 
horse took the usual course, turned up Cambridge Hill, and 
now rather increased his sjtced than his mischievous tricks. 
This opportunity I took with that rashnes^ of spirit which is 
peculiar to boys; and, notwithstanding the prodigious speed 
and irregular motion of thG horw, throw my left leg^ver the 
saddle. It was with tlfe utmost difficulty I could preserve my 
balance, but I did, though by this eflFort I lost holcTof the reins, 
both iny feci were out of the stirrups, and the horse for a 
moment was entirely his own master. But my grand object 
was gained: I was once more firmly seated, the reins and the 
stirrups were recoveftjd. In a twinkling, the horse, instead of 
being pulled up, was urged to his utmost speed; and when he 
, came to the end of the gallop, he stopped of himself with a veiy 
good will, as he was heartily breathed. The short exclamations 
.of the boys at having witnessed what they thought an impos¬ 
sibility, were the gratification I received, and the greatest, 
perhaps, that could be bestowed. 
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I once saw an distance of what may be called the grandeur 
of alarm in a horse. In winter, during short exercise, I was 
returning one evening on the back*of a hunter, that was put in 
training for the Hunters’ plate^ ^There*had been some' little 
rain, and Cue channel, always dry in summer, was then^ small * 
brook. As I must have ribbed his legs dry if wettedj S ga^e 
him the rein, and made him leap the broc^, which he.^nder- >. 
stood as a challenge for play, and beginning to gambol, after , 
few antics he reared vciy high, and, plunging forward wiih' 
great force, alighted with his fore-feet on the edge of a deep 
gravel-pit half-filled with water, so near that a* very few inches " 
further ho must have gone headlong down. His first astonish¬ 
ment and fear were s(; grt^at, that he steod for some time 
breathless and motionless: then gradually recollecting himself, 
his back became curved, his oars erect, his hind aad fore leg 
in a position for sudden retreat; his nostrils from an iuwaid 
snort burst into one loud ex])ression of hoiTOi’; and rearing on 
his hind-legs, he turned shoit round, expressing all the terrors 
he had felt by the utmost violence ^f plunging, kicldiig, and 
other bodily exertions. I was not quite so mu(;h frightened as he 
had been, but I was heartily glad, when he became quiet again, 
that the accident had been no w^jrse. The only misfortune 1 
had was the loss of my cap, and being obliged to ride back 
some way in order to recover it. 

Among the disagreeable, rnd ir some degree dangerous, 
accidents that happened to me, was the* following. VVe had an 
old gray bl60d gelding toiuihed in his wind, called Pulf, on 
which John Watson generally used to ride. He had some 
vicious tricky and the thing that made him dangerous was, that, 
in the jockey’s phrase, ho had lost his mouth, that is, the bit 
could make no impression on him, and he could run away with 
the strongest rider; but the whim did not often take him. The 
watering-troughs were filled once a day, and as they were 
about a mile and a half distant, each lad performed that duty in 
turns, being obliged to walk for that purpose to the Devil’s . 
Ditch and back. One day, when it was my turn, old Piiff 
being in the stable, John Watson allowed me to shorten my 
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taiak by a ride, of which I was very glad, and Puff was soon 
brought out. For the office of filling ^he troughs it was 
necoe^y to take a pail, and* accordingly I flung one with the 
rim over my right slfoulder^ and lyider my left arm, as was 
the wayvwith us when we tralked. /I then mountet^ but had 
not gc/fie far, before I found Mr. Pttff was determined on one 
of his frolics. He*set off at a good round gallop. This I 
,^ould not have regarded in the least, had it not been for the 
pail at my back. But he was ^ tall horse, the ruts .before 
the race-course began were numerous, rough, and often 
'narrow, and he timused himself with crossing them; so that 
the rim of the pail was very disagreeable, and now and then 
hurt my back severely. I foresaw, however, that my only 
remedy was to tiro him oxit at his own diversion. As soon, 
therefore, a»I had an opj^ortiaiity, I turned him upon the turf, 
by which 1 avoided the worst jolts of the pail; and, instead of 
struggling with him, I gave him head, hurried him forward^ 
as fast as he could go, passed along the side called the flat, 
turned in beside the DeviFif Ditch, forebore to push him when we 
came to tke watering-trough, but found the obstinate old devil 
was resolved not to stop. I then took him full gallop up 
Cambridge Hill, and into Newmarket, supposing his own home 
would satisfy him. But no! away he went into the town, 
while some boys belonging to other stabled exclaimed, ^‘Here 
is old Puff running away with \J^atsoii*s Tom ”, At a certain 
distance dowii the liiain street was a street on the*left, by 
which, making & little circle, I might again brkig his head 
homewards, and that road I prevailed on him to take; but as 
he was not easily guided, he thought proper to gallop on the 
causeway, till he came to a post which bent inwards towards 
the wall, so much that it was doubtful whether his body would 
pass. He stopped short at a single step, but luckily I had 
foreseen this, or I should certainly h^ve been pitched over his 
neck, and probably my back would have been broken, had I 
not employed both hands with all my force to counteract the 
shock. Having measured the distance with his eye, he saw he 
could pass, which to me was a new danger; my legs would one 
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or both of them have wanted room, but with the same juvenile 
activity I raised them on the withers, and away again we went, 
mutually escaping unhurt. Ly this time, however, my gentle¬ 
man was wearied; in two animate j we wbre at home, and there 
he thoug&t proper once more to sfop. The worst oMt, hoW-’ 
ever, was, that I had still to water my troughs. * . 

I shall conclude this chapter with a fact* which may deserve. 
the attention of the philosopher, as an instance of deep feeling, 
great 'sagacity, and almost unconquerable ambition amor^ 
horses; and which goes nearly to prove, that they themselves 
understand why they contend with each ‘other. I h^vq 
mentioned a vicious horse, of the name of Forester, thatii 
would obey no boy but Tom Watson: he was about ten or 
eleven years old, and had been a horse of some repute, but* 
unfortunately his feet foimdered, for the cure of which he was 
suflferod to remain a great part of his time at grass. However, 
when I had been about a year and a half at Newmarket, Cap¬ 
tain Vernon thought proper to match him against Elephant, a 
horse belonging to Sir Jennison ShVftoe, whom, by the by, I 
saw ride this famous match. Forester, therefore, "had beetj 
taken up, and kept in training a sufficient time to qualify him 
to run this match; but it was evid<vnt that his Jogs and feet were 
far from being in that sound state which siich an exertion 
required, so that we concluded he must be beaten, for the 
reputatipn of Elephant aroserout his power rather than his 
speed. Either I mistake, or the matdi was a foui'-mile heat 
over the stfaight course; and the abilities tf Forester were 
such, that he passed the flat, and ascended the hill as far as 
the distance, post, nose to nose with Elephant; so that John 
Watson, who rode him, began to conceive hopes. Betwei.n this 
and the chair. Elephant, in consequence of hard whipping, got 
some little way before him, while Forester exerted every possible 
power to recover at least' his lost equality; till finding all his 
efforts ineffectual, ho made one sudden spring, and caught • 
Elephant by the under-jaw, which ho gripped so violently as to . 
hold him back; nor was it without the utmost difficulty that 
ho could be forced to quit his hold. Poor Forester, he lost; 
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but he lost moert) honourably! Every eajp^enced groom, we 
wera told, thought it almost extraordinary circumstance. 
John Watson declared he ba<J never in his life been more 
surprised by the behaviour, oi a horse. 

K * 0 / 

The feature in my character which was to distinguish it at a 
later period of life, namely, some few pretensions to literary* 
acquirement, has appeared for a time to have lain dormant. 
After I left Berkshire, circumstances had been so little favour- 
ablO to me, tha^ except the mighty volume of Sacred Writ (which 
l-.'always continued more or less to peruse, whenever 1 found 
a Bible) and the two small renyiants of romance I have men¬ 
tioned, letters seemed to have lost sight of me, and I of letters. 

, Books were not then, as they fortunately are now, great or 
small, on This subject or on that, to be found in almost every 
house: a book, except of prayers, or of daily religious use, was 
scarcely to bo seen but among the ojiulent, or in the possessionxif 
the studious; and by the opulent they were often disregarded 
with a degree of neglect which would now be almost disgrace¬ 
ful. Yet in the course of six^or seven years, it can hai-dly b^ 
imagined that not a single book fell in my way; or that, if it 
(lid, I should net eagerly emjdoy such opportunity as I had to 
know its contents. Even the walls of cc^ttages and little ale¬ 
houses would do something; for many of them had old English 
ballads, such as DeatB and* the Lady,” and “Margaret’s 
Ghost,” with lamenl!hble tragedies, or King Charles’s golden 
.rules, occasiouiTlly pasted on them. These weft at that time 
the learning, and often, no doubt, the delight of the vulgar. 
However, 1 may venture to affirm, that during*tlie period we 
have passed, I neither had in my possession, nor met with any 
book of any kind Vhieh I had leisure and permission to read 
through. During my residence at Newmarket, I was not 
■quite so much in the desert, thftugh, as far as my limits 
extended I was little removed; a tolerable estimate of the 
•boundary may be formed from the remaining chapters of this 
book. 

Whether 1 had or had not begun to scrawl and imitate 
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writing, or whether I was able to convey written intelligence ‘ 
concerning myself to my father for some months after I left, 
him, I cannot say, but we werrfvery careful not to lose sight - 
of each other; and followingihis ^fif^ction, as well as his love-of 
change, in aCbout half a yean he cam4 to Newmai'ket htms'elf, 
where he at first procured v ork of the most ordinary kind at 
c his trade. There was one among his shopmates whom I well 
remember, for he was struck with me, and I with him; he not 
only made shoes, but was a cock^feeder of some estimation; and 
what was to me much more interesting, he had read so much as to 
have made himself acquainted with the most pbpular English 
authors of that day. He even lent me books to read; among 
which were Gulliver's Travels and the SpectaioVy both of which' 
could not but be to me of the highest importance. I reinember 
after I had read them, he asked me to consider and tell him 
which I liked best: I immediately replied, “There was no 
need of consideration; I liked Gulliver's Travels ten times the 
best.'' “Aye,” said he, “I would have laid my life on it; 
boys and young people always prefei* the marvellous to the 
true.” I acquiesced in his judgment, which, however, only 
proved that neither he nor I understood Gulliver, though it 
afforded me infinite delight. Tht^ behaviour, of my father, 
who, being at work, was present at this, and two or three 
other dialogues in wnich there was a kind of literary preten¬ 
sion, denoted the pride and *(exulta.tiori of his heart. He 
remarked, “that many such boys as Toni were not to be 
found! It Wfftj odd enough! He knew not wheie Tom had 
picked it up, he had never had a brain for such things; but 
God gave som^ gifts to some, and others to others, seeing He 
was very bountiful; but, if he guessed rightly, Ho had given 
Tom his share!” My father was not a little flattered to find 
that the cock-feeder was inclined to concur with him in opinion. 

I remember little else of*ray literary cock-feeder; yet the 
advantages I had gained from him in letting me know there 
were books like these, and introducing me, though but to a 
momentary view of Swift and Addison, were perhaps incal¬ 
culable. 
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• .. That love of the marvellous which is natural to ill-informed 

man, is. still more lively in childhood, f used to listen with 
.the ^eatest pleasure to a tile of providential interference; my 
blood thrilled through my frame at^ story of an angel alighting 
' in a field, walking up tb a worthy clergyman, ^telling him 
a secfet known only to himself, amd then persuading him to 
change his road, by which he avoided the murderers that were » 
lying in wait for him. Yet I know not how it happened, but 
even at this time I refused ta believe in witches; and when 
stories of hobgoblins, of houses that were haunted, or of nightly 
apparitions were repeated, I remained incredulous. I had 
either invented or heard some of the plain arguments which 
showed the absurdity of such opinions. It will be seen in the 
following chapter, that my incredulity in this respect was of 
'use to mo, •though I cannot account for the manner in which I 
came by it at so early an age. 

Books of piety, if the author were but inspired with zeal, 
fixed my attention whenever I met with them: The fVhole Duty 
of Man was my favouifte study, and still more Horneck’s 
Crudfied nlesus. I had not yet arrived at Baxtei'^s Saints' Ever- 
lasting Rest, or The Life of Francis Spira-, but John Bunyan I 
ranked among the most dijine authors 1 had ever read. In 
fact I was truly woll-intentioned,^but my zeal was too ardent, 
and liable to become dangerous. * 

One day as I happened to Ijp passing the church I heard 
voices singing, wlfich# exercise I admired; and having, as I 
thought, a tuneful voice, 1 was desirous of becommg acquainted 
with so pleasing an art. I approached the church door, found 
it open, and went in, when I found my ear charnjed with some 
heavenly addition to the sweet melody of music; and on 
inquiry was told they wore singing in four parts. At the head 
of them was a Mr. Langham, who could sing in a feigned 
soprano’s voice, and who was theia instructor in music; for 
they were all acknowledged learners except himself, and each 
of them paid him five shillings a quarter for his trouble in 
teaching them. Having stood with delight to listen some 
time,-a conversation at length began; I was invited to try my 
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voice, and after a, ready compliance, both iny voice and. ear-. 
were pronounced to be good. Thus encourag^, I ventured tQ 
ask if I might come among thenf; and was answered,"yes; 
they should bo very glad to have me, for they much Wanted 
a treble voipe, and all they, required was that I shoi^d'con¬ 
form to the rules of the« society. I inquired what *ihc«e ■ 
^ rules were, and was told they each paid five shillings 
entrance, and five shillings a quarter to Mr. Langham, another 
five shillings for Arnold’s PsalD^ody; and that they paid forfeits 
of pennies and twopences if they were absent on certain days, 
at certain hours, or infringed other necessary by-laws. An 
expense so great alarmed me; I would willingly have complied 
with their forfeits, because I depended on my own punctuality; 
but fifteen shillings was a vast sum, and •! told them what it 
was that made me hesitate. As they were desirous to have me,' 
they agreed that I should sing out of their books; and Langham, 
who had great good-nature, said, since I was but a hoy, and 
my wages could not be great, he would give up the entrance 
money. It was therefore agreed, thut with the payment of 
five shillings a quarter to Mr. Langham, 1 should bo iKstructed 
by him in the art of psalmody. 

From the little I that day learned, and from another lesson 
or two, I obtained a tolerable conce])tion of striking intervals 
upwards or downwalrds; such as the third, the fourth, and the 
remainder of the octave, the ^chief . feature in which I soon 
understodcl, but of course I found most /lifliculty in the third, 
sixth, and ser-enth. Previously, however, to^ariy great pro¬ 
gress, I was obliged to purchase Arnold's Psalmody, and 
studious over this divine treasure, I passed many a foroTioon 
extended in the hayloft. My chief, and almost my only, 
difficulty, lay in the impenetrable obscurity of such technical 
words as were not explained either by their own nature, or by 
the author in other language. I was illiterate; I knew the 
language of the vulgar well, but little more. Perhaps no 
words ever puzzled poor mortal more than I was puzzled by 
the words major and miTwr keys. I think it a duty, which no 
one who writes an elementary book ought to neglect, to give a 
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’Tpp^ulBiy of aU the words which are not in* common use, in 
the language in which he writca; and to explain them by the 
simplest terms in that Iangus%e; nr if that cannot be done, by 
a clear and easy paraphrase. The hpurs I spent by myself in 
mastering whatever belong0d*to no^tion, and in learning the 
intarvids, occasioned my progress to«be so very different from 
that of the others, that it excited the admiration of them all; 
and Mr. Langham, the great man whom I then looked up to, 
declared it was surprising. If any part was out, I heard it 
immediately, and often struck the note for them, getting the 
start of Mr. Langham. If he should happen to be absent, he 
said that I could set them all right; so that by this, and the 
clearness of my voice, I obtained* the nickname of the sweet 
singer, of Israel. 

* My quickness at whatever related to reading became so far 
known, that a man about fifty, who had many years kept a 
school in Newmarket, made me the offer, if I would become, 
his scholar, to teach me gratis. Thoroughly glad of the 
opportunity, I thanked hfei kindly, and instantly complied. 
The next morning I went to his school, where I saw a number 
of boys, to whom I was introduced by the master, as one 
whom they ought to re8])e(jji. “I’ll set him a word of six 
syllables,” said he, “and I’ll engage for him that he shall spell 
it instantly without the least mistalce, or wiffhout ever perhaps 
having seen it before. Pray, m^boy,” said he, “how do you' 
spell MahorshalalhasbhtK?” The hoys first stared at a word of 
so foreign a sound, and next at the immediate readiness with 
■ which I spelled it, though it would be difficult to find a word 
that could i)uzzle less; however, since they all wondered at 
• me, it was very natural I should wonder at myself, and that I 
did most assiucdly. • The master showed me the first seat as 
an honour to his school, where ho assured me I might remain 
as long as he could teach me anything, and he had by no 
’means the character of ignorance. But, poor gentleman, he 
had another failing, which I could still less pardon; for every 
afternoon he was to be seen drunk in the streets, and that to 
such an offensive and shameful degree, that though 1 was very 
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desirous to gain aome little addition to my stock of knowledge, • 

I felt myself so dis*graced by my master that I went but thiiee 
times to his school. • • / 

This plan, however, suggested ancfther. By trade, Mr. 
Langhamtwas a maker ofv leather breeches, which were worn 
through all Newmarket: <but he had by some means acquired 
rather a greater love of knowledge, and more of it than at that 
period belonged to his station; for I believe he was only a 
journeyman. Hearing me bewail the opportunity I had lost, 
and esj)ecially that of acquiring the first rudiments of arith¬ 
metic, he joined in my regret, saying it wag a pity he could 
not afford to teach me himself for nothing^ and that I could 
not spare another five shilling a quarten out of my wages; 
otherwise he would have given me one lesson daily between 
stable-hours. To this proposal, after turning it iirmy mind, "I 
however agreed. I continued with him three mouths, and in 
that time mastered rule after rule so well, as to understand 
Practice and the Rule of Throe. Except what I have already 
related, those three months, as far^s others were concerned, 
may be truly called my course of education, At*tho age of 
two and three and thirty, indeed, when I was oudeavouring to 
acquire the French language, 1, paid a Monsieur Raymond 
twenty shillings for a few lessons, but the good he did me was 
so little that it w‘As money thrown away. At Newmarket I 
was so intent on studying aiythraetic, that, for want of better 
appara^iis, I have often got an old nacl, ^nd cast up sums on 
the paling oj the stablc-yard. The boys prftpliesied I should 
go mad; in which sagacious conjecture our old maid and hoii'se- ■ 
keeper, for she w'as both, joined them. 

< 

While my music and my arithmetic were thus in som3 sort 
confusing my brain, 1 became not only ashamed of, but alarmed 
at mysolf; for being ocoasionally sent on errands, I found my 
memory absent, and made several blunders, a thing to which 
I had been wholly unaccustomed. One day, when John Watson, 
was at home, I was sent only for two things, and forgot one of 
them, at which I heard him exclaim, without any reproach— • 
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' “ Gk)cl bless me, what is come to the boy! ^is startled me 
a , little. As, however, I remember nothing more of the 
p^oxj^sm, it could not haveTiaste^d very long. 

"My father did not* continug long at his trade, and was 
obliged to seek some othdl* mode^f subsistence. ^For some 
months, during the middle part of the time that I remained as 
a stable-boy, he had»the office at an inn of fetching and carry¬ 
ing the Koyston mail; and being afterwards tired of this, he 
quitted Newmarket for London,*leavijig me once mord with 
much good advice, and no small degree of regret. I loved my 
father, and kne^ his intentions wore honest; but almost from 
infancy, I was aware they were not wise. 

I suppose that that property of the mind, which creates 
certain indistinct forms and imaginary lines in the clear and 
visible appearances of things, is common to every person of a 
lively and active fancy, for 1 have it still; and now that I am 
old, much more in sickness than in health. I recollect an* 
instance of this, which occurred about the time I am speaking 
of. The cowardly boys iift-de l)argains with each other to go 
in pairs, \fhen thoir business called them to different parts 
of the yard and outhouses after it was dark: I determined 
always to go by ^myself. Qfic evening, intending to fetch 
some bay from a hayloft, as I wiJ^ mounting the ladder an 
object presented itself that instantly stopped me. It was 
a clear m(»o[dight night, and I Uoheld the perfect f^yjp of a 
man extended on tho*]iav. He must be a stranger, and micht 
be a robber, or i)f«‘son of evil intentions. I had fio idea of a 
'gh(^t; and though alarmed, 1 reasoned on probabilities. The 
more I looked, the more thoi'oughly I was convinced I saw a 
*real face. Still T continued to reason. I was halfway up the 
ladder. If I returned, I must either fabricate a falsehood, or 
openly declare why, and this would have been cause of 
triumph to those whose actions betraiyed their fears, and of 
the greater disgrace to me for having assumed a superiority. 
The man might be a beggar, who had only obtained entrance 
by some means that lie might rest comfortably: and, even if 
his designs were wicked, they could not be against me, for I 
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had Hiile to lose: ro that at last I det^Mdri^ tO’ {hhcfiied. As ' 
-1 have said, the light of the 1110911 was bright: it shojte ialto 
the loft through the holes and Crevices of a side hanging doof j, 
and I had moiinted three‘steps Idgher before the tiSion totally 
disappeared, and was rcp'laced by the rude -and uhrig.eattfhg . 
lines of reality. No man was there, conseq[Uently no tnaii’s 
face could be seen. This incident was & wholesolne lesson; 
it taught me to think much on the facility with which the 
sense# are deceived, and th# folly with which they entertain 
fear. 

The boys who had paired off as mutual protectors to each 
other had left my namesake Tom, being the odd one, without 
a mate: and, as he was much more remarkable for his coward¬ 
ice than his valour, the best expedient he could think of ^as 
to offer me a halfpenny a night if I would go with him in the 
dark to get his hay. I believe nothing could have made him 
stir from the fireside on a winter night, but the fear of neglect¬ 
ing his stable duties; which fear to all of us had something in 
it that was almost sacred. We had at this time in the stables 
a very beautiful male tabby cat, as remarkable for his famili¬ 
arity with the horses and boys, as for his fine colours, symmetry, 
and strength. He would go through the stable night by night, 
and place himself on the withers, first of this hotse, then of 
the next, and there familiarly take his sleep, till he had made 
the wt''le round. The boys had taught him several tricks, 
which he very willingly repeated as'often as llicy gave the 
signal, without taking offence at the roguerieb they occasionally 
practised upon him; so that he was a general favourite with 
everyone, from John Watson even to old Betty. One even-^ 
ing, as I was going with Tom to gey his hay, and we appixmclied 
the stable in which it happened thei4S#b}e kept, Tom leading 
the road (for cowards are always desirous to convince them¬ 
selves they are really valiant), a very sudden, vehemcht, and. 
discordant noise was heard, to listen to which Tom’S v^aloiir 
was wholly unequal. Flying from the stable, he waS at .the 
back-door of the house in a twinkling. I waS jjaid for my 
courage; pride add curiosity concurred to make me sho-^ it, 
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and I remained firm At my post, I Btood^etUl, ■while the noied 
. at intervals was several times repeated. It was the beginning 
* of winter, and at one end of tfie stable a certain quantity of 
-autumn wheat was stowed^ ^ recollected this circumstance; 
and after considering some timefat length the ftputh struck 
me, and I called, “Come along, Tdln, it is the cat and the rats 
fighting; but they* will leave oS when they hear us come into • 
the stable.” We had neither candle nor lanthorn. It was a 
maxim with John Watson to trust no such things with boys, 
whose nightly duty it was to fetch trusses of straw and arm¬ 
fuls of hay; tut I entered the stable, gave Tom his hay, 
loaded myself wi^h my own, and,confident in the valour of our 
favourite cat, said* to him—“We shall find a rare number of 
(lead rats to-morrow, Tom.” I knew not the power of numbers, 
*iior the imbecility of an individual so exposed. The next morn¬ 
ing we found our hero lying dead in the stable, with only three 
dead rats beside him. What the number of the wounded Wfits, 
must remain a secret to posterity: though of the value of this 
and other secrets of the*same kind, I Wve often entertained 
my doubts. 

John Watson remained a bachelor, and old Betty was the 
only female, at Jeast that i can recollect, in the family: she 
was very ignorant, and very ang^y when^boys durst contend 
with her age and experience; but we did not greatly respect 
her anger. She was so strcnisous an advocate goblins, 
apparitions, and especially witchcraft, that she did not in the 
least scruple t(? afllrm things the most extravagant. One of 
her positions was,-that unthinking old women, with less courage 
and sagacity than herself, were taken by surprise, and made 
witches against their 'will. Imps of the devil came slily upon 
them, ran up their^lothes, caught some part of the breast in 
their mouths, and made a teat for themselves. She provoked 
me very much, yet I could not helj) laughing; while she, to 
prove the truth of what she said, affirmed she had seen them 
peeping out more^than once; and that on a certain night t'V^^o 
of them made a desperate attempt on her, which she could no 
otheri^ise defeat than by taking up first one, and then the 
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other, with the ten^s, and throwing them .both into the red- 
hot part of the kitchen fire. 

Stories like these are almost too* ludicrous to be mentfoned, 
but the one I am going tQ relate was at that time to me as 
tragical as anything that cotld happhn to an individual. 

Jack Clarke, now about eighteen, was spending his evening 
. before nine o^clock in his good-natured way among the boys 
of Lord March, who lived opposite. One of them (I forget his 
name) took down a fowling-pioce that was hanging over the 
kitchen chimney, and playing that trick which has been so 
repeatedly, and in my opinion so strangely played, said, “Now, 
Jack, ril shoot you.” As he spoke he pullec^ the trigger, and 
the distance between being short, Clarke was shot on the left 
side of his face, the middle half of which immediately became 
as frightful a wound as perhaps was ever beheld.* The lads 
of both stalJes wore there instantly: the grooms came the 
moment they could be found, and the terror and distress of 
the scene were very great, for everybody felt kindness for 
Jack Clarke. Tom Watson was despatched on horseback to 
Cambridge in search of all the surgical and medical* aid that 
could be obtained; and such was his si)eed, that the surgeon, 
the doctor, and himself, were b^-ck by midnight, and the 
medical men busy in piobing, inquiring, anif consulting, -while 
poor Clarke lay groaning, extended on the be<l of John Watson. 
The left check-bone, eye, and ,pther parts, v^ere shattered past 
hope: the case was thought precarious, 'there was a bare possi¬ 
bility that tile patient, miserable as he was, rnd shocking to 
look at, might survive. 

When the physician and surgeon had done all they could by 
dressing and giving orders, John Watson took them under his 
care for the night. Whether he found bedfi and entertainment 
for them at an inn, or at the house of a friend, I know, not; 
but as I saw him no more, I sui)pose he remained with them 
to keep them company, for such scenes do not immediately 
dispose the mind to sleep. Among ourselves at home, how¬ 
ever, a very serious question arose, no less than that of who 
should sit up and watch with him all night ? His sufferings 
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were so incessant, his groans so torrifyjp^, and the wounds 
(by which the inside of the head was made visible) had been 
so bloody, raw, and tom, Hein^ at the same time most fright¬ 
fully spread all rouftd with gunpowder, and black and red 
spots, that every person present frankly owned they durst not 
stay BJone all night with him in the same chamber, "V^Tien it 
was proposed to old Betty, she was in an agony. All the# 
older boys expressed the terror it would give them—some 
sleep must be had, and it being winter, the stables were to 
open before four. What, therefore, could be done ? I own I was 
almost like the"'rest, but I most traly pitied poor Jack Clarke. 

I had always felji a kindness for^him, and to see him forsaken 
at so distressing a*moment, left by himself in such a wretched 
state, no one able to foresee what he might want, overcame 
*me, and I*said, “Well, since nobody else will, I must!” Be¬ 
sides, by an action so bold, performed by a boy at my age, I 
gained an undeniable superiority, of which any one of the 
elder boys would have been proud 

The medical men remal?ied at Newmarket, or went and came 
as their business required, while Jack Clarke continued under 
their hands, I was truly anxious for his cure, though from 
what I had seen^on the firsfc night, and from my ignorance in 
surgery, 1 had supposed such a tlying impossible, I was there¬ 
fore surprised that lie should seem at first to linger on, that 
afterwards the wounds should fili up and assume a lesg frightful 
appearance, and that aft length a perfect cure should be eflFected. 

It was certainly thought to do great honour tb Cambridge. 
The left eye was lost, the appearance of the bones was dis¬ 
figured, and the deep stain of the gunpowder rem^iined. But 
before I came away appearances varied, the marks of the gun¬ 
powder became lessf and when I left Newmarket, Jack Clarke 
had long been restored to the stables, where he continued to 
live, apparently in good health. • 

Dunng these events and accidents, the trifling studies I 
might be said to have, were, as far as T had the means, 
pursued. That is, whenever I could prociu-e a book I did not 
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fail to read it; 1 teok paine to repeat, that 1 might Veil under- 
stand, my rules in arithmetic; and as for music, Arnold vaa 
studied with increasing ardour.' Bift the instructions of Al*nold 
were only vocal: nay, they .had a strictor'limitation, they wert. ■ 
confined to nsalmody. Ha «4 I po'ssfissed any instrument, had-. 
I begun to practise, and had the means of obtaining a liveliv 
hood suggested themselves in this way, music would, most 
probably, have been my profession. 

Moral remarks do not escape the notice of boys whose minds 
axe active, nor the moral consequences of things, so much, 
perhaps, as is supposed. They now and then discover how 
much they are themselves affected by them; and therefore are 
not only led to reconsider their own, but begin to mminate on 
some of the practices of mankind. For myself, I looked up 
with delight to angelic purity, and with awful reverence to' 
the sublime attributes of the Godhead. The first I considered 
as scarcely beyond the attainment of man; the second I con¬ 
sidered it as the grand reward of saints and angels to be 
allowed to comprehend. Towards the futiu-e attainment of 
any such angelic perfection I could not discover the least 
tendency in the manners of Newmarket, or the practices of the 
people around mo. When left to themselves, petty vulgar 
vices, such as their means could afford, weft common among 
them; and at the grand periodical mcctijigs of the place, I 
heard of nothing but cards, ^ice, cock-fighting, and gambling 
to an enormous amount. 

One anecdote which John Watson, who wasuno babbler, told 
his brother Tom, and which Tom was eager enough to repeat, 
struck me fof its singularity and grandeur, as it appeared to 
me, who then knew nothing of vast money speculationr. and 
who know but little at present. In additiau to matches, plates, 
and other modes of adventure, that of a sweepstakes had come 
into vogue; and the opportunity it gave to deep calculators 
to secure themselves from loss by hedging their bets, greatly 
multiplied the bettors, and gave uncommon animation to the 
sweepstakes mode. In one of these, Captain Vernon had 
entered a colt or filly, and as the prize to be obtained was 
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Tgrftat, fibesti^ WHS on the »l^rt. It i^pphfeBied 
.;th^ fuee vould be a> severe one; ^orf tpjwjglj tbe hojrses 
.. b^, none of thepa pun before, they ivere all of tjjp bigji^t 
bbe^ that is, their sires and dams were in the first Uete pf 
•fsbae. As Tvas foreseen, thecdnte^ was indeed a seyere on^, 
■ for it sould not be decided—it was a dead heatj—Rut pur colt 
was by no means among the first. Yet so adroit wps Captain 
Vernon in hedging his bets, that if one of the two colts that 
made it a dead heat had beaten, our master would, on that 
occasion, baye won ten thousand pounds; as it was, he lost 
nothing, nor would in any case have lost anything. In the 
language of the turf, he stood ten thousand pounds to nothing- 
A fact, BO extihprdinary to ignorance, and so splendid to 
poverty, could not pass through a mind like mine withojut 
making a sif ong impression, which the tales told by the boys of 
the sudden rise of gamblers, their reverses, desperate fortunes, 
empty pockets at night, and hats full of guineas in the morning, 
only tended to increase. With my companions I repented, 
N^ver venture, never win; ^d in this state of puerile avarice 
I made b^ts to the amount of more than half my year’s wages, 
the very next day, on the race-^ounfl, all to be decided within 
the week. Coiiceruing the event, however, when it was too 
late, my mind began to mis^ve me. By each match, on whiph 
I had a venture, my fears were incTeased; f#r I generally found 
myself on the wrong side. My crowns and half-crowns were 
dwindling away; yet ip the mid^ of my despair I locked with 
some degree of surprise at myself, and said, “ I^ow can these 
boys, with whom 1 betted, who are so very ignorant, and over 
whom, even on the turf or in the stable, I feel my own superi¬ 
ority, have so much more cunning in laying bets Uhan I have 1 ” 
Like many of the tragical farces of li|e, this hastily-formed 
scheme of mine was without a basis, formed on confused sup¬ 
positions, and ending in total disappointment; for at the end 
of the week, the loss I had sustained was somewhat either oyer 
or under a guinea end a half. To me, who never before had 
ventured to bet sixpence, who now well remembered that all 
the good books I had read bold gamhlh;^ in abhorrence; and 
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who*recollected, .with unspeakable anguish, that the sin and* 
folly must be told tb my father; that, face to face, I must avoMT 
what I had done (for how else cotdd I account for the expendi-' 
ture of money for which Ijsould find no*equivalent'?)—to me, T 
say, these were excruciating^ th&ugh 4 s, as will be proved by thd 
desperate remedy I attem£)ted. Well was it for mo that the 
races were over, or my little purse woul^ have been wholly 
emptied. As it was not therefore possible for me to recover 
my loss in this way, 1 began to consider whether there was no 
other, and despair at length suggested another; a wild one, it 
is true, but no one could deny its possibiiity. The race 
week was just over; thousands of pounds had been betted; 
guineas and purses had pasised in multitudes from hand to 
hand, and pocket to pocket, over a vast area, extending, from 
the chair to the Devirs Ditch, and spreading to J know not 
what width: might not some stray guinea, nay, perhaps some 
weighty purse, be now lying there for the first fortunate 
comer? Or rather, was it not a thing exceedingly likely? 1 
could not suppose the seeds of th^ golden fruit to be sown 
exceedingly thiclc, or that it would not require a long search; 
but I must not spare my labour : such good luck might befal 
me, and so eager was my mind to rid itself of its present 
anguish, that I was Mailing to believe I shoufd be successful. 

The ncAt momkig the horses were no sooner dressed and 
fed, and the stables clean od^^ than I hurried to ex<‘cnte my 
design. began it by a most careful examination of the bet¬ 
ting chair, rotund M^hich 1 slowly walked a qumbor of times, 
and finding nothing below, mounted, examined its crevices, 
and after often attempting to go, and as often lingering by 
some faint endeavour to renew hope, could not quit at last, bat 
with painful reluctance. Where should I S9pk next ? The ^vholo 
heath was before me; but which was the lucky spot ? Groups 
of horsemen had assembled hero and there: but to find each 
individual place ? Oh that I had marks by which to discover! 
Thus with my eyes fixed on the ground, wandering eagerly 
in every direction, I slowly paced the ground, wholly intent on 
the perplexing thoughts and fruitless pursuits, till increasing 
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disappointment, and inquiry into the time ,of day, sent me 
hack. ' This experiment of money-finding on Newmarket 
■ h^th-might be thought sufficient, but no! I had an hour in 
the evening: it was a* fine moonligjit night, and, dejected as 
I was, I resolved again to tty* an^ forth I went,^but it was 
inileeck on the forlorn hope. The incident, however, forcibly 
paints the nature of my feelings. I could not endure to con- ^ 
fess to my father both my guilt, and evident inferiority in 
cunning to other boys: and Ui fabricate a lie was perhaps 
equally painful. All that remained was to put off the evil 
day, and come to my account as late as might be. What I 
mean will be better understood when it is known I had deter¬ 
mined to leave Jfpwmarket aiidT return to my father, not, 
however, without having first consulted him, and gained his 
fjpprobatioiv My mind having its ovui somewhat peculiar 
bias, circumstances had rJithor occun’ed to disgust me, than to 
invito my stay. I despised my companions for the grossness 
of their ideas, and the total absence of every piusuit in which 
the mind appeared to Iffifve any share. It was even with 
sneers of eontempt that they saw me intent on acquiring some 
small portion of knowledge: so that f Avas far from having any 
prompter, either as a friend^or a rival. As far as I was con¬ 
cerned with horses, I was pleased; but I saw scarcely a biped, 
John Watson excepted, in whom I coul(f find anything to 
admii’c. 

Having taken my leesolutiori, I had to summoif^up my 
courage to give ^ohn Watson warning; not that J in the least 
suT5]iected he would say anything more than “Very well”; but 
he had been a kind master, had relieved me in the day of my 
distress, had never imputed faults to me of which I was not 
guilty, had fairly wg^ited to give my faculties time to show 
themselves, and had rewarded them with no common degree 
of praise when accident brought them to light. It was, there¬ 
fore, painful to leave such a master. With my cap off, and 
unusual awkw^ardness in my manner, I went up to him, and 
he, perceiving I was embarrassed yet had something to say, 
began-thus; “Well, Tom, what is the matter now?” “Oh, 
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sir, nothing mmjh is tbs matter j onljr I hwd juafc a t® - 
say.” ‘^Well, w^ll, don’t staiii about it; let me' hear%” • 
“Nay, sir, it is a trifle; I only aame to toll you, 1 think o^. 
going to London.” “ To ]London V* “ Yes, sir, if you please.” • 
“ When do you mean to gq to i/cndon 1 ” “ When my year is 
up, sir.” “To London! W^at the plague has put that ^him into 
your head i” “I believe you know my father is in London.” 
“Well, what of that?” “We have written together, so it is 
resolved on.” “Have you got a place?” “I don't want one, 
sir, I could not have a better than I have.” “ And what arc 
you to do?” “I can’t tell that yet, but I think of being a 
shoemaker.” “Pshaw, you are a blockhead, and your father 
is a foolish man.” “ He loves me very dearly, sir ; and I loye 
and honour him." “Yes, yes, I believe you are a good boy; 
but I tell you, you are both doing a very foolish thing. Stay, 
at Newmarket, and I will be bound for it you will make your 
fortune.” “ I would rather go back to my father, sir, if you 
please.” “Nay, then, pray take your own way!” So saying, 
he turned from me with very visiWe chagrin, at which I felt 
some surprise; for I did not imagine it would gi^ae him the 
least concern should any one lad in the stables quit his service. 

Spring and summer kept passing away: Arnold continued to 
afford me difficulties which I contmued to overcome : my good- 
tempered, pleasant^ friend (tor so he was), the breeches maker, 
and I, used often to consult together: and his surprise that I 
should soon have gone beyond him, ‘with respect to the 
theory of music, not a little flattered me. The honest psalm- 
singers wore told I was about to leave them, and owned they . 
were sorry to hear it, I gave them so much assistance. In 
short, such Iriends as a poor boy of fifteen, wholly unrelated - 
in the town, could have, all expressed a degree of regret at 
parting: my stable companions were the only persons who 
ejqtressed no emotion one way or the other. I must here, 
however, except poor Jack Clarke, who, as he was the first * 
that introduced me to Newmarket, so he was the last of whom 
I took leave. 


\Tki end of Eolcroft'a mrraiiaie.'] 
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[Tkia critic, better known thafi loveil in the days he 
. risen to^be editor of the Quarterly lievifWj ie anoUaer of the men 
who hare acquired learning and position under most unfavourable 
circumstances. Thanks to kind patrons, he was able to show his 
scholarly ability, while still young, by publishing a translation of 
Juvenalj to which was prefixed the following account of his unpro¬ 
mising boyhood.] 

I knoxt^ but littlg of my family, «ind that little is not very 
precise. My great-fjp'anclfather (the most remote of it that I 
ever recollect to have heard mentioned) possessed considerable 
property at Halsbury, a parish in the neighbourhood of 4-sh- 
burton, but whether acquired or inherited, I never thought of 
asking, and do not know. 

He was probably a native of Devonshire, for there he spent 
the last years of his life; ^^pent them, too, in some sort of 
consideiation, for Mr. T. (a very, respectable surgeon of Ash¬ 
burton) loved to repeat to me, when I first grew into notice, 
that ho had frequently hunte^ with his hounds. 

My gjandfather was on ill term^s with him; I believe, not 
without Bufiicient reason, for he was exti’atagant and dissi¬ 
pated. My father never mentioned his name, but my mother 
would sometimes teirme^that he had ruined the family.* That 
he spent much, I»know; but I am inclined to th«k that his 
•undutiful conduct occasioned my great-grandfather to bequeath 
a considerable part of the property from him. 

* My father, I fear, rcvcngeil in some manner t^e cause of 
ray great-grandfather. He was, as I have heard my mother 
say, “a veiy wild young man, who could be kept to nothing.” 
He was sent to the grammar-school at Exeter, from which he 
'made his escape, and entered on board a man-of-war. He was 
reclaimed from this situation by my grandfather, and left his 
school a second time, to wander in some vagabond society. 
He was- now probably given up; for he was, on return from 
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this notable ad^ve/itiire, reduced to article himself to a plumber* 
and glazier, with whom ho luckily stayed long enough to learii 
the business, I suppose his father was now dead, for he 
became possessed of two sipall estates, married my mother 
(the daughter of a carpes-ter j^hburton), and thought him¬ 
self rich enough to set up for himself, which he did, with some 
credit, at South Molton. Why he chose to fix there, I never 
inquired; but 1 learned from my mother that after a residence 
of four or five years, ho fthoughtlessly engaged in a frolic 
which drove him once more to sea: this was an attempt to 
excite a riot in a Methodist chapol, for whicTi his companions 
were prosecuted, and ho fled. 

My father was a good seaman, and was soon made second in 
command in the Lyon, a large armed transport, in the* service 
of government; while my mother returned to her native place, 
Ashburton, where I was born in April, 1756. 

The resources of my mother were very scanty. They arose 
from the rent of throe or four small fields, which yet remained 
unsold. With these, however, site did what she could for 
me; and as soon as 1 w:as old enough to be trusted out of her 
sight, sent me to a schoolmistress of the name of Parret, from 
whom I learned in due time to ’^ead. I cannot boast much of 
my acquisitions at this school; they consisted merely of the 
contents of the Child's Spelling Boole, but from my mother, who 
had stored up the literatu^'e of a country town, which about 
half a century ago amounted to litlle more than what was 
disseminated by itinerant ballad-singers, o: ratlier readers, I 
had acquired much curious knowledge of Gatskm, and the’ 
Golden Bull, many other histories equally instructiv(^ and 
amusing. 

My father returned from sea in 1764^ He had been at the 
siege of the Havannah: and thougU he received more than a 
hundred pounds for piizc-moncy, and his wages were consider¬ 
able, yet as he had not acquired any strict habits of economy, 
he brought home but a trifling sum. The little property jet 
left was therefore turned into money; a trifle more was got 
by agreeing to renounce all future pretensions to an estate at • 
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Totnes; and Math this my father set up a seqpnd time as a 
glazier and h^use-painter. I was now about eight years old, 
and was put to the free school (kept by Hugh Smordon) to 
learn to read and write and cipher. Here I continued about 
three yearSj making a most wretc&ed progress, when my father 
fell sick* and died. He had not accjuired wisdom from his 
misfortunes, but continued wasting his time in unprofitable 
pursuits to the great detriment of his business. He loved 
drink for the sake of society, an^ to this he fell a maftyr, 
dying of a decayed and ruined constitution before he was 
forty. The townspeople thought him a shrewd and sensible 
man, and regretted^ his death. As for me, I never greatly 
loved him; I had not grown up with him, and he was too 
prone to repulse my little advances to familiarity with cold¬ 
ness or anger.* He had certainly some reason to be displeased 
with ine, for I learned little at school and nothing at home, 
though he would now and then attempt to give me some * 
insight into his business. As impressions of any kind are not 
very strong at the age of el<^on or twelve, I did not long feel 
his'loss; nor was it a sul»ject of piuch^ sorrow to me that my 
mother was doubtful of her ability to continue me at school, 
though I had by this time iiccp^ired a love for reading. 

I never knew in what circnmstaiices my mother was left 
most probably they were inadequate to her*support, without 
some kind of exertion, especially ^s she was now burthenod 
with a second child, about six or eight months old. iTnTortu- 
nately she determined to 2 U'osecute my father’s business, for 
which purpose she engaged a couple of journeymen, who, 
finding her ignorant of every part of it, wasted her property 
and embezzled her money. What the consequence of this 
double fraud would b^ivc been there was no opportunity of 
knowing, as, in somewhat less than a twelvemonth, my poor 
mother followed my father to the grava She was an excellent 
woman, bore my father’s infirmities with patience and good- 
humour, loved her children dearly, and died at last exhausted 
with anxiety and grief more on their account than her own. 

. I was- not quite thirteen when this happened; my little 
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brother Was hardjy two; imd we had Hot a tel^tioa not a friend 
in the world. Everything that was left was seizra a person 
of the name of Carlile, for haon^y advanced to toy toother. It 
may be supi)osed that I cotjld hot dispute the justice of his 
claims; and, as no one el^ interfered, he was suffered to do as 
he liked. My little brother was sent to the alms-housej whither 
his nurse followed him out of pure affection; and I was taken 
to the house of the person I have just mentioned, who was 
also my godfather. Kespect* for the opinion of the town (which, 
whether correct or not, was that he had ampl)^ repaid himself 
by the sale of my mother’s effects) induced him to send mo 
again to school, whore I was more diligent than before, and 
more suc(‘(\ssfuJ. I grew fond of arithruetic, and my master 
began to distinguish me; but these golden days were*over in 
less than three months. Carlile sickened at the'expense; and 
as the people were now indifferent to my fate he looked round 
for an opportunity of ridding himself of a useless charge. He \ 
had previously attempted to engage me in the drudgery of 
husbandry. I drove the plough one day to gratify him; but 
I left it with the resolution to do so no more, and‘in despite of 
his threats and promises adhered to my determination. In this 
T was guided no less by necessitf' than will., During my father's 
life, in attem])tin£r to clam^)er up a table I had fallen bac^kwards, 
and drawn it niter me; its edge fell upon my breast, and I 
nevejl; recovered the cffecta^of the blow, of which I was made 
extremely sensible on any extraordirihry exertion. Ploughing, 
therefore, out of the ({uestion; and, as *1 have already said, 

I utterly rcfuscjd to follow it. 

As I ocwxld write arul cipher (as the phrase is), Carlile next 
thought of sending me to Nevdoundland to assist iii a store¬ 
house. For this ]>nrposo he negotiated with a Mr, Holds- ’ 
worthy of Dartmouth, who agreed to fit me out. I left Ash¬ 
burton with little cxitectation of seeing it again, atid indeed 
with little cafe, and rode with my godfather to the dwelling of 
Mr. Holds’tvorthy. On seeing me, this great man observed, 
with a look of pity and contempt, that I was too small ”, and 
sent me away sufficiently mortified. I expected to be very ilk 
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reodiyed bj^^y .^odfal^er, but he sdid nothitig. He did hot, 
hcnrerir, bhobtw to take me back himself, but Keiit fue ih h 
passage-boht to Totnes, from Vheiice 1 was to 'v^&lk hbihS. Oh 
the passage the boat wslb drivep by%, midnight etorfti on the 
rocks, abd I escaped almost* by a mhacle. • 

My godfather had now humbler ^ews for me, and I hftd 
little heart to resists anything. He proposed to send me tfh 
board one of the Torbay fishing-boats; I ventured, hoWevet^ 
to remonstrate against this, and 4he matter was compromised 
by my consenting to go on board a coaster. A coaster was 
speedily found for me at Brixham, and thither I went when 
little more than thirteen. ^ 

My master, whosfe name was Full, though a gross and ignor¬ 
ant, was not an ill-natured man, at least not to me; and Iny 
mistress used me with unvarying kindness, moved, perhaps, by 
my weakness and tender years. In return I did what I cotdd 
to requite her, and my good-will was not overlooked. 

Our vessel was not very large, nor our crew very numerous. 
On ordinary occasions, sue? as short trips to Dartmouth, Ply¬ 
mouth, &c*, it consisted only T)f my master, an apprentice 
nearly out of his time, and rays(;]f; when we had to go farther, 
to Portsmouth foj example, mn additional hand was hired for 
the voyage. • ^ 

In this vessel (the l^wn Brothers) I continued nearly a 
twelvemonth; and here I got acqiiainted with nauticjjl^erms, 
and contracted a love fA' the sea which a lapse of thirty years 
has but little dinfluished. • 

It will be easily conceived that my life was a life of hard- 
^ship. I was not only a “shi|t-boy on the highland giddy 
mast”, but also in the cabin, where every menial office fell to 
my lot; yet, if I was restless and discontented, I can safely 
say it was not so much on account of this, as of my being pre- 
^ eluded from all possibility of reading*; as my master did not 
possess, nor do I recollect seeing during the whole time of my 
ahpde with him, a single book of any d(;scription, except th6 
Coasting Pilot 

As lAy lot seemed to be Cast, however, 1 was not negbgeut 
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in seeking such information as promised to be u&aful; I 
therefore frequented^ at my leisure hours, sucH vessels .as 
dropped into Torbay. On a{temf)ting to get on board one of 
these, which I did at midaight, I missed my footing and fell 
into the sea. The floatin^awa/ of the boat alarmed the man 
on deck, who came to the ship's side just in time to lee me 
r sink. He immediately threw out several,ropes, one of which 
providentially (for I was unconscious of it) entangled itself 
about tuie, and I drawn up to the surface, till a boat could 
be got round. The usual mctliods were taken to recover me, 
and I awoke in bed the next morning, remefnbering nothing 
but the horror I felt when I first found myself unable to call 
out for assistance. • 

This was not my only escape, but I forbear lo speak of 
them. An escape of another kind was now jnepaving for me, 
which deserves all my notice, as it was decisive of my future 
fate. 

On Christmas Day (1770) I was surprised by a messr-ge 
from my godfather, saying that ho^had sent a man and horse 
to bring me to Ashburton, and desiring me to set oUt without 
delay. My master, as well as myself, supposed it was to s]>eud 
the holidays there, and he therefore made no objection to my 
going. We were, however,,, both mistaken. 

Since I had livea at Brixhara I had broken off all connection 
with Ashburton. I had no illation there but m 3 " poor brotlier, 
who was yet too young for an}" kindV)f corrcsT)ondence; and 
the conduct my godfather towards me did i ot entitle him to 
any portion of my gratitude or kind rcuiembrance. I lived, 
therefore, inji sort of sullen independence of all I had formerly 
known, and thought without regeet of being abaudo?'ed by * 
everyone to my fate. But T had not be^sn overlooked. The 
women of Brixham, who tra\^elled to Ashburton twice a week 
with fish, and who had ^ known my parents, did not see mo, 
without kind concern, running about the beach in a ragged 
jacket and trousers. They mentioned this to the people of. 
Ashburton, and never without commiserating my change of 
condition. This tale, often repeated, awakened at length the 
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pity of their^uditors, and, as the next stepf their resentment 
. against the man who had teou^ht me to such a state of 
wretchedness. In a large town this would have had hut little 
^ect, but in a place like Ji^hburthn, where every report 
speedily becomes the common property of all the inhabitants, 
it raised a murmur which my godfather found himself either 
unable or unwilling tft encounter; he therefore determined to, 
recall me, which ho could easily do, as I wanted some months 
of fourteen and was not yet bound! * 

All this I learned on my arrival; and my heart, which had 
been cruelly shut up, now opened to kinder sentiments and 
fairer views. • • 

After the holidays* 1 returned to my darling pursuit, arith¬ 
metic : my progress was now so rapid that in a few months I 
was at the head of the school, and qualified to assist my master 
(Mr. E. Furlong) on any extraordinary emergency. As he 
usually gave me a trifle on those occasions, it raised a thought 
in me, that, by engaging with him as a regular assistant, and 
undertaking the instruction of a few evening scholars, I might, 
with a little additional aid, be enabled to support myself. God 
knows my ideas of support at this time were of no very extra¬ 
vagant nature. I had, beside^} another object in view. Mr. 
Hugh Smerdon (my first mastci') was now^ grown old and 
infirm; it seemed unlikely that he should hold out above three 
or four years; and I, fondly flatt«red myself that, n^^t^ith- 
standing my youth, I lui^t possibly bo appointed to succeed 
him.. 1 was in my*fifteenth year when I built those castles, a 
storm, however, was collecting, which unexpectedly burst upon 
and swept them all away. • 

On mentioning my little iflan to Carlile he treated it with 
the utmost contempt, and told me, in his turn, that as I had 
learned enough, and more than enough, at school, he must be 
jonsidered as having fairly discharged h*is duty (so, indeed, he 
had); he added, that he had been negotiating with his cousin, 
a ehpemaker of some respectability, who had liberally agreed 
to take me without a fee as an apprentice. I was so shocked 

kt this intelligence that I did not remonstrate, but went in 
(M 168 ) H 
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Bullenness and %i>3nce to my new mastet, to -wboui 1 was soon 
after bound till I should attain the age of twentj^ono. 

The family consisted of %ur‘ journeymenj two sons abumt 
my own age, and an apprentice somewhat older. In thes^ 
there wat nothing remhrkabfe but my master was the 
strangest creature. He' was a Presbyterian, whoso’ reading 
was entirely confined to the small trijcts published on the 
Exeter controversy. As those (at least his portion of them) 
were?all on one side, he entertained no doubt of their infalli¬ 
bility, and, being noisy and tlisputatious, was sure to silence 
his opponentsj and became, in consequence of it, intolerably 
arrogant and conceited. He was not, howtwer, indebted solely 
to his knowledge of the subject for his triumi)h; he was pos¬ 
sessed of Feaniny's Dklionary, and he made a most singular 
use of it. His custom was to fix on any word irf common use, 
and then to get by heart the synon 3 nn or ]»eriphrasis by which 
it was explained in the book; this lie constantly substituted 
for the simple term, and, as his opjionents were commonly 
ignorant of his meaning, his victoVy %va.s complete. 

With such a man I was not likely to add mnch'*to my stock 
of knowledge, small as it wa.s; and, indeed, nothing could well 
bo smaller. At this period I had read nf)thing but a black- 
letter romance called Parkmm ami Farioieuiix, :uk1 a few loose 
magazines which my mother had brought from South Molton. 
Wit)!,+he Bible, indeed, P was well i.cquaijited, it was the 
favourite study of my grandmother, 'and rc'adiiig it frequently 
with her had impressed it strongly on my<'mind: these, then, 
with the Imitation of Thumis a Kenqns, which 1 used to read to 
my mother on her death bed, constituted the whole of my 
literary acquisitions. 

As I hated my now profession vdth » perfect hatred I made 
no progress in it, and was consequeiitly little regarded in the 
family, of which I sarlk hy degrees into the common drudge: 
this did not much discpiiet me, for my spirits were now 
humbled. I did not, however, quite resign my hope of one 
day succeeding to Mr. Hugh Smerdon, and therefore secretly 
prosecuted my favourite study at every interval of leisure. 
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Thme i^fcorals were not reiy {reqaentjMAdi when tlw uw 
1 made of tBem was found out, they were rendered titiU less bo. 

1 eould not gueu the motive fo^ this at first; but at length I 
discovered that xny master destined* his youngest son for the 
situation to which I aspired". * • * 

I polseseod at this time hut one book in the world; it wee a 
treatise on algebra, .given me by a young woman, who had ’ 
found it in a lodging-house. 1 considered it as a treasure; but 
it was a treasure locked up, for st supposed the reader* to be 
well acquainted with simple equation, and I know nothing of 
the matter. master’s son had purchased Fenmn^a Intro¬ 
duction: this was f)recisely what J wanted; but he carefully 
concealed it from me, and 1 was indebted to chance alone for 
stumbling upon his hiding-place. 1 sat up for the greatest 
part of sevwal nights successively, and, before he suspected 
that his treatise was discovered, had completely mastered it. 

I could now enter upon my own: and that carried me pretty 
far into the science. 

This was not done without difficulty. I had not a farthing 
on earth, rtor a friend to give^ue one: pen, ink, and paper, 
therefore (in despite of the flippant remark of Lord Orford), 
were, for the mosj part, as oomplotely out of my reach as a 
crown and sceptre. There was, indeed, a resource; but the 
utmost caution and secrecy were necessary in applying to it. 

1 beat out pieces of leather as smqi>th as possible, and ;^i^ught 
my problems on them ^ith a blunted awl; for the rest, my 
memory was tonaieious, and I could multiply and^vide by it 
■to a great extent. 

Hitherto I had not so much as dreamed of poetsy—indeed, 

*I scarcely knov' it by name; and, whatever may be said of the 
force of nature, I certainly never “lisped in numbers,” I 
recollect the occasion of my first attempt: it is, like all the 
rest of my non-adventures, of so unimportant a nature that I 
'should blush to call the attention of the idlest reader to it, but 
for the reason alleged in the introductory paragraph. A per¬ 
son, whose name escapes me, had undertaken to paint a sign 
■ for an ale-house; it was to have been a lion, but the unfor- 
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tunate artist prddficed a dog. On this awkward ifair one of 
my acquaihtance wrote a copy of what we caned verse: I 
liked it; but fancied I coul<f compose something more to the 
purpose. I made the experiment,^ and, by the unanimous suf¬ 
frage of mj shopmates, wa^s allowed to have succeeded. Not- 
Avithstanding this encouragement, I thought no more of verse 
till another occurrence, as trifling as the former, furnished me 
with a fresh subject; and thus I went on till I had got together 
about' a dozen of them. Certainly nothing on earth was evpr 
so deplorable; such as they were, hoAvevcr, they were talked 
of in my little circle, and I was sometimes invited to repeat 
them even out of it. I nev/ir committtod a line to paper, for 
two reasons; first, because I had no pajJer; and secondly— 
perhaps I might be excused from going farther—but ill truth 
I was afraid, as my master had already threat(5ned me, for 
inadvertently hitching the name of one of his customers into a 
rhyme. 

The repetitions of which I speak were always attended with 
applause, and sometimes ivith favours more substantial: little 
collections were now and then made, and I have received six¬ 
pence in an evening. To one who had long liied in the 
absolute want of money, such S' resource ^oemed a Peruvian 
mine: I furnishefl rayself“ by degi-ees with paper, &c., and, 
what was of more importance, with books of geometry and of 
the Ijigher branches of algobra, which I cautiously concealed. 
Poetry, even at this time, was no amNisement of mine; it was 
subservient*"to other purposes; and I only had recourse to it 
when I wanted money for my mathematical pursuits. 

But the "clouds were gathering fast: my master’s anger was 
raised to a terrible pitch by my indifference to his concerns, 
and still more by the reports which were daily brought to him 
of my presumptuous attempts at versification. I was required 
to give up my papers," and ivhen I refused, my garret was 
searched, and my little hoard of books discovered and removed, 
and all future repetitions prohibited in the strictest manner. • 

This was a very severe stroke, and I felt it most sensibly: 
it was followed by another severer still—a stroke which * 
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.crvs^ d til hopes I had so long and so iofidly cherished^ and 
resigned at once to despair. Mr. Hugh SAerdon, on 
succeeding whom I had calculated, died, and was succeeded 
by a person not much* older than myself, and certainly not so 
well qualified for the situalSofi. • . 

I l5ok back on that part of my Kfe which immediately fol¬ 
lowed this event vdth little satisfaction] it was a period of 
gloom and savage unsociability: by degrees I sunk into a kind 
of corporeal torpor; or, if roused into activity by the spirit of 
youth, wasted the exertion in splenetic and vexatious tricks, 
which alienatocf the few acquaintances which compassion had 
yet left me. So, I crept on in silent discontent, unfriended 
and unpitied—indignant at the present, careless of the future 
—an'Object at once of apprehension and dislike. 

From this state of abjectness I was raised by a young woman 
of my own class. She was a neighbour; and whenever I took 
my solitary walk, with my “Wolfius” in my pocket, she usuaHy 
came to the door, and by a smile, or a short question put in 
the friendliest manner, endeavoured to solicit my attention. 
My heart* had been long shut to kipdness, but the sentiment 
was not dead in me: it revived at the first encouraging word; 
and the gratitude I felt for^t was the first pleasing sensation 
which I had ventured to entertain^for many dreary months. 

Together with gratitude, hope, and othe? passions still more 
enlivening, took place of that ui^fomfortable gloominess which 
so lately possessed me :* I returned to my companions, Xnd by 
every winning a»t in my power strove to make them forget my 
former repulsive ways. In this I was not unsuccessful; I re¬ 
covered their good-will, and by degrees grew to somewhat 
of a favourite. 

‘ * . My master still murmured, for the business of the shop went 
on no better than before*. I comforted myself, however, with 
the reflection that my apprenticeship was drawing to a con¬ 
clusion, when I determined to renounce the employment for 
. ever, and to open a private school. 

In this humble and obscure state, poor beyond tlie common 
lot, yet flattering my ambition with day-dreams which perhaps 
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would never have l>een realized, I was found in 'tfalL twentieth, 
year of m^age by Mr. William Cookesley, a mmtf nevw to be 
pronounced by me without vederatiion. The lamentable doggetel 
which I have already mehtion^, and which had passed from 
mouth to mouth among pedplo of own degree, had some 
accident or other reachedF his ear, and given him a curiosity 
to inquire after the author. i 

It was my good fortune to interest his benevolence. My 
little history was not unlinctwed with melancholy, and I laid 
it fairly before him; his first care was to console; his seoond, 
which he cherished to the last moment of his existence, was to 
relieve and support mo. ^ . 

Mr. Cookesley was not rich: his eminence in his profession, 
which was that of a surgeon, procured him, indeed, much 
employment; but in a country town men of scieiice are not 
the most liberally rewarded. lie had, besides, a very numerous 
family, which left him little for the purposes of general bene¬ 
volence; that little, however, was cheerfully bestowed, and his 
activity and zeal were always at ^and to support the defi¬ 
ciencies of his fortune. , * 

On examining into the nature of my literary attainments 
he found them absolutely nothirg; he hea^id, howeve?-, with 
equal surprise and ^deasure^that, amidst the grossest ignorance 
of books, I had made a very considerable progi'ess in the 
mathema^tics. Ho engaged n?e to enter into the details of this 
affair; and, when he learned that I had made it in circum¬ 
stances of peculiar discouragement, ho became more warmly 
interested in my favour, as he now saw a possibility of servitig 
mo. , 

The plan that occurred to him was naturally that which so 
often suggested itself to me There wosa indeed several ob¬ 
stacles to to be overcome: 1 had eighteen months yet to serve, 
my handwriting was brfd, and my language very incon-oct; 
but nothing could slacken the zeal of this excellent man; 
he procured a few of my poor attempts at rhyme, diapers^ ■ 
them amongst his friends and acquaintance, and, when my 
name was become somewhat familiar to them, set on foot a 
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‘ subscription for my relief. I still preserve ||hQ original paper; 
“its title was «iot very magnificent, though it exceeded the most 
**fiauguine wishes of my hearti 1* ran thus: subscription 

for'purchasing the reufainder of thoitime of William Giflfbrd, 
apd for enabling him to impibwe himtelf in writing and English 
graramSr,” Few contributed more th^tn five shillings, and none 
went beyond ten-and^sixpence; enough, however, was collected 
to free me from luy apprenticeship and to maintain me for a 
few months, during which I as^duously attended the* Rev. 
Thomas Smerdon. 

At the expiration of this period it was found that my pro¬ 
gress (for I will speak the truth in modesty) had been more 
considerable than my patrons expected; I had also written in 
the interim several little pieces of poetry—less rugged, I sup- 
p(5se, than my former ones, and ceitainly with fewer anomalies 
of language. My preceptor, too, spoke favourably of me; and 
my benefactor, who was now become my father and my frieiid, 
had little difficulty in persuading my patrons to renew their 
donations, and to continue me at school for another year. 
Such liberality was not lost upon me;^I grew anxious to make 
the best return in my po^cr, and I redoubled my diligence. 
Now that I am sunk into ii^dolence, I look back with some 
degree of scepticism to the exertions of that period. 

In two years and two months from the (fay of my emanci¬ 
pation I was pronounced by Mr. Rmerdon fit for the University. 
The plan of opening’a writing-school had been abanefonBd ^ 
most from the fir%t; and Mr, Cookesley looked roiind for some 
• one who had interest enough to procure me some little office at 
Oxford. This person, who was soon found, wavS Thomas Taylor, 
•Esq., of Denbury, a gentleman to whom I had already been in¬ 
debted for much liberal and friendly support. He procured 
me the place of Bible Lect. at Exeter College; and this, with 
such occasional assistance from the country as Mr. Cookesley 
undertook to provide, was thought sufficient to enable me to 
live at least till I had taken a degree. 
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[After the death of this g^atSvfit^grjthe following autobiographi¬ 
cal fragmeht, prefaced by an account of his family, was discovered 
ill an old cabinet at Abbotsford. It appears to have been written 
in 1808 , after he had become famous as a poeft, but before he became 
the most popular novelist in Europe, Mr. J. G. Lockhart, his son- 
in-la\^, used it as the first chapter of the well-known biography.] 

I was born, as I believe, on the 16th Afagust, 1771, in a 
house belonging to my father, at the head of the College 
Wynd. It was pulled doiVii, with otherg, to make room for 
the northern front of the new college. I was an uncommonly 
healthy child, but had nearly died in consequence of my fifst 
nurse being ill of a consumption, a circumstance which she 
chose to conceal, though to do so was murder to both herself 
and me. She went privately to consult Dr. Black, the cele¬ 
brated professor of chemistry, Avho*put my father on his guard. 
The woman Avas dismissed, and 1 was consigned to a healthy 
peasant, who is still alive to boast of her laddie being what she 
calls a grand gentleman, I showed eA^cry sign of health and 
strength until I was about eighteen months* old. One night, I 
have been often U)ld, I sfiowed great reluctance to be caught 
and put to bed, and after being chased about the room, Avas 
^.pprfiie'ndod and consigned to my dbrmitory with some 
difficulty, iTt was the last time I was to sjiow such personal 
agility. In the morning I was discovered to be affected Avith • 
the fever which often accompanies the cutting of large teeth. 
It held me three days. On the fourth, when they AA^ent to* 
bathe me as usual, they discovered that I had lo>*t the power 
of my right leg. My grandfather, an excellent anatomist as 
well as physician, tho. late worthy Alexander Wood, and 
many others of the most respectable of the faculty, were con¬ 
sulted. There appeared to bo no dislocation or sprain j blisters 
and other topical remedies were applied in vain. When the 
efforts of regular physicians had been exhausted, Avithout the 
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j Blight6st*4ucce8s, my anxious parents, dining the course of 
. jjiany yea»^ ^gerly grasped at every prospect q/ cure which 
was held out by. the promise df empirics, or of ancient ladies 
or gentlemen who conceived themselves entitled to recommend 
various remedies, some of^wiich ^ere of a natu^ sufficiently 
singtflar. But the advice of my gsandfather, Dr, Rutherford, 
that I should be gent to reside in the country, to give the« 
chance of natural exertion, excited by free air and liberty, 
was first resorted to, and before 1 have the recollection of the 
slightest event, I was, agreeably to this friendly counsel, an 
inmate in the thrmhouse of Sandy-Knowe. 

An odd incident is worth recording. It seems my mother 
had sent a maid io take charge of me, that I might be no 
inconvenience in the family. But the damsel sent on that 
important mission had left her heart behind her, in the keeping 
of some wild fellow, it is likely, who had done and said more 
to her than he was likely to make good. She* became 
extremely desirous to return to Edijiburgh, and as my mother 
made a point of her remfSning where she was, she contracted 
a sort of hatred at poor me, as the qause of her being detained 
at Sandy-Knowe. This rose, I suppose, to a sort of delirious 
affection, for she confessed* to old Alison Wilson, the house¬ 
keeper, that she had carried me^ up to the Craigs, meaning, 
under a strong temptation of the devil, to*cut my throat with 
her scissors, and bury mo in th^ moss. Alison instantly took 
possession of my *perSon, and took care that her* cdhfi^nt« 
should not be subject to any farther temptation, far as I was 
concerned. She was dismissed, of course, and I have heard 
became afterwards a lunatic. 

It is here at Sandy-Knowe, in the residence of my paternal 
grandfather, already mentioned, that I have the first conscious¬ 
ness of existence; and I recollect distinctly that my situation 
and appearance were a little whimsical. Among the odd 
remedies recurred to to aid my lameness, some one had recom- 
. mended that so often as a sheep was killed for the use of the 
family, I should be stripped, and swathed up in the skin, warm 
as it was flayed from the carcass of the animal. In this 
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Tartw^ike habilipipiit I well remember lying upon floor of 
the little J^irlour in the farmhouse, while my gi»mifather, a' 
venerable old man with white hair, used every excitement t>o' 
make me try to crawl 7. also distinctly remember the late 
Sir George MacDougal, of <Makarfl%Duii, father of the present 
Sir Henry iiay MacDougal, joining in this kindly attempt. 

, He was, God knows how, a relation of ours,, and I still recollect 
him in his old-fashioned military habit (he had been colonel of 
the Gr^ys), with a small cocked hat, deeply laced, an embroi¬ 
dered scarlet waistcoat, and a light-coloured coat, with milk- 
white locks tied in a military fashion, kneelinj> on the ground 
before me, and dragging his watch along the Craipet to induce 
me to follow it. The benevolent old soldier and the infant 
wrapped in his sheepskin Avould have afforded an odd group 
to uninterested spectators. This must have liappsned about 
my third year, for Sir George MacDougal and my grandfather 
both died shortly after that period. 

My grandmother continued for some years to take charge 
of the farm, assisted by my fatliers second brother, Mr, 
Thomas Scott, who resided at Crailing, as factor* or land- 
steward for Mr. Scott of Daiiesficld, tlien proprietor of that 
estate. This was during the heat^ of the American war, and 1 
remember being as anxious on my uncle’s weekly visits (for we 
heard news at no oVhei tiine) to hear of the defeat of Washing¬ 
ton, as if I had had some deep and personal cause of antipathy 
. tQ^ihinfl" 1 know not how this was combhiecl with a very strong 
prejudice in fervour of the Stuart famil}’’, which I had originally 
imbibed from the songs and tales of tho Jacobites. This latter 
political proT)ensity was deeply confirmed by the stories told 
in my hearing of the cruelties exercised in the executions at 
Carlisle, and in the Highlauvis, after the, battle oi Culloden. 
One or two of our own distant relations had fallen on that 
occasion, and I reiriembevof detesting the name of Cumberland 
with more than infant hatred. Mi*. Curie, farmer at Yetbyre, 
husband of one of my aunts, had been present at their execu-, 
tionj and it was probably from him that I first heard these 
tragic tales which made so great an impression on me. The 
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.j(,ooal ififordlatioQ, which I conceive had aomi ahare m forming 
my future taate and pursuita, I derived from th^ld aongs 
and talea which then formdd the amusement of a retired 
country family. My grandmother, In whose youth the old 
Border depredations were rfafter of recent tradition, used to 
tell me* many a tale of Watt of Harden, Wight Willie of 
Afkwood, Jamie Tellfer of the fair Dodhead, and other heroes 
—merrymen all of the persuasion and calling of Robin Hood 
and Little John. A more recent hero, but not of less* note, 
was the celebrated Diel of Littledeariy whom she well remem 
bered, as he had married her mother's sister. Of this extra 
ordinary person I learned many a .story, grave and gay, comit 
and warlike. Two or three old books which lay in the window- 
seat were explored for my amusement in the tedious winter 
days. Autofnathes^ and Ramsay's Tea4ahle Miscellany were my 
favourites, although at a later period an odd volume of Jose¬ 
phus’s Wars of the Jews divided my partiality. 

My kind and affectionate aunt, Miss Janet Scott, whose 
memory will ever be dear ^o me, used to read these works to 
me with achnirable patience, until I CQuld repeat long passages 
by heart. The ballad of Ilardyknule I was early master of, 
to the great annoyance of almost our only visitor, the worthy 
clergyman of the parish, Dr. Durian, who had not patience 
to have a sober chat intemipted by my sfiouting forth this 
ditty. Methinks I now see his thin emaciated figure, his 
legs cased in clasped gaiRbadocs, and his face of a lerigt? ^ 
would have rivalled the Knight of La Mancha's, fnd hoar him 
* exclaiming, “ One may as well speak in the mouth of a cannon 
as where that child is.” With this little acidity, which was 
natural to him, he was a most excellent and benevolent man, a 
gentleman in every feeling, and altogether different from those 
of his order who cringe at the tables of the gentry, or domineer 
and riot at those of the yeomanry. Ift his youth he had been 
chaplain in the family of Lord Marchmont—had seen Pope— 
and could talk familiarly of many characters who had survived 
the Augustan age of Queen Anne, Though valetudinary, he 
lived to be nearly ninety, and to welcome to Scotland his son, 
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Colonel Buncan, who, witih the highest cMtract^ Set 

military civil merit, had made a considerable fortuiie ifi ‘ 
India, In [1795], a few days before his tleath, I paid him a 
visit, to inquire after his health, I found him emaciated to the 
last degre?, wrapped in if tartai^ night-gown, and employed 
with all the activity of health and youth in correcting a*history 
of the Kevolution, which he intended should be given to the 
public when he was no more. He read me several passages 
with ra voice naturally strong, and which the feelings of an 
author then raised above the depression of age and declining 
health. I begged him to spare this fatigue,* which could not 
but injure his health. His answer was remarkable. “I 
know,” he said, “that I cannot survive acfortnight, and what 
signifies an exertion that can at worst only accelerate my death 
a few days?” I marvelled at the composure of this reply, for 
his appearance sufficiently vouched the truth of his prophecy, 
and rode home to my uncle's (then my abode), musing what 
there could be in the spirit of authoi'ship that could inspire its 
votaries with the courage of mart-yrs. Ho died within less 
than the period he assigned, with which event i close my 
digression, 

I was in my fourth year whe,n my father was advised that 
the Bath waters might be, of some advantage to my lameness. 
My affectionate ailnt, although such a journey piomised to a 
person of her retired habitf? anything Inxt pleasure or amuse- 
undertook as rwxdily to accompany me to the wells of 
Bladud, as iC' she had expected all the delight that ever the 
prospect of a watering-place held oat to its most impatient- 
visitants. ^My health w^as by this time a good deal confirmed 
by the country air, and the influence of that imperceptible and 
unfatiguing exercise to wldofi the good sense of m}’’ grandfather 
had subjected me; foi' when the day was fine, 1 was usually 
carried out and laid down beside the old shepherd, among the 
crags or rocks ro^ond which he fed his sheep. The impatience ' 
of a child soon inclined me to struggle wdth my infirmity, and 
I began by degrees to stand, to walk, and to run. Although 
the limb affected was much shiunk and contracted, my general . 
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' whfeh was of more importance, was iauch strengthened 

by being frequently in the open aii‘, and in a word,^ who in a 
city had probably been conflemfled to hopeless and helpless 
decrepitude, was now a healthy, high-spirited, and, my lame¬ 
ness apart, a sturdy child— sine^diis animosus infans. 

We went to London by sea, and iv may gratify the curiosity 
of minute biographers to learn that our voyage was performed 
in the Duchess of Buccleuchy Captain Beatson, master. At 
London we made a short stay, aad saw some of the common 
shows exhibited to strangers. When, twenty-five years after¬ 
wards, I visited Aie Tower of London and Westminster Abbey, 
I was astonished to find how accurate my recollections of these 
celebrated places visitation proved to be, and I have ever 
since trusted more implicitly to my juvenile reminiscences. 
At Bath, wlfere I lived about a year, I went through all the 
usual discipline of the pump-room and baths, but I believe 
without the least advantage to my lameness. During my 
residence at Bath I acquired the rudiments of reading at a 
day-school kept by an old flame near our lodgings, and I had 
never a mohe regular teacher, although I think I did not attend 
her a quarter of a year. An occasional lesson from my aunt 
supplied the rest. Aftcu'waxds, when grown a big boy, I had 
a few lessons from Mr. Stalker of Jldinburgh, and finally from 
the Eev. Mr. Cleevo. But I never acquirefl a just pronuncia¬ 
tion, nor could I read with much propriety. ^ 

In other respects my^ residence at Bath is marked < 

pleasing recoilecliions. The venerable John lIo«ie, author of 
Douglas, was then at the watcring-jfiace, and paid much atten¬ 
tion to my aunt and to me. His wife, who has survived him, 
was then an invalid, and used to take the air in her carriage on 
the Downs, when I was often invited to accompany her. But 
the most delightful recollections of Bath are dated after the 
arrival of my uncle, Captain Robert Sfcott, who introduced me 
to all the little amusements which suited my age, and above 
a 11, to the theatre. The play was As You Like It, and the 
witchery of the whole scene is alive in my mind at this 
moment. I made, I believe, noise more than enough, and 
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remember being em* much eoandalifsed at 'the qiuun^ be't#i^". 
Orlando aSjd his brother in the first scene that I Steamed : 
“ A'n*t they brothers?” A few weeks’ residence at home oori- 
vinced me, who had till then been an 6nly child in the house 
of my grandfather^ that a <{uarrai between brothers was a very 
natural event. «i ^ 

The other circumstances I recollect of my residence in Bath 
are but trifling, yet I never recull them without a feeling of 
plciisi\re. The beauties of the parade (which of them I know 
not), with the river Avon winding around it, and the lowing of 
the cattle from the opposite hills, are warm iii my recollection, 
and are only rivalled by the splendours of a toy-shop some- 
whci*o near the Orange Grove. I had acquired, I know not by 
what means, a kind of superstitious terror for statuary-of all 
kinds. No ancient Iconoclast or modern Calvinist could have 
looked on the outside of the Abbey church (if I mistake not, 
the principal church at Bath is so called) with more hon'Or 
than the imago of Jacob’s Ladder, with all its angels, presented 
to my infant eye. My uncle cffoctWlly combated my terrors, 
and formally introduced^ me to a statue of Neptune, which 
perhaps still keeps guard at the side of the Avon, w^hcre a 
pleasure-boat crosses to S)>ring (J^.iHleiis. 

After being a year at Bath I returned first to Ediiiburgb 
and afterwards fot a season to Sandv-Kiiovvc: and thus the 
time whiled away till about my eighth year, when it was 
sea-bathing might be of servic^e to my lameness. 

For this pu'^pose, still under my aunt’s protection, I remained 
some weeks at Prostonpans, a circumstance not worth mention- ’ 
ing, excepting to record my juvenile intimacy with an old 
military veteran, Dalgetty by name, who had pitched his tent 
in that little village, after all his campaigns subsisting upon an 
an ensign’s half-pay, though called by courtesy a captain. As 
this old gentleman, wht had been in all the German wars, 
found very few to listen to his tales of military feats, he 
formed a sort of alliance with me, and I used invariably to. 
attend him for the pleasure of hearing those communications. 
Sometimes our conversation turned on the American war, 
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yMch. wa*! then raging^ ' It was about theltime of ^urgoyne’s 
' unfoHunat^ expedition, to Which my captain ax^ I augured 
different conclusions. Sonficbo(fy had showed me a map of 
North America, and, struck with th% rugged appearance of the 
country, and the quantity (ft iaSes,®! expressed soipo doubts on 
the subject of the generaFs arriving safely at the end of his 
journey, which wer^ veiy indignantly refuted by the captain. • 
The news of the Saratoga disaster, while it gave me a little 
triumph, rather shook my intimacy with the veteran. « 

From Prestonpans I was transported back to my father's 
house in George's Square, which continued to be my most 
estabUshod place.of residence, until my marriage in 1797. I 
felt the change from being a single indulged brat, to becoming 
a member of a large family, very severely; for under the 
gentle gov^rnmcTit of my kind grandmother, who was meek¬ 
ness itself, and of my aunt, who, though of an higher temper, 
was exceedingly attached to nio, I had acquired a degree of 
licence which could not be permitted in a large family. I had 
sense enough, however, to^end my temper to my new circum¬ 
stances; but such was the agony whic^Ji I internally experienced, 
that I have guarded against nothing more, in the education of 
my own family, than agaii^t their acquiring habits of self- 
willed caprice and domination. found much consolation 
during this period of moi tification, in tlfe partiality of my 
mother. She joined to a light ^nd happy temper ^f mind a 
strong turn to stmfy jfl)etiy and works of imagination.^^Eia—* 
was sincerely defc’^out, but her religion was, as b;#came her sex, 
of a cast less austere than my father’s. Still, the discipline of 
the Presbyterian Sabbath Avas severely strict, ^and I think 
injudiciously so. Although Bunyan’s Pilgyim^ Geaner’s Death 
of Ahelj Rowe’s LeUers, and one or two other books, which, 
for that reason, I still have a favour for, were admitted to 
relieve the gloom of one dull sermon ‘succeeding to another— 
there was far too much tedium annexed to the duties of the 
. day; and in the end it did none of us any good. 

’My week-day tasks were more agreeable. My lameness 
and my solitary habits had made me a tolerable reader, and 
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my hours leisure^were usually spent in reading aldiid to my “ 
mother Po^'s translation of Homer, which, excepting a few' 
traditionary ballads, and the*songs in Allan Ramsay's Ever- 
greeriy was the first poetry •which I perused. My mother had 
good natur£^ taste and gvdkt feeling: she used to make me 
pause upon those passages which expressed generoul and 
« worthy sentiments, and if she could not divert me from those 
which wore descriptive of battle and tumult, she contrived at 
least to divide my attention between them. My own enthu¬ 
siasm, however, was chiefly awakened by the wonderful and 
the terrible—the common taste of children, but in which I have 
remained a child even unto this day. I got by heart, not as a 
task, but almost without intending it, the passages with which 
I was most pleased, and used to recite them aloud, both when 
alone and to others—more willingly, liowover, in my hours of 
solitude, for I had observed some auditors smile, and I dreaded 
ridicule at that time of life more than I have ever done since. 

In [1778] I was sent to the second class of the Grammar 
School, or High School of Edinburgh, then taught by Mr, 
Luke Fraser, a good Latin scholar and a very wofthy man. 
Though I had received, with my brothers, in private, lessons 
of Latin from Mr. James French^-now a minister of the Kirk 
of Scotland, I was rievcrtl^oless rather behind the class in 
which I was placect both in years and in progress. This was 
a real disadvantage, and one^to which a boy of lively temper 
‘ ?-»i’'*iiSlents ought to be as little cx])o>sAl as one who might be 
less expected 4 to make up his lee-way, as itpis called. The 
situation has the unfortunate effect of reconciling a boy of 
the former fharacter (which in a posthumous work I may 
claim for my own) to holding a subordinate station among 
his class-fellows—to which he would othc»‘wise affix disgrace. 
There is also, from the constitatioii of the High School, a 
certain danger not suffirtently attended to. The boys take 
precedence in their places, as they are called, according to their 
merit, and it requires a long while, in general, before even a , 
clever boy, if he falls behind the class, or is put into one for 
which he is not quite ready, can force his way to the situation 
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•Which bistabilities really dhtitle him to ficdd in the 

in^nwhile, 4e is necessarily led to be the associa^ and com¬ 
panion of those inferior spMts Vith whom he is placed; for 
the system of precedence, though it*does not limit the general 
intercourse among the bo^s,* has •nevertheless the effect of 
throwing them into clubs and coteries, according to the vicinity 
of the seats they hold. A boy of good talents, therefore, 
placed even for a time among his inferiors, especially if they 
be also his elders, learns to participate in their pursuits and 
objects of ambition, which are usually very distinct from the 
acquisition of learning: and it will be well if he does not also 
imitate them in that indifferencp which is contented with 
bustling over a lesson so as to avoid punishment, without 
affecting superiority or aiming at reward. It was probably 
owing to thilfe circumstance, that, although at a more advanced 
period of life I have enjoyed considerable facility in acquiring 
languages, I did not make any great figure at the High School 
—or, at least, any exertions Avhich I made were desultory and 
little to be depended on. 

Our class contained some very excellent scholars. The first 
Dux was James Buchan, who retained his honoured place, 
almost without a day’s iiiterml, all the while wo were at the 
Higli School. He was afterwards^at the head of the medical 
staff in Egypt, and in exposing himself to the plague infection, 
by attending the hospitals ther^ displayed the s£|pae well- 
regulated and gentfe, ^et determined perseverance, 
placed him most* worthily at the head of his ^hool-fellows, 

' while many lads of livelier parts and dispositions held an 
inferior station. The next best scholars {sed longo intervallo) 
were my friend David Douglas, the heir and of the 
celebrated Adam Smith, and James Hope, now a Writer to 
the Signet, both since well known and distinguished in their 
departments of the law. As for iriyself, I glanced like a 
meteor from one end of the class to the other, and commonly 
disgusted my kind master as much by negligence and frivolity, 
as I occasionally pleased him by flashes of intellect and talent. 
Among my companions, my good nature and a flow of ready 

(X108) 1 
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imaginat^n rendefred me rery popular. Boys are mioomitoohfyy 
just in tl^ir feelings, and at least equally generous. 
lameness, and the efiForts wttich'l piade to supply that dissd- 
vantago, by making up ill adcjross^ what I wanted in activity, 
engaged tl?o latter principle in !n^ favour; and in the^triftter 
play hours, when hard exercise was impossible, my tales used 
to assemble an admiring audience round* Lucky Brownes fire¬ 
side, and happy was he that could sit next to the inexhaustible 
narrator. I was also, though often negligent of my own task, 
always ready to assist my friends, and hence I had a little 
party of stiiuuch partisans and adherents, stout of hand and 
heart, though somewhat dull of head—the very tools for 
raising a hero to eminence. So, on the whole, I made a 
brighter figure in the yards than in the dass^ 

My father did not trust our education solely %o our High 
School lessons. Wo had a tutor at homo, a young man of an 
excellent disposition, and a laborious student. He was bred to 
the Kirk, hut unfortunately took such a very strong turn to 
fanaticism, that he afterwards resigned an excellent living in a 
seaport town, merely because he could not persuade the mari¬ 
ners of the guilt of setting sail of a Sabbath—in which, by the 
by, he was less likely to be »siiccessful, as, caieris payiMi-Sy 
sailors, from an opinion that it is a fortunate omen, always 
choose to weigh anchor on that day. The calibre of this 
young iqan’s understanding jnsiy be judged of by this anecdote; 

other respects, he was a faithful and active instructor; 
and from hkn chiefly I learned writing avid arithmetic.. I 
repeated to him my French lessons, and studied with him my 
themes in the classics, but not classically. 1 also acquired, by^ 

^ I read not long since, in that authentic roc<>r«l called the Pt^.rcy Anccdotcs, 
that I had been educated at IvTusselburgh Hchool, where I had been dis¬ 
tinguished as an absolute dunce; onlj' Dr. Dlair, seeing farther into the 
millstone, had pronounced there was lire in it. I never was at Musselburgh 
school in my life, and tUough I have met Dr. Blair at my father’s and else¬ 
where, I never had the good fortune to attract his notice, to my knowledge. 
Lastly, I was never a dunce, nor thought to be so, but an incorrigibly idle 
imp, who was always longing to do something else than what was enjoined 
him.—[ 1826 .] 
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\ i^lii^ting Vith him (for this he readily perA^fced), a|nie knoir- 
of Boh^l-diTinity and church-history, and a gr^t ■oqueifi&- 
anoe in particular with th^ Md Books describing the early his¬ 
tory of the Church of Scotland, theVars and suffering# of the 
Covenanters, and so forth. ^ !• witlf a head on fire for ohivalry, 
was a\3avalier; ray friend was a Boundhead: I was a Tory, 
and he was a Whig. • I hated Presbyterians, and admired Mon¬ 
trose with his victorious Highlanders; he liked the Presby¬ 
terian Ulysses, the dark and politic Argyle: so that we» never 
Wanted subjects of dispute; but our disputes were always 
amicable. In aft these tenets there was no real conviction on 
my part, arising out of acquaintance with the views or principles 
of either party; nor had my antagonist address enough to turn 
the debate on such topics. I took up my politics at that 
period, as Sing Charles 11. did his religion, from an idea that 
the Cavalier creed was the more gentlemanlike persuasion of 
the two. 

After having been three years under Mr. Fraser, our class 
was, in the usual routine *of the school, turned over to Dr. 
Adam, th«f Rector. It was from this respectable man that I 
first learned the value of the knowledge I had hitherto con¬ 
sidered only as a burdensouae task. It was the fashion to 
remain two years at his class, whei;p we read Caesar, and Livy, 
and Sallust, in prose; Virgil, Horace, and Terence, in verse. 

I had by this time mastered, in sgmo degree, the di%:ulties of 
the language, and begafi to be sensible of its beauties. **Tii'iSP** 
was really gathering gra])es from thistles; nor^shall I soon 
forget the swelling of my little pride when the Rector pro¬ 
nounced, that though many of ray school-fellows, understood 
the Latin better, Gvalterus Scott was behind few in following 
and enjoying the author’s meaning. Thus encouraged, I dis¬ 
tinguished myself by some attempts at poetical versions fi'om 
Horace and Virgil. Dr. Adam used fo invite his scholars to 
such essays, but never made them tasks. I gained some die- 
. tinction upon these occasions, and the Rector in future took 
much notice of me, and his judicious mixture of censure and 
praise Vent far to counterbalance my habits of indolence and 
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inattentioti. I aaV I was expected to do well^ had I 
piqued in honour to vindicate my master's favound>le opinion. 
I climbed, therefore, to the *firstr fprm; and, though I never 
made a first-rate Latinistf, my schoolfellows, and what was of 
more consequence, I myseli, considered that I had a character 
for learning to maintainc Dr, Adam, to whom I owed so 
much, never failed to remind me of my obligations when I had 
made some figure in the literary world. He was, indeed, 
deeply imbued with that foitunate vanity which alone could 
induce a man who has arms to pare and burn a muir, to sub¬ 
mit to the yet more toilsome task of cultivating youth. As 
Catholics confide in the imputed righteousness of their saints, 
so did the good old Doctor plume himself^upon the success of 
his scholars in life, all of which he never** failed (and* often 
justly) to claim as the creation, or at least the fruits, of hia 
early instructions. He rememhered the fate of every boy at 
his school during the fifty years he had superintended it, and 
alwaj^s traced their success or misfortunes entirely to their 
attention or negligence when under his care. His noisy 
mansion ”, which to otlujrs ^vonld have been a melancholy bed¬ 
lam, was the pride of his heart; and the only fatigues he felt, 
amidst din and tumult, and tbet necessity of reading themes, 
hearing lessons, and maiutjfining some degree of order at the 
same time, were relieved by comparing himself to Csesar, who 
could digitate to three secrojarios at once;—so ready is vanity 
■“^JCril^hten the labours of duty. 

It is a pitj^that a man so learned, so admk-ably adapted for 
his station, so useful, so simple, so easily contented, should 
have had other subjects of mortification. But the magistrates 
of Edinburgh, not knowing the treasure they possessed in Dr. 
Adam, encouraged a savage fellow, called Nicol, one of the 
undermasters, in insulting his person and authority. This man 
was an excellent clasaidal scholar, and an admirable convivial 
humourist (which latter quality recommended him to the 
friendship of Burns); but worthless, drunken, and inhumanly 
cruel to the boys under his charge. He carried his feud 
against the Rector within an inch of assassination, for he way« 
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laid and Khocked him down in the dark. ^TJhe favf)ur which 
this worthless rival obtained in the town-council led to other 
consequences, which for som5*tinfe clouded poor Aaam’s happi¬ 
ness and fair fame. "V^hen the Freftch Revolution broke out, 
and parties ran high in appl^ving o^ condemning it, the Doctor 
incautiously joined the former. This wa^very natural, for as 
all his ideas of existing governments were derived from his 
experience of the town-council of Edinburgh, it must be ad¬ 
mitted they scarce brooked comparison with the free states of 
Rome and Greece, from which he borrowed his opinions con¬ 
cerning republics. His want of caution in speaking on the 
political topics of .the day lost him the respect of the boys, 
most of whom were^accustomcd to hear very different opinions 
on .those matters in the bosom of their families. This, however 
(which was long after my time), passed away with other heats 
of the period, and the Doctor continued his labours till about a 
year since, when he was struck with palsy while teaching his 
class. He survived a few days, but becoming deliiious before 
his dissolution, conceived he was still in school, and after some 
expression^ of applause or censure, Jie said, *‘Eiit it grows 
dark—^the boys may dismiss ”,—and instantly expired. 

From Dr. Adam’s class I#should, according to the usual 
routine, have proceeded immediat^y to college. But, fortu¬ 
nately, I was not yet to lose, by a total dismission from con¬ 
straint, the acquaintance with the JLatin which I had g.cquired. 
My health had become father delicate from rapid growth'^ad^ 
my father was eaeily persuaded to allow me to %pend half-a- 
year at Kelso with my kind aunt, Miss Janet Scott, whose 
inmate I again became. It was hardly worth mentioning that 
I had frequently visited her during our short vacations. 

At this time she presided in a small house, situated very 
pleasantly in a large garden, to the eastward of the churchyard 
of Kelso, which extended down to tife Tweed. It was then 
my father’s property, from whom it was afterwards purchased 
by my uncle. My grandmother was now dead, and my aunt’s 
only companion, besides an old maid-servant, was my cousin. 
Miss Barbara Scott, now Mrs. Meik. My time was here left 
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entirely t(| my oirrf dispoeal, excepting foir fbifr 
the day, w^en I was expected to attend the ^a^pmar-stdiobi/': 
of the village. The teacher,* at •that time, waa Mr. Jjanoelpli 
Whale, an excellent classidial scholar, a humorist, and a wpi'thy 
man. He h^d a supreme* aiiitipaMiy to the jmns which hie 
very uncommon name frequently gave rise to; insomuch, that 
he made his son spell the word JFale, which only occasioned 
the young man being nicknamed ike Prinee of Wales hy the 
military mess to which he belonged. As for Whale, senior, the 
least allusion to Jonah, or the terming him an odd fish, or any 
similar quibble, was sure to put him beside himself. In point 
of knowledge and taste, he was far too good for the situation 
he held, which only required that he should give his scholars a 
rough foundation in the Latin language. My time with him, 
though short, was Bi)ent greatly to my advantage and his 
gratification. He was glad to escape to Porsius and Tacitus’ 
from the eternal Rudiments and Cornelius Nepos; and as per¬ 
using these authors with one who began to understand them 
was to him a labour of love, I Aiade considei-able progress 
under his instructions. ,1 suspect, indeed, that some of the 
time dedicated to me was "withdrawn from the instruction qf 
his more regular scholars; but I ,'Viis as grateful as I coqld. I 
acted as usher, and heard i;he inferior classes, and I spouted 
the speech of Galgaciis at the public examination, which did 
not makq the less impressioq, on the audience that few of thhm 
^otJSbly understood one word of it. ' 

In the meanwhile my acquaintance with English literature 
was gradually extending itself. In the intervals of my school 
hours I had^always perused mth avidity such books of history 
or poetry or voyages and travels as chance presented to me— ' 
not forgetting the usual, or rather ten times the usual, quan¬ 
tity of fairy tales, eastern stories, romances, &c. These studies 
were totally unregulated and undirected. My tutor thought 
it almost a sin to open a profane play or poem; and my 
mother, besides that she might be in some degree trammelled, 
by the religious scruples which be suggested, bad no longer 
the opportunity to hear me read poetry as formerly. I found, 
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bovflv'ei’} in her dressirjg-room (where I »t pne time) 
odd volumes of Shakspeare, nor can I easily forget the 
r^iture witif which I sat up^n i|jy shirt reading tiiem by the 
light of a fire in her apartment, until the bustle of the &mily 
rising from supper warned jne^ ilk w%s time to creep back to my 
bed, whore I was supposed to have beeu safely de|jbsited since 
nine o’clock. Chance, however, threw in ray way a poetical 
preceptor. This w'ah no other than the excellent and bene¬ 
volent Dr. Blacklock, well known at that time as a literary 
character. I know not how I attracted his attention, anS that 
of some of the young men w'ho boarded ui his family; but so 
it was that I became a frequent and favoured guest. The kind 
old man opened to me the stores* of his library, and through 
his recommendation I became intimate with Ossian and Spen¬ 
ser. I was delighted with both, yet I think chiefiy with the 
latter poet The tawdry repetitions of the Ossianic phraseology 
disgusted me rather sooner than might have been expected 
from my age. But Spenser I could have read for ever. Too 
young to trouble myself abont the allegory, I considered all the 
knights and ladies and dragons and giants in their outward and 
exoteric sense, and God only knows *how delighted I was to 
find myself in such society. As I had always a wonderful 
facility in retaining in my memory whatever verses pleased 
me, the quantity of Spenser’s stanzjfe which t could repeat was 
really marvellous. But this memory of mine was a very fickle 
ally, and has through mj whole lilb acted merely uport its,.^wn^ 
capricious motion, and might have enabled me to adopt old 
Beattie of Meikledale’s answer, when complimented by a cer 
tain reverend divine on the strength of the same faculty—“ No, 
•sir,” answered the old Borderer, “ I have no comrfland of my 
memory. It only retains what hits my fancy, and probably, 
sir, if you were to preach to me for two hours, I would not be 
able when you finished to remember a yrord you had been say¬ 
ing.” My memory was precisely of the same kind: it seldom 
failed to preserve most tenaciously a favourite passage of 
poetry, a playhouse ditty, or, above all, a Border-raid ballad; 
but names, dates, and the other technicalities of history 
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escaped nfe in a^niost melancholy degree. • 'The philosophy of 
history, a much more important subject, .vas abo a sealed' 
book at thi A period of my life^ but I gradually assembled much 
of what was striking and picturesquenn historical narrative; 
and when, in riper years, J attpinied more to the deduction 
of general ^principles, I was furnished with a powerful host 
of examples in illustration of them. I was, in short, like an 
ignorant gamester, who kept up a good hand until he knew 
how to play it. 

I left the High School, therefore, with a great quantity of 
general information, ill arranged, indeed, and eoUected without 
system, yet dce])ly impressed upon my mind; readily assorted 
by my power of connection *and memory, and gilded, if I may 
bo permitted to say so, l>y a vivid and active imagination. If 
my studies wore not under any direction at Edinburgh, in the 
country, it may be well imagined, they were less so. A 
respectable subscription library, a circulating library of ancient 
standing, and some private book-shelves, were open to my 
random perusal, and I waded into the stream like a blind man 
into a ford, without the power of searching my waj^ unless by 
groping for it. My appetite for books was as ample and indis- 
criminating as it was indefatigable, and I since have had too 
frequently reason to repent that tew ever read so much, and to 
so little purpose. « 

Among the valuable acquisitions I made about this time was 
j^qualntance with Tasso’fe Jeruaalevi Belivaed^ through the 
flat medium qf Mr. Hoole's transition. But above all, I then 
first became acquainted with Bishop Percy's iieliques of Ancient 
Poetry. As I had been from infancy devoted to legendary lore 
of this nature, and only reluctantly withdrew my attention,« 
from the scarcity of materiaic: and the rudeness oi those which 
I possessed, it may be imagined; but cannot be described, with 
what delight I saw pieces of the same kind which had amused 
my childhood, and still continued in secret the Delilahs of my 
imagination, considered as the subject of sober research, grave 
commentary, and apt illustration, by an editor who showed his 
poetical genius was capable of emulating the best qualities of 
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Wliat his ^ous labour preserved. 1 remeaaber we^ the spot 
• where I read these volumes for the first time! It was beneath 
a huge platanus'tree, in tht^jmigs of what had l^en intended 
for an old-fashipned atboAr in the.^uriera I have mentioned. 
The summer day sped onfrfyti s<i fast, that notwithstanding 
the sh&rp appetite of thirteen, I forgot the hour of diimer, was 
sought for with anxiety, and was still found entranced in my 
intellectual banquet. To read and to remember was in this 
instance the same thing, and henceforth I overwhelmed my 
schoolfellows, and aU who would hearken to me, with tragical 
recitations fronf the ballads of Bishop Percy. The first time, 
too, I could scrape a few shillings together, which were not 
common occurrences with me, I bought unto myself a copy of 
thesa. beloved volumes, nor do I believe I ever read a book half 
So frequently, or with half the enthusiasm. About this period 
also I became acquainted vdth the works of Kichcardson, and 
those of Mackenzie (whom in later years I became entitled to 
call my friend), with Fielding, Smollett, and some others of our 
best novelists. • 

To this, period also I can trace distinctly the awaking of that 
delightful feeling for the* beauties of* natural objects which has 
never since deserted me. The neighbourhood of Kelso, the 
most beautiful, if not the most romantic village in Scotland, is 
eminently calculated to awaken fhese ideas. It presents ob¬ 
jects, not only grand in themselves, but venerable from their 
association. The meeting of twef superb rivers, the Twcf^ and 
the Teviot, botjj renowned in song—the ruin^of an ancient 
Abbey—the more distant vestiges of Roxburgh Castle—the 
modem mansion of Fleurs, which is so situated as to combine 
the ideas of ancient baronial grandeur with thoSe of modern 
taste—are in themselves objects of the first class; yet are so 
mixed, united, and melted among a thousand other beauties of 
a less prominent description, that ^hey harmonize into one 
general picture, and please rather by unison than by concord. 

I believe I have written unintelligibly upon this subject, but it 
is fitter for the pencil than the pen. The romantic feelings 
which I have described as predominating in my mind, natur- 
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dents, or traditional legends,^connected with nj^ily bf-them, 
gave to my admiration a ,8ort of i»ten|e impression bf rova^ 7 . 
enoe, which at times made qy iioar^ feel too big for its boik>hi, 
From this Itme the love of natural beauty, more especially 
when combined with ancient ruins, or remains of our fathers’, 
piety or splendour, became with me an * insatiable passion, 
which, if circumstances had permitted, I would willingly have 
gratified by travelling over ha'if the globe, 

I was recalled to Edinburgh about the time when the 
College meets, and put at once to the Humanity class, under 
Mr. Hill, and the first Greek class, taughtby Mr. Dalzell. 
The former held the reins of discipline very loosely,and. 
though beloved by his students, for ho wa.s a gqod-natured 
man as well as a good scholar, he had not the art of exciting 
our attention as well as liking. This wiis a dangerous character 
with whom to trust one who relished labour as little as I did, 
and amid the riot of his class I spctidily lost much of what I 
had learned under Adam and Whale. At the Gre^ class, I 
might have made a better figure, for Professor Dalzell main¬ 
tained a great deal of authority, and was not only himself an 
admirable scholar, but was always deeply interested in the 
progress of his students. Dbt here lay the villainy. Almost 
all my companions who had left the High School at the same 
timejifcith 'myself, had accjiuT^J a biiiatUuiiJg of Greek before 
tlioy came to College. I, alas I had none ; and finding myself 
far inferior to all ray fellow-students, I could hit upon no 
bettor mode of vindicating my equality than by professing my 
contempt for'the language, and my resolution not to leani it. 
A youth who died early, himself an excellent Gi(;ek scholar, 
saw my negligence and folly with pain, instead of contempt. 
He came to call on me in,George’s Square, and pointed out in 
the strongest terms the silliness of the conduct 1 had adopted, 
told me 1 was distinguished by the name of the Ch'eek Block¬ 
head, and exhorted me to redeem my reputation while it was 
called to-day. My stubborn pride received this advice with 
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suikjr oivilfty / tha' birth of my Mentor l(wbo 0 e ^ame vag 
’ Archibald, the son of an inn-keeper) did not,* as I thonght in 
' my folly, nulhofhse bijn to iBtnjjle upon me hi# advice. The 
.othg^ vaa’not sharp-sighted, or his consciousness of a generous 
intbhtion overcame his resfnjmcnh He offered me his daily 
and nightly assistance, and pledged himself to brffig me for- 
‘ ward with the foremost of my class. I felt some twinges of 
conscience, but they’were unable to prevail over my pride and 
self-conceit. The poor lad left me more in boitow than in 
anger, nor did we ever meet again. Ail hopes of my progress 
in the Greek wfere now over; insomuch that when we were 
required to write essays on the authors we had studied, I had 
the audacity to produce a composition in which I weighed 
Honier against Ariosto, and pronounced him wanting in the 
balance. I supported this heresy by a profusion of bad read¬ 
ing and flimsy argument. The wrath of the professor was 
extreme, While at the same time be could not suppress his 
surprise at the quantity of out-of-the-way knowledge which I 
displayed. He pronounced upon me the severe sentence— 
that dunca I was, and dunce was to remain—which, however, 
my excellent and learned friend liveS to revoke over a bottle 
of Burgundy at our literar^g club at Fortune’s, of which he 
was a distinguished member. 

Meanwhile, as if to eradicate ray*slightesti tincture of Greek, 

I fell ill during the middle of Mr. Halzcll’s second class, and 
migrated a second thne»to Kelso-^whero I again coutin.ii|d a 
long time readif^g what and how I pleased, ^iid of course 
reading nothing but what afforded me immediate entertain¬ 
ment. The only thing which saved my mind from utter 
’ dissipation was that turn for historical pursuit Which never 
abandoned me cveii^at the idlest period. I bad forsworn the 
Latin classics for no reason I know of, unless because they 
were akiu to the Greek; but thp occasional perusal of 
Buchanan’s history, that of Mathew Paris, and other monkish 
chronicles, kept up a kind of familiarity with the language 
even in its rudest state. But 1 forgot the very letters pf the 
Greek alphabet; a loss never to be repaired, considering what 
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that language is, afcd who they were who employed it in.tjieir 
compositions, • \ < ** 1* 

About this period—or socfi siterwards—my father judged 
it proper I should study aiathematScs,*a study upon-which I 
entered with all the ardour<of fiQv^ty, My tutor was an. aged 
person, Dr. 'MacFait, who^ad in his time been distin^i^hed 
f as a teacher of this science. Age, however, and some domestic 
inconveniences, had diminished his pupils, and lessened his 
authority amongst the few who remained, I think that had I 
been more fortunately placed for instruction, or had I had the 
spur of emulation, 1 might have made some progress in this 
science, of which, under the circumstances I have mentioned, 
I only acquired a very superficial smattering. 

In other studies I was rather more fortunate; I mada.some 
progress in Ethics under Ih'ofossor John Bruce, and w.a^ 
selected as one of his students whose progress he approved,; 
to read an essay before Principal Eobertson- I was farther 
instructed in Moral Philosophy at the class of Mr. Dugald 
Stewart, whose striking and impre^^ive eloquence ri\eted the 
attention even of the most volatile student. To swm up my 
academical studies, I attended the class of History, then 
taught by the present Lord W^odhouseloo, and, as far as I 
remember, no others, excepting those of the Civil and Mmii- 
cipal Law, So thfet if my learning be flimsy and inaccurate, 
the reader must have some compassion oven for an idle worii- 
jnany-who had so narrow a*^fonndaticn tb build upon. If, 
however, it sh/»uld ever fall to the lot of youth to peruse these 
pages, let such a reader remember that it is with the deepest 
regret that I recollect in my manhood the opportimitios of 
learning which I neglected in my youth; that through every 
part of my literary career I have felt pinched and hampered 
by my own ignorance; and that 1 would at this moment give 
half the reputation I have had the good fortune to acquire, if 
by doing so I could rest the remaining part upon a sound 
foundation of learning and science. 

I imagine my father’s reason for sending me to so few 
classes in the Collie was a desire that 1 should apply myself 
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pai^iculu'ly to my legal studieg. He ha&.not dStermined 
wtet'her I gljould the situation of an Advocate or a Writer; 
;; hut judiciously considering "the •technical knowledge of the 
- lairltet' to be useful at least, if not eSsential, to a barrister, he 
resolved I should serve trfo •oftiiTary apprentice^ip of five 
years lo his own profession. I accordingly entered into 
indentures with my father about 1785-6, and entered upon the 
dry and barren wilderness of forms and conveyances. 

I cannot reproach myself wth being entirely as. idle 
apprentice—far ^loss, as the reader might reasonably have 
expected, 

“ A cler^ foredoom’d my father’s soul to cross.” 

The drudgery, indeed, of the office, I disliked, and* the confine¬ 
ment i altogether detested; but I loved my father, and I felt 
the rational 'pride and pleasure of rendering myself useful to 
him. I was ambitious also; and among my companions in 
labour, the only way to gratify ambition was to labour hard 
and well. Other circumstances reconciled me in some measure 
to the confinement. The allowance for copy-money furnished 
a little fluid for the menus plaisirs erf the circulating library 
and the theatre, and this was no trifling incentive to labour. 
When actually at the oar, noiman could pull it harder than I, 
and I remember writing ujiwards^f 120 folio pages with no 
interval either for food or rest. Again, the hours of attend¬ 
ance on the office were lightened ^)y the power of choosing my 
own books and reaefin^them in my own v^ay, which oftem 
consisted in begitining at the middle or the end^of a volume. 
A deceased friend, who was a fellow-apprentice with me, used 
often to express his surprise that, after such a ly>p-stcp-and- 
jump perusal, I knew as much of the book as he had been able 
to acquire from reading it in the usual manner. My desk 
usually contained a store of most miscellaneous volumes, 
especially works of fiction of every kind, which were my 
supreme delight. I might except novels, unless those of the 
.better and higher class, for though I read many of thorn, yet 
it was with more selection than might have been expected. 
The whole Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy tribe I abhorred, and 
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it reqtiired the art of Bttrney, or the feeling of MoeltehMe^ to' 

fix my attention Upon a domeetio tale. But >U tbai 

advettturoul and romantic F deVb^re^ Without mtt^ ditciih^' 

ination, and 1 really believe I have read as much uonseoee'^ 

this class af any man now living. Everything which |oUbhed 

on kniglil^crrantry was particularly acceptable to me, and I 

soon attempted to imitate what I so greatly-admired. My eifol’tSt 

however, were in the manner of the tale-teller, not of the bard. 

My-^ greatest intimate, from the days of my School-tide, was 
Mr. John Irving, now a Writer to the Signet. We lived near 
each other, and by joint agreement were wont, each of US, to 
compose a romance for the other’s amusement. Those legends, 
in which the martial and the miraculous always predominated, 
we rehearsed to each other during our walks, which* wefe 
usually directed to the most solitary spots about Arthur’s 
Seat and Salisbury Craga We naturally sought seclusion, for 
we were conscious no small degree of ridicule would have 
attended our amusement, if the nature of it had become 
known. Whole holidays were spent in this singular pastime, 
which continued for two or three years, and had, T"l)elieve, no 
small effect in directing the turn of my imagination to the 
chivalrous and romantic in poetr} and prose. 

Meanwhile, the^translaticns of Mr. Hoole having made me 
acquainted with Tasso and Ariosto, I learned from his nqtes 
on the latter, that the Italian language .contained a fund of 
'romantic lore. A part of my earnings was dedicated to an 
Italian class ^ which I attended twice a wfcek, and rapidly 
acquired some proficiency. I had previously renewed and 
extended my knowledge of the PTench language, fiom the, 
same principle of romantic research. Tressan’s romances, the 
Bihlioth>qw JUeue, and PMioihhque de Eomans, wore already 
familiar to me, and I now acquired similar intimacy with the 
works of Dante, Boiartlo, Pulci, and other eminent Italian 
authors. I fastened also, like a tiger, upon every collection bf 
old songs or romances which chance threw in my way, or which' 
my scrutiny was able to discover on the dusty shelves of James 
Sibbald’s circulating library in the Parliament Square. This 
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, .coUoctiofj, now diamantled and digperaed, oontainea at that 
• tiine njiariy ^are and curious works, seldom found in such a 
‘ co[Uecti{)h. , Mr. Sibbal^ hii5self,*a man of rough fixanners but 
pJ-Sonje taste and judgment cultivated music and poetry^ and 
in his jshop I had a distant tiew of some literary characters, 
besides the privilege of ransacking •the stores of old French 
and Italian books, •which were in little demand among the 
bulk of subscribers. Here I saw the unfortunate Andre 
Macdonald, author of Vimonda^ and here, too, I saw at a 
distance the boagt of Scotland, Kobert Burns. Of the latter I 
shall presently have occasion to speak more fully. 

I am inadverteatly led to confound dates while I talk of this 
remote period, for, ns I have no notes, it is impossible for me 
to remember with accuracy the progress of studies, if they 
deserve the name, so irregular and miscellaneous. But about 
the second .year of my apprenticeship, my health, which, from 
rapid growth and other causes, had been hitherto rather un¬ 
certain and delicate, was affected by the breaking of a blood¬ 
vessel. The regimen I had to undergo on this occasion was 
far from agreeable. It \vas spring, and the weather raw and 
cold, yet I was confined to bed with a single blanket, and bled 
and blistered till 1 scarcely «hiid a pulse left. I had all the 
appetite of a growing boy, but waa juohibitod any sustenance 
beyond what was absolutely necessary for the support of 
nature, and that in ^vegetables al^ne. Above all, with a con¬ 
siderable disposition to talk, I was not permitted to open my 
lips without onefor two old ladies who watchtd my couch 
being ready at once to souse upon me, “ imposing silence with 
.a stilly sound.” My only refuge was reading and playing at 
chess. To the romances and poetry, which I chiefly delighted 
in, I had always added the study of history, especially as con¬ 
nected with military events. I was encouragod in this latter 
study by a tolerable acquaintance with' geography, and by the 
opportunities I had enjoyed, while with .Mr. MacFait, to learn 
the meaning of the more ordinary terms of fortification. While, 
therefore, I lay in this dreary and silent solitude, I fell Upon 
the resource of illustrating the battles I read of by the childish ’ 
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expedient of arranging shells, and. seeds, tCnd pebbles, so as to 
represent encountering armies. Diminutive ;,ero^-bows were» 
contrived d) mimic artillerj, a^d with the assistance of a*-; 
friendly carpenter, I contrived to model a fortress, which, like 
that of Ui\cle Toby, represen\ieti -Orhatever place happened to 
be uppermost in my imagination. I fought my way thus 
through Vertot’s Knights of Malta — a. book which, as it 
hovered between history and romance, was exceedingly dear 
to mo; and Orme’s interesting and beautiful History of Indostan^ 
whose copious plans, aided by the clear and luminous explana¬ 
tions of the author, rendered my imitative amusement peculiarly 
easy. Other moments of these weary weeks were spent in 
looking at the Meadow walks, by assistance of a combination 
of mirrors so arranged that, while lying in bed, I could see the 
troops march out to exorcise, or any other incident which 
occurred on that promenade. 

After one or two relapses, my constitution recovered the 
injury it had sustained, though for several months afterwards 
I was restricted to a severe vegetable diet. And I must say, 
in passing, that though .T gained health under this necessary 
restriction, yet it was far from being agreeable to mo, and I 
was affected whilst under its influence with a nervousness 
which I never felt beforQ or since. A disposition to start 
upon slight alarms—a want of decision in feeling and acting, 
which has not usually been jjiiy failing—an acute sensibility to 
trifling inconveniences—and an unnecessary apprehension of 
contingent nVisfortunes, rise to my memory us connected with 
my vegetable diet, although they may very po.ssibly have been 
(mtirely thf? result of the disorder, and not of the cure. Be 
this as it may, with this illness I bade farewell both to disease 
and medicine, for since that time, till ►the hour I am now 
writing, I hav§ enjoyed a state of the most robust health, 
having only had co tomplain of occasional headaches or 
stomachic affections, when 1 have been long without taking 
exercise, or have lived too convivially—^the latter having been 
occasionally, though not habitually, the error of my youth,' as 
the former has been of my advanced life. 
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My frame gradually became hardened with tay constitution, 
]and being both tall and muscular, I was rather disfigured than 
disabled by my lamenes^ Jliis ^rsjmal disadvantage did not 
prevent me from taking i^uch e:|ercise on horseback, and 
making^long journeys on foot* in the course of which I often 
walked from twenty to thirty miles a^ay. A distinct instance 
occurs to me, I remember walking with poor James Ramsay, 
my fellow-apprentice, now no more, and two other friends, to 
breakfast at Prestoni)ans, We sjwnt the forenoon in visiting 
the ruins at Soton^ and the field of battle at Preston—dined at 
Prestonpans on tiled haddocka^ very sumptuously—drank half a 
bottle of port each* and returned iy the evening. ^This could 
not be less than thirty miles, nor do I remember being at all 
fatigued upon the occasion. 

Those excursions on foot or horseback formed by far my 

most favourjte amusement. I have all my life delighted in 

travelling, though I have never enjoyed that pleasure upon a 

largo scale. It was a propensity which I sometimes indulged 

so unduly as to alarm and vex my parents. Wood, water, 

wilderness ifself, had an inexpressible (Aai’m for me, and I had 

a dreamy way of gohig much fiuther than I intended, so that 

unconsciously my return was jfrotracted, and my parents bad 

sometimes serious cause of uueaain#as. For^example, I once 

sot out with Mr, George AI)ercroniby (the son of the immortal 

general), Mr. William^Clerk, and ig^rae others, to fish in the 

lake above Howgate, and the stream which descends from it 

into the Esk. W® brealefasted at Howgate, and fished the 

whole day; and while wc wore on our return next morning I 

was easily seduced by William Clerk, then a great intimate, to 

visit Ponnycuik House, the seat of his family. Here he and 

John Irving, and I f©r their sake, were overwhelmed with 

kindness by the late Sir John Clerk and his lady, the present 

Dowager Lady Clerk. The pleasure of looking at tine pictures, 

the beauty of the place, and the flattering hospitality of the 

owners drowned all recollection of home for a day or two. 

Meanwhile our companions, who had walked on without being 

aware of our digression; returned to Edinburgh without us, 
( 11166 ) K 
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and excited nor email alarm in my fathei^s htmaShold. , 1 

length, however, they became accustomed'to eecapade^^ 
My father'used to protest ^vo hie on.auch occasions .UiAtr.hr*^ 
thought I was bom to be a strolling pedlar, and though the’-' 
prediction ,,was intended to ihorti^ my conceit, I am not sure 
that I altogether disliked it. 1 was now familiar wit^ Shake¬ 
speare, and thought of Autolycua’s song-r- 

“ Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, • 

And merrily hent the Btile-a; 

A merry heart goes all the day, ^ 

Your sad tires in a mile-a." 

My prin6ipal object in these excursions was the pleasure of 
seeing romantic scenery, or, what afforded me at least equal 
pleasure, the places which had boon distingmshed by remattc- 
able historical events. The delight with w'hich I regarded the 
former, of course, had general approbation, but I‘often found 
it difficult to procure sympathy with the interest I felt in the 
latter. Yet to me the wandering bver the field of Bannockburn 
was the soui’ce of more exquisite pleasure than gazing upon 
the celebrated landscape from the battlements of Stirling 
Castle. I do not by any moan? infer that 1 was dead to the 
feeling of picturesque scepery ; on the contrary, few delighted 
more in its general effect. But I was unable with the eye of 
a painter to dissect the various parts of the scene, to corhpre- 
hend how the one bore upon the other, to estimate the effect 
which various features of the view had in producing its leading 
and general effect. I have never, indeed, been capable of doing 
this with precision or nicety, though my latter studies have led 
me to amend and arrange my original ideas upon the subject. 
Eveu the humble ambition, which I long cherished, of making 
sketches of those places which interested me, from a defect of 
eye or of hand was toi^lly ineffectual. After long study and 
many efforts, I was unable to apply the elements of perspective 
or of shade to the scene before me, and was obliged to relin¬ 
quish in despair an art which I was most anxious to practise. 
But show me an old castle or a field of battle, ajid I was at 
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. At 'once,'filled it with its combatants in idleir*proper 
‘^iftume, and fverwHelmed my hearers by the enthusiasm of 
k my d^ription. In crossing M&gas Moor, near St/Andrews, 
the spirit moved me to ^ve*a picture of the assassination of 
the Archbishop of St. Andrei/s "to^ome fellow-travellers with 
whom I was accidentally associated; aad one of them, though 
well acquainted with Jthe story, protested my narrative had 
frightened away his night’s sleep. I mention this to show the 
distinction between a sense of the picturesque in action and in 
scenery. If I have since been able in poetry to trace with 
some success the principles of the latter, it has always been 
with reference to ite general and leading features, or under 
some alliance ■with moral feeling; and even this proficiency 
has cost'me study.—Meanwhile I endeavoured to make amends 
for my ignorartce of drawing by adopting a sort of technical 
memory respecting the scenes I visited. Wherever I went I 
cut a piece of a branch from a tree—these constituted what I 
called my log-book; and I intended to have a set of chessmen 
out of them, each having reference to the place where it was 
cut—as the kings from Falkland and Holy-rood; the queens 
from Queen Mary’s yew-tree at Crookston; the bishops from 
abbeys or episcopal palaces; the knights from baronial resi¬ 
dences; the rooks from royal fortresses; and the pawns gener¬ 
ally from places worthy of historical note. But this whimsical 
design I never carried into executioi^ 

With music it was eve*n worse than with painting. My 
mother was anxious we should at least learn Psahnody; but 
the incurable defects of my voice and ear soon drove my 
teacher to despair.^ It is only by long practice that I have 
acquired the power of selecting or distinguishing melodies; 

^The late Alexander Campbell, a warm-hearted man, and an enthusiast 
in Scottish music, which he sang most beautifully had this ungrateful task 
imposed on him. He was a man of many aocomplishnients, but dashed 
with a hizarrerie of temper which made them useless to their proprietor. 
He wrote several books—as A Tour in Scotlam,di &c.—and he made an 
advantageous marriage, but fell nevertheless into distressed circumstancesy 
which 1 had the pleasure of relieving, if 1 could not remove. His sense of 
gratitude was very strong, and showed itself oddly in one respect* He 
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and alt^iou^h now few things delight or affect* me more than* 
a simple tune sung with feeling, yet I am sensjible that even 
this pitch‘of musical taste ^has “only ^been gained by attention 
and habit, and, as it were, by my feeling of the words being 
associatetj with the tune, ^ f &ave, therefore, boej usually 
unsuccessful in composing words to a tune, although my friend, 
Dr. Clarke, and other musical composer?, have sometimes been 
able to make a happy union between their music and my 
poetry. 

In other points, however, I began to make some amends for 
the irregularity of my education. It is well known that in 
Edinburgh one great spur to emulation among youthful stu¬ 
dents is in those associations called litermy societies^ formed not 
only for the purpose of debate, but of composition,* These 
undoubtedly have some disadvantages where a 'bold, petulant, 
and disputatious temper happens to be combined jvith consider¬ 
able information and talent. Still, however, in order to such 
a person being actually spoiled by his mixing in such debates, 
his talents must be of a very rare nature, or his effrontery 
must be proof to every species of assault; for thei^ is generally 
in a well-selected society of this nature talent suflBcient to meet 
the forwardest, and satire en<fugh to penetrate the most un¬ 
daunted. I am particnVirly obliged to this sort of club for 
introducing me about my seventeenth year into the society 
which at one time I had entirely dropped; for, from the time 
of my illness at college, I had had iJltle or no intercourse with 
any of my ^lass-companions, one or two oi^y excepted. Now, 
however, about 1788, I began to feel and take my ground in 
society. i A ready wit, a good deal of enthusiasm, and a per¬ 
ception that soon ripened into tact and observation of ebar- 

« 

would never allow that T had a bad ear; but contended, that if 1 did not 
understand music, it was because I did not choose to learn it. But when 
he attended us in George’s Square, our neighbour, Lady Gumming, sent to 
beg the boys might not be all flogged precisely at the same hour, as, though 
she had no doubt the punishment was deserved, the noise of the concord 
was really dreadful. Kobert was the only one of our family who- could 
sing, though my father was musical, and a performer on the violoncello at 
the aentlemen*8 concerts, —[1826.] 
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"actor, rendered me an acceptable companion to ifiany young 
men whose acquisitions in philosophy and science were in¬ 
finitely superior to anything T couW Ijpast. * 

In the business of those 3|)cieties^ for I was a member of 
more th^n one successively—I^cslinot boast of ha^ng made 
any great figure. I lu ve * was a goed speaker unless upon 
some subject which strongly animated my feelings; and, as I 
was totally unaccustomed to composition, as w^ell as to the art 
of generalizing my ideas upon any^subject, my literary essays 
were but very pojr work. I never attempted them unless 
when compelled to do so by the regulations of the society, 
and then I was lik^e the Lord of Qastle llackrentj^ who was 
obliged to cut down •a tree to get a few faggots to boil the 
kettle; for the quantity of ponderous and miscellaneous know¬ 
ledge, which 1 really possessed on many subjects, was not 
easily condensed, or brought to bear upon the object I wished 
particularly to become master of. Yet there occurred oppor¬ 
tunities when this odd lumber of my brain, especially that 
which was connected with the recondite parts of history, did 
me, as Hamlet says, “yeoman’s service.” My memory of 
events was like one of the largo, old-fashioned stone-cannons 
of the Turks—very difficult tc^ load well and discharge, but 
making a powerful effect when by good chancj any object did 
come within range of its shot. Such fortunate opportunities 
of exploding with oflfect maintained my literary character 
among my companions, with whom I soon met with great 
indulgence and regurd. The persons with whoA I chiefly 
lived at this period of my youth were William Clerk, already 
mentioned; James Edmonstounc, of Newton; Gcoi^e Abcr- 
cromby ; Adam Ferguson, son of the celebrated Professor 
. Ferguson, and who combined the lightest and most airy 
temper with the best and kindest disposition; John Irving, 
already mentioned; the Honourable TSomas Douglas, now 
Earl of Selkirk; David Boyle,^—and two or three others, who 
sometimes plunged deeply into politics and metaphysics, and 
not infrequently “doffed the world aside, and bid it pass.” 

Looking back on these times, I cannot aj^plaud in all 
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respects tlk way in which otir days were speat, > There ifsA 
too much idleness, and sometimes too touch copviviality; Itoii 
our hearts were warm, ,oui‘’ minds hjonourably bent on know» ^ 
ledge and literary distinction; ^.and if I, certainly the leart 
informed. of the party, maj bb permitted to bear w^ness, wtf 
were not without the fair and creditable means of attaining 
the distinction to which we aspired. -In this society I wae 
naturally led to correct my former useless course of reading; 
for-^feeling myself greatly inferior to my companions in meta¬ 
physical philosophy and other branches o,f regular study—I 
laboured, not without some success, to acquire at least such 
a portion of knowledge os might enable "me to maintain my 
rank in conversation. In this I succeeded pretty well; but 
unfortunately then, as often since through my life, I Incurred 
the deserved ridicule of my friends from the superficial natQre 
of my acquisitions, which being, in the mercantile phrase, got 
up for society, very often proved flimsy in the texture; and 
thus the gifts of an uncommonly retentive memory and acute 
powers of perception were sometimes detrimental to their pos¬ 
sessor, by encouraging him to a presumptuous Veliance upon 
them. 

Amidst these studies, and to this society, the time of my 
apprenticeship ^lapsed; and in 1790, or thereabouts, it became 
necessary that I should seriously consider to which depart¬ 
ment of the law I was tok' attach myself. My father behaved 
with the most parental kindnefes. He offered, if I preferred 
his own piMession, immediately to take toe into partnership 
with him, which, though his business was much diminished, 
still afforded me an immediate prospect of a handsome inde¬ 
pendence. But he did not disguise his wish that I should 
relinquish this situation to my youngev brother, and embrace * 
the more ambitious profession of the bar. I had little hesitation 
in making my choice'—for 1 was never very fond of money; 
and in no other particular do the professions admit of a com¬ 
parison. Besides, I knew and felt the inconveniences attached 
to that of a writer; and 1 thought (like a young man) many of 
them were “ingenio non subetmda meo." The appearance of per- 
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sODal depftideaee whieli t^t profession requipes #ras disagree- 
jable .to- me; the sort of connection between the client and the 
attorney seeined to render the ktter more subservient than 
was quite agreeable to*m^ nature;*and, besides, I had seen 
nuiny sad examples, while f>uer^dking my father’s business^ 
that the utmost exertions, and the, best-meant services, do 
not eecure the man of btmness, as he is called, from great 
loss, and most ungracious treatment on the part of his em¬ 
ployers. The bar, though I was^ conscious of my deficipncies 
as a public speaker, was the line of ambition and liberty; it 
was that also for which most of my contemporary friends 
were destined. Ahd, lastly, although I would willingly have 
relieved my father ,of the labours* of his business’, yet I saw 
plainly we could not have agreed on some particulars if we 
attempted to conduct it together, and that I should dis- 
>oint his expectations if I did not turn to the bar. So to 
that object* my studies were directed with great ardour and 
perseverance during the years 1789, 1790, 1791, 1792. 

In the usual coimse of stfldy, the Roman or Civil Law was 
the first object of my attention—thp second, the Municipal 
Law of Scotland. In the course of reading on both subjects, I 
had the advantage of studying in conjunction with my friend 
William Clerk, a man of the most agute intellects and powerful 
apprehension, and who, should he ever shulft loose the fetters’ 
of ibdolence by which he has been hitherto trammelled, cannot 
fail to be distinguislied "in the highest degree. We attended 
the regular classgs of both laws in the Univeisity of Edin¬ 
burgh. The Civil Law chair, now worthily filled by Mr. 
Alexander Iriung, might at that time be considered as in 
*cd)eyance, since the person by whom it was occupied had never 
been fit for the situation, and was then almost in a state of 
dotage. But the Scotch Law lectures were those of Mr. David 
Hume, who still continues to occupy* that situation with as 
much honour to himself as advantage to his country. I copied 
over his lectures twice with my own hand, from notes taken 
in the class, and when I have had occasion to consult them, I 
can never sufficiently admire the penetration and clearness of 
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concepti(^ ^hich were tiecessary te Arrwg^gment of-the 
fabric of law, formed originally under the Btrictest influence of 
feudal principles, and innovj^tec^ altered, and brdken in upoi) 
by the change of times, *of habit#, aftd of manners, until it 
resembles some ancient iP^^rtly entire, partly ruinous, 

partly dilapidated, patched and altered during the suJcession 
of ages by a thousand additions and combinations, yet still 
exhibiting, with the marks of its antiquity, symptoms of the 
skill and wisdom of its founders, and capable of being analysed 
and made the subject of a methodical plan by an architect who 
can understand the various styles of the different ages in which 
it was subjected to alteration. Such an j^rchitect has Mr, 
Hume been* to the law of'Scotland, ncitjicr wandering into 
fanciful and abstruse disquisitions, which are the more proper 
subject of the antiquary, nor satisfied with presenting to hCis 
pupils a dry and undigested detail of tlie laws in their present 
state, but combining the past state of our legal enactments 
Math the present, and tracing clearly and judiciously the 
changes which took place, and the*causcs which led to them. 

Under these auspices,^ 1 commenced my legal studies. A 
little parlour was assigned me in my father's house, which was 
spacious and convenient, and I tqpk the exclusive possession of 
my new realms with all the feelings of novelty and liberty. 
Let me do justici to the only years of my life in which I 
applied to learning with stern, steady, and undeviating* in¬ 
dustry. The rule of my friend Clei»k aiul myself was, that 
we should mutually qualify ourselves for undej;goir]g an examin¬ 
ation upon certain points of law o^ory morning in the week, 
Sundays excepted. This was at first to have taken place alter 
nately at each other's houses, but we soon discovered that my * 
friend's resolution was inadequate to severing him from his couch 
at the early hour fixed for this oxercitation. Accordingly, 

I agreed to go every morning to his house, which, being at the 
extremity of Prince's Street, New Town, was a walk of two 
miles. With great punctuality, however, I beat him up to his 
task every morning before seven o'clock, and in the course of 
two summers we went, by way of question and answer, through 
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the .whole oi HehudadiasV^naJym of the Institut^ aitd Pandects^ 
aa well as through the smaller copy of Erskine^s Institutes of the 
Lccw of Scotlarid^ This couBse ofc study enabled u^ to pass with 
' credit the usual trials *wMch, by thb regulations of the Faculty 
. of Advocates, must be unflorg^nS by every candidate for ad¬ 
mission into their body. My friend William 'Clerk and I 
passed these ordeals on the same days—namely, the Civil Law* 
trial on the [30th June, 1791], and the Scots Law trial on the 
[6th July, 1792], On the [11th July, 1792], we both ^sumed 
the gown with all its duties and honours. 

My progress'in life during these two or three years had 
been gradually enlarging my acquaintance, and facilitating my 
entrance into goo4 company. M^ father and m<3ther, already 
advanced in life, saw little society at homo, excepting that of 
hear relations, or upon particular occasions, so that I was left 
to form connections in a great measure for myself. It is not 
difficult for a youth with a real desire to please and be pleased, 
to make his way into good society in Edinburgh—or indeed 
anywhere—and my famil}^ connections, if they did not greatly 
further, had nothing to embarrass my progress. I was a 
gentleman, and so welcome anywhere, if so be I could behave 
myself, as Tony Lumpkin^ays, “in a concatenation accord¬ 
ingly.” 


[Here Sir Walter's account of himself breaks off abruptly. It may well 
be supplemented by an extract from Mr. J. G. Lookhart's memoirs, going 
to show how his father-in-law, as modest as he was great, had too much 
depreciated the early promise manifest to others.] ^ 

He says that lys consciousness of existence dated from 
Sandy-Knowe; and how deep and indelible was the impression 
which its romantic localities had left on his imagination, I 
need not remind the readers of Marmion and the Eve of St. 
John. On the summit of the Crags which overhang the farm¬ 
house, stands the ruined tower of Smailholme, the scene of that 
fine ballad; and the view from thence takes in a wide expanse 
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of the distHct\in which, as has been truly saidi-eYefy field 
its battle, and every rivulet its song:— 

“I'he lady looked ip m^umf^^moed, 

Looked over hUl and vale, 

O'er Mertoun’s wood,^d IVeed'e fair flood, 

^ And all down Teviotdale.”— 

' Mertoun, the principal seat of the Hai-den family, with its 
noble groves; nearly in front of it, across the Tweed, liOs- 
sudden; the comparatively small but still venerable and stately 
abode of the Lairds of Kaeburn; and the hoary Abbey of 
Dry burgh, surrounded with yew-trees as ancient as itself, seem 
to lie almost below the feet.of the spectator*. Opposite him 
rise the purple peaks of Eildon, the traditional scene of Thomas 
the Rymer’s interview with the Queen of Faerie; behind are 
the blasted peel which the seer of Erccldoun himself inhabited, 
“ the Broom of the Cowdenknowes”, the pastoral valley of the 
Leader, and the bleak wilderness of Lammermoor. To the 
eastward the desolate grandeur oL Hume Castle breaks the 
horizon, as the eye travels towards the range of the Cheviot. 
A few miles westward, Melrose, “like some tall rock with 
lichens gray”, appears clasped amidst the windings of the 
Tweed; and the distance present^ the serrated mountains of 
. the Gala, the Ettrjck, and Vhe Yarrow, all famous in song. 
Such were the objects that had painted the earliest images on 
the eye of the last and greatest of the l^order Minstrels. 

As his memory reached to an earlier period of childhood 
than that of al&ost any other person, so assur&dly no poet hai 
given to the world a picture of the dawning feelings of lif< 
and genius, aft once so simple, so bejiutiful, and so complete, as 
that of his epistle to Williain. Erskine, the chief literary con¬ 
fidant and counsellor of his prime of manhdod. 

“ Whether an impalse that has birth 
Soon as the infant wakes on earth, 

One with our feelings and our powers. 

And rather part of us than ours; 

Or whether iitlier term’d the sway 
Of habit, formed in early day. 
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•howe'er d«riv^i iti force oonfest 
Rules with despotic sway the breast 
* And drags us op^hf vjewleas chain, ^ 
While tasift an^ reason plead in vidn. . • • 

Thus, while I the measure wild 
Of tales that chartfi’d|pe yet a child, ^ 
Rude though they be, still^with the chime 
Return the thoughts of early time, 

And feelings rous'd in life’s first day, 

Glow in the line and prompt the lay. 

Then rise those crags, that mountain tower 
WJiich charm’d my fancy’s wakening hour. 

It was a barren scene and wild 
Wh^re naked cliffs were rudely piled; 

But ever and anon between ^ 

Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green; 

And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wall-flower grew 
And honey-fluckle loved to crawl 
Up the low crag and ruin’d wall. 

1 deem’d such nooks the swoetost shade 
The sun in all j^s round surveyed; 

And still I thought that shattered tower 
The mightiest work of huuoan power, 

And marvelled as the aged hind, 

With some strange tale bewitch'd my mind, 

Of foraycrs who, with headlong force, 

Down from that strengAi had spurn’d their hoi'se, 
Their southern rapine to renew. 

Far in the distant Cheviots blue, 

And home^ctuming, fill’d the hall 
W^th revel, waasel-rout, and brawl. ^ 
Methought that still with trump and clang 
The gateway’s broken arches rang; 

Methought grim features, seam’d with scav, 
Glared through the windows’ rusty bars; 

And eijer, by the winter hearth, 

Old tales 1 heard of woe or mirth. 

Of lovers’ slights, of ladies’ ^harms, 

Of witches’ spells, of warriors’ arms— 

Of patriot battles won of old 
By Wallace Wight and Bruce the Bold— 

Of later fields of feud and fight, 

When, pouring from their Highland height. 
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rllie Spottish olani, in betullong away,' 

Had swept the scarlet ranks away. 

While stretched at length upo|k^the flooFf 
Again I fought each ^oxobat o'e^ • 

Pebbles and shells, in order lai^, 

The mimic ranks of war ^ispiayed, 

An^ onward still thp Scottish Lion bore, 
And still the scattered Southron fled before/ 


There are still living in that neighbourhood two old women, 
who were, in the domestic servi/^e of Sandy-Knowe, when the 
lame child was brought thither in the third yqar of his age. 
One of them, Tibby Hunter, remembers his coming well; and 
that “ he was a sweet-tempered^ bairn, a darling with all about 
the house”. The young ewerailkers delighted, she says, to 
carry him about on their backs among the crags; and he was 
“ very gleg (quick) at the uptake, and soon kenned every sheep 
and lamb by head-mark as well as any of them,” H,js great 
pleasure, however, was in the society of the “aged hind,” 
recorded in the epistle to Erskine. “Auld Sandy Ormistoun,” 
called, from the most dignified part oi his function, “the Cow- 
bailie”, had the chief superintendence of the flocks that browsed 
upon “ the velvet tufts of loveliest green ”, If the child saw 
him in the morning, he could not le satisfied unless the old 
man would set him astride on,,his shoulder, and take him to 
him company as*^ he lay watching his charge. ^ 


“ Here was poetic impeJse given ^ o 
By the green hill and clear blue heaven/* 

% < 

The Cow-bailie blew a particular note on his whistle, which 

signified to the maid-servants in the house below when the 
little boy wished to be carried home again. He told his friend, 
Mr. Skene of Rubislaw, when spending a summer tlay in his 
old age among those wcll-romcmherod crags, that he delighted 
to roll about on the grass •^all day long in the midst of the 
flock, and that “the sort of fellowship he thus formed with 
the sheep and lambs had impressed his mind with a degree of 
affectionate feeling towfirds them which had lasted throughout 
life.” There is a story of his having been forgotten one day 
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among the knoUs wken a thunder-dtorm caqie <f[X; and his aunt, ' 
suddenly recollecting his situation, and running out to bring 
him home, is said ^to liat'e ^ound him lying on his back, 
clapping his hands at the lightning, and crying out^ “ Bonny, 
bonny!” at every flash. ^ | * 

I find the following marginal^ note on his copy of Allan 
Ramsay’s Tea-Tq^le Miscellany (edition 1724): “This book 
belonged to my grandfather, Robert Scott, and out of it I was 
taught Hardiknute by heart Jiefore I could read t|je ballad 
myself. It was the first poem I ever learnt—the last I shall ever 
forget.” According to Tibby Hunter, he was not particularly 
fond of his book, embracing every pretext for joining his 
friend the Cow-Jiailie out of (foors; but Jenny was a 

grand hand at keeping him to the bit, and by degrees ho came 
to read brawly.” An early acquaintance of a higher class, Mrs. 
Duncan, the wife of the present excellent minister of Mertoun, 
informs mo, that though she was younger than Sir Walter, 
she has a dim remembrance of the interior of Sandy-Knowe— 

“ Old Mrs. Scott sitting,*with her spinning-wheel, at one side 
of the fire, in a cleau clean parloqr; the grandfather, a good 
deal failed, in his elbow-chair opposite; and the little boy lying 
on the carpet, at the old man’s feet, listening to the Bible, or 
whatever good book Miss Jenn^ was reading to them.” 

Robert Scott died before his graTidson ^as four years of^l§|e; 
and I heard him mention when he was an old man that he 
distinctly remem^^ertfd the writing and sealing of the funeral 
letters, and alithe ceremonial of the melancholy procession as 
it left Sandy-Knowe. I shall conclude my notices of the 
residence at Sandy-Knowe with observing, that jn Sir Walter’s 
account of the friendly clergyman who so often sat at his 
grandfather s fireside, we cannot fail to trace many features of 
the secluded divine in the novel of Saint Bona7h's IFelh 

I have nothing to add to what he has told us of that excur¬ 
sion to England which interrupted his residence at Sandy- 
Knowe for about a twelvemonth, except that I had often been 
astonished, long before I read his autobiographic fragment, 
with the minute recollection he seemed to possess of all the 
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' striking feaftirei[| of the city of Bath, he neftrseen 
again since he quitted it before he was six yeaii of age. v; He 
has himself allvded in his MemQir, 6he lively recollection he 
retamed of his first visit td the theatre, to'which his uncle 
Robert carried him to witness {yrepi^sentation of As You lAke 
It In his Reviewal of the Life of John Kemble, written in 1^826, 
be has recorded that impression more fully, and in terms so 
striking, that I must copy them in this place;— 

“There are few things which those gifted with any degree of 
imagination recollect with a sense of more anxious and mys¬ 
terious delight than the first dramatic representation which 
they have witnessed. The unusual form of tjie house, filled 
with such groups of crowded spectators, themgelves forming an 
extraordinary spectacle to the eye which has never witnessed 
it before, yet all intent upon that wide and mystic curtain, 
whose dusky undulations permit us now and then to discern 
the momentary glitter of some gaudy form, or the spangles of 
some sandalled foot, which trips lightly within: then the' 
light, brilliant as that of day: then f ne music, which, in itself 
a treat suflicient in every_^other situation, our inexperience 
mistakes for the very play we came to vritnesa; then the slow 
rise of the shadowy curtain, disclosing as if by actual magic, a 
new land, with woods, and mountains, and lakes, lighted, it 
SSfe'uVa to US, by another sun, and inhabited by a race of beings 
different from ourselves, whose language is poetry—whose 
dress, demeanour, and sentiments seem sonietning supernatural, 
—and whose whole actions and discourse are cal''ulated not for 
the ordinary tone of every-day life, but to excite the stronger 
and more powerful faculties—to melt vrith sorrow, overpower 
with terror, astonish with the marvellous, or convulse with 
irresistible laughter;—all those wonders stamp indelible im¬ 
pressions on the memory. Those mixed feelings also, which 
perplex us between a sens® that the scene is but a plaything, 
and an interest which ever and anon surprises us into a transient 
belief that that which so strongly affects us cannot be fictitious; 
those mixed and puzzling feelings, also, are exciting in the 
highest degree. Then there are the bursts of applause, like 
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, distant, tlttlndt^i' and the permission afibrde^^ clap our little 
handed and {dd our own scream of delight to a sound so com- 
Uumding. *A11 this, tyidlmflch^ much more, is •fresh in our 
memory, although, when "we felt fhese sensations, we looked 
on the stage which Garriclt ha(Ln?)t yet left. It is now a long 
while since; yet we have no* pj^sed many hours of such 
unmixed delight, and we still remember the sinking lights, the* 
dispersing crowd, with the vain longings which we felt that the 
music would again sound, the magic curtain once moip arise, 
and the enchanting dream recommence; and the astonishment 
with which we looked upon the apathy of the elder part of our 
company, who, halving the means, did not spend every evening 
in the theatre.”^ , * • 

Probably it was this performance that first tempted him to 
open the page of Shake-spearo. Before he returned to Sandy- 
Knowe, assuredly, notwithstanding the modest language of his 
autobiography, the progress which had been made in* his intel- 
• lectual education w'as extraordinary; and it is impossible to 
doubt that his hitherto alifiost sole tutoress. Miss Jenny Scott, 
must have been a wonjan of tastes /ind acquirements very far 
above what could have been often found among Scotch ladies, 
of any but the highest cl^ps at least, in that day. In the 
winter of 1777, she and her chajge spent some few weeks— 
—not happy weeks, the Memoir hints thelh to have been-*Bi 
George’s Square, Edinburgh; and it so happened, that during 
this little intervaf, Mr. and ®Irs. Scott received in their 
domestic circle % guest capable of appreciating, »nd, fortunately 
for us, of recording in a very striking manner the remarkable 
development of young Walter’s faculties. Mrs. Cockburn, 
mentioned by him in his Memoir as the authoress of the modern 
“Flowers of the JJorest,” born a Eutherford, of Fairnalie, in 
Selkirkshire, was distantly related to the poet’s mother, with 
whom she had through life been in habits of intimate friend¬ 
ship. This accomplished woman was staying at Eavelstone, in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh, a seat of the Keiths of Dunnotar, 
nearly related to Mrs. Scott, and to herself. With some of that 

^ ProM Worht, vol. xx. p. 154. 
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family she* spept ^ evening in George’s Square. , She.clianced ’ 
to be writing next day to Dr. Douglas, the Mt^U-krtovn and 
much-respected minister of her native parish, Galashiels} and 
her letter, of which the l5octor’s s5n has kindly given me a 
copy, contains the following passage,:— , 

“ Edinburgh, Saturday night, 16th of ‘ the gloomy month when 
' the people of England hang and ^rown themselvee.* 


. . . “I last night supped in Mr. Walter Scott^s. He 

has the most extraordinary genius of a boy I ever saw. He 
was reading a poem to his mother when 1 went in. I made 
him read on; it was .the description of a shipwreck. His 
passion rose with the storm. He lifted his "eyes and hands. 
‘There’s the mast gone/ says he; ‘crash it ^ocs—they will all 
perish!’ After his agitation, he turns to me. ‘That is toe 
melancholy/ says he; ‘I had better read yon something more - 
amusing.’ I preferred a little chat, and asked his opinion of 
Milton and other books he was reading, which he gave me won¬ 
derfully. One of his observations \tas, ‘How strange it is that 
Adam, just new come into the world, should know everything 
—that must be the poet’s fancy/ says he. But when he was 
told he was created perfect by God, he instantly yielded. 
When taken to bed last night, ho* told his aunt he liked that 
‘What lady^?’ says ske. ‘Why, Mrs. Cockburn; for I 
think she is a virtuoso like myself.’ ‘Dear Walter/ says Aunt 
Jenny, ‘what is a virtuoso?# ‘Don’t^ye, know? Why, it’s 
one who wishes and Avill know everything.’^—Now, sir, you 

( f 

^ It may amuse my reader to recall, by the side of Scott’s early definition 

of “a Virtuoso”, the lines in which Akeuside has painted that character— 
lines which might have been written for a description of the Author of 
Waverley :— 

“He knew the various modus of ancient 
Their arts and fashions of each various guise; 

Their weddings, funerals, punishments of crimes; 

Their strength, their learning eke, and rarities. 

Of old habiliment, each sort and size, 

Male, female, high and low, to him were known; 

Each gladiator's dress, and stage disguise, 

With learned clerkly phrase he could have shown.” 
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'VfiQ ^ think ilik a ir^Mty'eifly story. Pray what age do you sup¬ 
pose this boy to be ? . Name it now, before I tell you. Why, 
twelve or fourteen. No s|Ch* he is not qiCte six years 

old. He has a lame leg, f(fi; whic]^ he was a year at Bath, and 
has acquired the perfect EngHsh^gkccent, which he ias not lost 
since he came, and he reads like a ^Jarrick. You will allow 
this an uncommon ejcotic.’* 

Some particulars in Mrs. Cockburn’s account appear con¬ 
siderably at variance with what Sir Walter has told us 
respecting his own boyish proficiency—especially in the article 
of pronunciation. On that last head, however, Mrs. Cockburn 
was not, pi'obablyy a very accurate^judge; all that can be said 
is, that if at this early period he had acquired anything which 
could'be justly desci’ibed as an English accent, he soon lost, 
and never again recovered, what he had thus gained from his 
short residence at Bath. In after life his pronunciation of 
words, considered separately, Avas seldom much different 
Sroju that of a well-cducatod^ Englishman of his time; but he 
used many words in a sense which belonged to Scotland, not 
to England,* and the tone and accent remained broadly Scotch, 
though, unless in the burr, which no doubt smacked of the 
country bordering on Northumberland, there was no jfrovincial 
peculiarity about his utterance. Ho had strong powers 
mimicry—could talk with a peasant quite in his own style, 
and frequently in general society introduced rustic patois^ 
northern, southern, or mfdland, with great truth and effect; but 
those things were^ inlaid dramatically, or playfiJlly, upon his 
narrative. His exquisite taste in this matter was not less 
remarkable in his conversation than in the prose of •his Scotch 
novels. 

Another lady, neariy connected with the Keiths of Ravel- 
stone, has a lively recollection of young Walter, when paying 
a visit much about the same period to his land relation, the 
mistress of that picturesque old mansion, which furnished him 
in after days with many of the features of his Tully-Veolanj 
and* whose venerable gardens, with their massive hedges of yeAV 
and holly, he always considered as the ideal of the art. The 

(U 168 ) L 
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l^y, nrhose 1 have now before me, eaye'^^e'c^^kol^ 
remembers the sickly boy sitting at the .gate of the bouie with 
his attendant, when a poor'mdnmoa^t apprbaelled, old 'add 
woebegone, to claim the diarity which none asked for in vain 
at Eavelst 9 ne. When the^man was retiring, the servant 
remarked to Walter that he ought to be thankful to Providence 
for having placed him above the want anij misery he had been 
contemplating. The child looked up with a half tristful, half 
incredulous expression, and said, “Homer was a beggar!” “How 
do you know that!” said the other. “Why, don’t you re¬ 
member,” answered the little Virtuoso, “ that 

‘ Seyen Jtoman cities stpove for Homer dead^ 

Through which the living Homer begged Lis bread'?’* 

The ladv smiled at the “ Roman cities ”,—but already * 

** Each blank in faithless memory void , 

The poet’s glowing thought suppliecL” 

It was in this same year, 1777“,* that he spent some time at 
Prestonpans; made his first acquaintance with Oeorge Con¬ 
stable, the original of his Monkbarnsj explored the field where 
Colonel Gardiner received his death-wound, under the learned 
guidance of Dalgetty j and marked the spot “ whore the grass 
grew long and gioen, distinguishing it from the rest of the 
field,” above tho grave of poor Balmawhapple. 

His uncle Thomas, whom 1 have described as I saw him in 
extreme old rge at Monklaw, had the management of the farm 
affairs at Sandy-Knowe, when Waiter returned thither from 
Prostonpaijs; ho was a kind-hearted man, and very fond of tho 
child. Appearing on his return somewhat strengthened, his* 
uncle promoted him from tho Cow-bailie^s shoulder to a dwarf 
of the Shetland race, not so large as many a Newfoundland 
dog. This creature walked freely into the bouse, and was 
regularly fed from the boy’s hand. He soon learned to sit her 
well, and often alarmed Aunt Jenny by cantering over the 
rough places about the tower. In the evening of his life, when 
he had a grandchild afflicted with an infirmity akin to his own, 
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he.^i^d^ Itlm vith a little mare.ef the same l^eed*, and gave 
the name of Marion, in memory of this early favourite. 

■ The report of Wafter’sfcregi^ss in horsemannhip probably 
remiuded his father tfiat £t was tfmo he should be learning 
other things beyond the d^partidbnt either of Aunt Jenny or 
Uncle* Thomas, and after a fe# months he was recalled to 
Edinburgh. But extraordinary as was the progress he had by 
this time made in tfiat self-education which alone is of primary 
consequence to spirits of his order, he was found too deficient 
in lesser matters to be at once^entered in the High School. 
Probably his mbther dreaded, and deferred as long as she 
could, the day when he should be exposed to the rude collision 
of a crowd of boy^s. At all evehts, he was placed first in a 
little, private school kept by one Leechman in Bristo-Port; and 
then, that experiment not answering expectation, under the 
domestic tutorage of Mr. James French, afterwards minister 
of East Kilbride in Lanarkshire. This respectable man con¬ 
sidered him fit to join Luke Fraser’s class in October, 1778, 

*His own account of his progress at this excellent seminary 
is, on the .whole, very similar to what I have received from 
some of his surviving school-fellows. His quick apprehension 
and powerful memory enabled him, at little cost of labour, to 
perform the usual routine of tasks, in such a manner as to 
keep him generally “in a decent place’’ (so^he once expreseed 
it to Mr. Skene) “about the middle of the class; with which,” 
ho continued, “1 wjfs the better Rontented, that it chanced to 
be near the fire^’^ Mr. Fraser was, I believe^ more zealous 
in enforcing attention to the technicalities of grammar, than to 
excite curiosity about historical facts, or imagination to strain 
after the flights of a poet. There is no evidence that Scott, 
though he speaks of jiim as his “kind master”, in remembrance 
probably of sympathy for his physical infirmities, ever attracted 
his special notice with reference to scholarship; but Adam, 

1 According to Mr. Irving’s recollections, Scott’s place, after the first 
winter, was usually between the 7th and the 16th from the top of the class. 
He adds, “Dr, James Buchan was always the dux; David Douglas (Lord 
(Beston) tecond; and the present Lord Melville thM" 
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the rector, inW) Aiyhose class he passed in October,, 1.782 ,.'WShS,.' 
as his situation demanded, a teacherbf a ipore. liberal caste; and 
though never, even under h» ^li^an^e, did Wfflter fiix and 
concentrate his ambition so as to i&aintain an.eminent place, 
still the viv 5 ,city of his talents was observed, and the Teadines? 
of his memory in partic\ijar ^as so often displayed, that (as 
' Mr. Irving, his chosen friend of that dfjy, informs me) the 
doctor “ would constantly refer to him for dates, the'particulars 
of battles, and other remarkable events alluded to in Horace, 
or whatever author the boys were reading, and used to call 
him the historian of the class.” No one who has read, as few 
have not. Dr. Adam’s interesting work on Rpman Antiquities, 
will doubt the author’s capacity for stimxdating such a mind 
as young Scott’s. 

Ho speaks of himself as occasionally “ glancing like a meteor 
from the bottom to the top of the form.” His school-felloiv, 
Mr. Claud Russell, remembers that ho once made a great leap 
in consequence of the stupidity of some laggard ou what ia* 
called the duU^s (dolt’s) bench, who being asked, on boggling 
at cum, “M'hat part of.speech is withV answered, “a sub¬ 
stantive,^^ The rector, after a moment’s pause, thought 

it worth while to ask his dux —‘Vis with ever a substimtive ? ” 

* 

but all were silent until th^ query reached Scott, then near the 
bolDi/Om of the clfes, who instantly responded by quoting a 
verse of the book of JudgesAnd Samson said untg 
Delilah, If they bind mo with seven*' green wiihs that were 
never dried, <^h.en shall I bo weak, and as another man.” 
Another upward movement, accomplished in a less laudable 
manner, bi^t still one strikingly illustrative of his ingenious 
resources, I am enabled to preserve through the kinduoss of a * 
brother poet and esteemed friend, to whom Sir Walter himself 
communicated it in the melancholy twilight of his bright day. 

Mr, Rogers says—“Sitting one day alone with him in your 
house, in the Regent’s Park—(it was the day but one before 
he loft it to embark at Portsmouth for Malta)—I led him, 
among other things, to tell me once again a story of himsdf, 
which he had formerly told me, and which I had often wished 
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*tOK?*6Cov6r..-WlieW I returned home, I wf^te^t down as nearly 
BS I could, in his* owiuwor|s j and here they are. The subject 
is an achievement worthy ^ himself, and tmeh as many 

of his school-fellows could,•po doi}J)t, have related of him; but 
I fear^I have done it no jusiic|| though the stor^^ is so very 
characteristic that it should not i)e lost. The inimitable 
manner in which he,told it—the glance of the eye, the turn of 
•the head, abd the light that played over his faded fcat\u’os, as, 
one by one, the circumstances cam^back to him, accompanied by 
a* thousand boyish feelings, that had slept, perhaps, for years 
—there is no language, not even his own, could convoy to you; 
but you can supply them, Woujd that others could do so, 
who had not the good fortune to know him!—The memoran¬ 
dum (Friday, October 21, 1831) is as follows:— 

“ There was a boy in my class at school, who stood always 
at the top,nor could I with all my efforts supplant him. Day 
came after day, and still he kc 2 *t his place, do what 1 would : 
^11 at length I observed that, when a question was asked him, 
he always fumbled with his fingers at a particular button in 
the lower ‘part of his waistcoat. To remove it, therefore, 
became expedient in my eyes; and in an evil moment it was 
removed with a knife. Gieat was my anxiety to know the 
success of my measure ; and it succeeded too well. When the 
boy^ was again questioned, his fingers sou^t again for 
button, but it was not to be fouin^ In his distress he looked 
down for it; it was to 1)e seen no more than to bo felt. He 
stood confounded} and I took possession of his fWace ; nor did 
he ever recover it, or ever, I believe, suspect who was the 
^author of his wrong. Often in after-life has the sight of him 
smote me as I passed by him; and often have I resolved to 
make him some ropamtion j but it ended in good resolutions. 
Though I never renewed my acquaintance with him, I often 
saw him, for he filled some inferior ofCco in one of the couits 

t i 

^ Mr. Irving inclines to think that this incident must have occurred during 
Scott’s attendance on Luke Fraser, not after he went to Dr. Adam; and 
he also suspects that the boy referred to sat at the top. not of tho class, but 
of Scott’s own bench or division of the class. 
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of law at Edirfbufgh. Poor felloe ^ I bdliovO he is dead; he 
took early to^ drinking.” 

The autobiography tell» us" thaH hij tranala^ioni^ fii verse 
from Horace and Virgil ware often approved’ by Dr. Adam. 
One of theSb little pieces, wiatten nn a weak boyish fctaw^l, 
^ within pencilled marks still visible, had been carefully pre¬ 
served by his mother; it was found folded up in^a cover in¬ 
scribed by the old lady —“My Walter's first lines, 1782.” 

r 

“ In awful ruins .^tna thunders nigh, 

And sends in pitchy whirlwinds to the sky ‘ 

Black clouds of smoke, which, still as they aspire, 

Frc^ their dark sides .there bursts the glowing fire; 

At other times huge balls of hre are tosi^'d, 

That lick the stars, and in the smoke are lost: 

Sometimes the mount, with vast convulsions torz>, 

Emits huge rocks, which instantly are borne 
AVith loud explosions to the starry skies, 

The stones made liquid as the huge mass dies, 

Then back again with greater weight recoils, 

While ^tna thundering froirt the bottom boils,” 

I gather from Mr, Irvi'ng that these lines were cobsidered as 
the second best set of those produced on the occasion—Colin 
Mackenzie of Portmore, through life Scott’s dear friend, 
c^’Tying off the pf cmium. ' 

Li his introduction to the “ Lay ”, he alludes to an origjinal 
effiision of these “schoolboy days,” prompted by a thunder¬ 
storm, which he says “ was much approved of, until a malev¬ 
olent critic sprung up in the shape of an Apothecary’s blue- 
buskined wife, who affirmed that my most sweet poetry was 
copied froiii an old magazine. I never,” he continues, “for-^ 
gave the imputation, ai-d even now I acknowledge some 
resentment against the poor woman’s mfemory. She, indeed, 
accused me unjustly, when she said I had stolen my poem 
ready made; but as I had, like most premature poets, copied 
all the words and ideas of which ray verses consisted, she was 
so far right. I made one or two faint attempts at verse after 
I had undergone this sort of daw-plucking at the hands of the 
apothecary’s wife, but some friend or other always advised me 
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to l>ttt my rersei into the fire j and, like BoresE^in the play, I 
submitted, though with klewelling heart.” These lines, and 
another «'h)()ft .j^ece “Qp tlft'Settir^ Sun,” were'lately found 
wrapped up ifi a cover, insi^bed by Dr. Adam, “ Walter Scott, 
July, ^783,” and have beqp kin^y transmitted tq me by the 
gentleman who discovered them. • 


“*ON A THUNDER-STORM. 


“ Loud o’er my head though awful thunders roll, 
And vivid lightnings flash from pole to pole, 

Yet ’tia thy voice, my God, that bids them fly, 
Thy arm directs those lightnings through the sky. 
Then Itt the good thy mighty name revere, 

And hardened sinners thy just vengeance fear^’ 


‘‘ON THE SETTING SUN. 


Cl 


Those evening clouds, that setting ray 
And beauteous tints, serve to display 
Their great Creator’s praise; 

Then let the short-lived thing call’d man, 
Whose life’s comprfsed within a span, 

To Him his homage raise. 


“ We often praise the evening clouds, 

And tints so gay apd bold, 

But seldom think upon our God, 

Who tinged these clouds ^ith gold 1 ^ 




It must, I think, be allowed tl^t these lines, though of the 
• class to which the poof himself modestly ascribes them, and 
not to be comi)«,red with the efforts of Pop^ still less of 
Cowley at the same period, show, nevertheless, praiseworthy 
dexterity for a boy of twelve. • 

The fragment tells us, that on the whole he was “more 
distinguished in the Yards (as the High School playground was 
called), than in the dass;" and this, not less than the intellectual 
advancement which years before had excited the admiration of 
Mrs. Cockbprn, was the natural result of his lifelong “rebellion 
against external circumstances.” He might now, with very 
slender exertion, have been the dux of his form; but if there 
was more difficulty, there waa also more to whet his ambition, 
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in the attempt tQ overcome ilie dis^'^^ta^ee 
misfortune, and in spite of them as^rt equajit^ 
of his compeers on the grouml ■frljKh t£ey considered as the 
true arena of honour. He* told m4 in walking through these 
same yards forty years aftei^ards, that he had scarcely made 
his first appearance ther^, Ubfore "some dispute arising,' his 
• opponent remarked that “there was no use to hargle-bargle 
with a cripple; ” upon which he replied, tfiat if he might fight, 
mounted, he would try his hand with any one of his inches. 
“An elder boy,” said he, “who bad perhaps boon chuckling 
over our friend Roderick Random when his mother supposed 
him to be in full cry after Pyrrhus or Porus, suggested that 
the two littie tinklers miglit be lashed ffOTit to front upon 
a deal board—and—‘ O gran bonta de’ cavalier antichi'-r—the 
proposal being forthwith agreed to, I received my 'first bloody 
nose in an attitude which would have entitled me, in the 
blessed days of personal cognizances, to assume that‘ of a lioncel 
seiant gules. My pugilistic trophies here,” he continued, “wer^ 
all the results of such sittings in bcfiico” Considering his utter 
ignorance of fear, the stfength of his chest and upper limbs, 
and that the scientific part of pugilism never flourished in 
Scotland, I daresay those trophic^ wore not few. 

The mettle of the High-School boys, however, was princi¬ 
pally displayed eisewhere than in their own yards; and Sir 
Walter has furnished us with ample indications of the delight 
with which he found himself at length "capable of rivalling 
others in such, achievements as required the exertion of active 
locomotive powers. Speaking of some scene of his infancy in 
one of his palest tales, he says —“ Every step of the way after 
I have passed through the green already mentioned ” (probably' 
the Meadoios behind George's Square), “bas for me something 
of an early remembianco. There is the stile at which I can 
recollect a cross child's-niaid upbraiding me with my infirmity 
as she lifted me coarsely and carelessly over the flinty steps 
which my brothers traversed with shout and ’^bound. I 
remember the suppressed hittermss of the moment, and, conscious 
of my own infirmity, the envy with which I regarded the easy 


a bis physical 
^ vdtb the^fewt 
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movements and .st^ ^ef my more happtly-formed 

bretlmem' Aksl/! he adjfis, “these goodly' Barks have all 
periled in* life’s wide oclgji) ^nd only that which seemed, as 
the naval phrase goes* s^little s«a-worthy, has reached the 
port when the tempest is\»yer.”» How touching to compare 
with ^his passage, that iri w he records his jfride in being 
found, before he left the High School, one of the boldest and^ 
nimblest 4lim})ers bf ‘‘the kittle nine stanes,” a passage of 
difficulty which might puzzle a chamois-hunter of the Alps, its 
steps “ few and far between ”, pfojected high in air ffom the 
precipitous bladk granite of the Castle rock. But climbing 
and fighting could sometimes be combined, and he has in 
almost the same page dwelt upon perhaps the most favourite 
of ajl these juvenile exploits—namely, “ the manning of the 
Cowgate Port,”—in the season when snowballs could be 
employed by the young scorners of discipline for the annoy- 
ance of the Town-guard. To understand fully the feelings of 

High-School boy of that day with regard to tho^e ancient 
Highlanders, who then fowned the only police of the city of 
Edinburgfi, the reader must consult the poetry of the scape¬ 
grace Forgusoii, It was in defiance of their Lochaber axes 
that the Cowgate Port was manned—and many were the 
occasions on wliich its defence presented a formidable mimicry 
of warfare. “The gateway,” ^ir Walter adds, “i^^ow 
. demolished, and probably most of its garrison lie as low as the 
fortress! To recoiled tliat I, Ifowever naturally disqualified, 
was one of thege juvenile dreadnoughts, is a sad reflection for 
one who cannot now step over a brook without assistance.” 

I am unwilling to swell this narrative by extracts from 
ScotVs published works, but there is one juvenilS exploit told 
in the General Preface to the JFaverley Novels^ which I must 
crave leave to introduce here in his own language, because it is 
essentially necessary to complete our notion of his schoolboy 
life and character. “It is well known,” he says, “that there 
is little bbxing at the Scottish schools. About forty or fifty 
years ago, however, a far more dangerous mode of fighting, in 
parties or factions, was permitted in the streets of Edinburgh, 
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to tbe grmt disgrace of tlie police, and danger.of tbe parti^,' 
concerned. Xtese parties were gAeralJ ,7 formed from the 
quarters of the town in which the* ocpb^tiknts resid*^ thc^se of 
a particular square or district figl^ing against tl^ose ofr'afi 
adjoining one. Hence it haj^eneS^that the children.^ the 
higher classes wore often ^pitwd against those of the fovor, 
fCach taking their side according to the ^residence of their 
friends. So far as I recollect, however, it was linmingled 
cither yith feelings of democracy or aristocracy, or indeed 
with malice or ill-will of any kind towards the opposite party. 
In fact, it was only a rough mode of play. Such contests were, 
however, maintained with great vigour with stones, and sticks, 
and fisticuffs,'^ whoa one party dared to charge, and the other 
stood their ground. Of course, mischief sometimes happened^ 
boys are said to have been killed at these Bickers, as they were 
called, and serious accidents ceitainly took place, as many 
contemporaries can bear witness. 

“The author’s father residing in George’s Square, in tl\e» 
southern side of Edinburgh, the boys belonging to that family, 
with others in the square, Ayore arranged into a sort of company, 
to which a lady of distinction presented a handsome sot of 
colours. Now, this company or. regiment, as a matter of 
course, was engaged in weekly warfare with the boys inhabit- 
ing%he Crosscaus^ivay, Bristo Street, Potterrow—in short, 
the neighbouring suburbs. These last were chiefly of tlie 
lower rank, but hardy loons, who thrfiw stones to a hair’s- 
breadth, and w^re very rugged antagonists afc close quarters. 
The skirmish sometimes lasted for a whole evening, until one 
party or the pthor was victoriou-s, when, if ours were success¬ 
ful, we drove the enemy to their quarters, and were usually 
chased back by the reinforcement of biggo* lads who came to 
their assistance. If, on the contrary, we were pursued, as was 
often the case, into the precincts of our square, we were in our 
turn supported by our elder brothers, domestic sorYants, and 
similar auxiliaries. It followed, from our frequent opposition 
to each other, that, though not knowing the names of our 
enemies, we were yet well acquainted with their appearance, 
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and had nlckiiaines for the most remarkahlp them. One 
very active^and spiaited|bo^ might be considered as the 
principal leader in th# t^ort*of,the suburbs,* He was, I 
sfip|»os^ thirteen or fourt^ip years old, finely made, tall, blue¬ 
eyed, rf(dth long fair hair, t,h(f very picture of a youthful Goth. 
This lad .was always first in the Shasge, and last in the retreat 
—the Achilles at once and Ajax of the Crosscauseway. He • 
was too formidable to us not to have a cognomen, and, like 
that of a knight of old, it was taljen from the most remsirkable 
part of his dress, being a pair of old green livery breeches, 
which was the principal part of his clothing; for, like Ponta- 
poUn, according to Don Quixote’s account, Green-breeks, as we 
called him, always* entered the battle with bare aJms, legs, and 
feet.’ 

“ It fell, that once upon a time when the combat was at its 
thickest, this plebeian champion headed a charge so rapid and 
furious, that all fled before him. He was several paces before 
"his comrades, and had actually laid his hands upon the patrician 
standard, when one of our party, whom some misjudging 
friend h3d intrusted ^with a wtdmu de ckasse, or hanger, 
inspired with a zeal for the honoiu* of the corps, worthy of 
Major Sturgeon himself, struck poor Green-breeks over the 
head, with strength sufficient tow cut him down. When this 
wg.8 seen, the casualty was so far beyond ■sfhat had ever^ta^ken 
place before, that both parties^ fled different ways, leaving 
poor Green-breeks, with his bright hair plentifully dabbled in 
blood, to the cRre of the watchman, who (hwiest man) took 
care not to know who had done the mischief. The bloody 
hanger was thrown into one of the Meadow,ditches, and 
solemn secrecy was sworn on all hands; but the remorse and 
terror of the actor»were beyond all bounds, and his apprehen¬ 
sions of the most dreadful character. The wounded hero was 
for a few days in the Infirmary, thd case being only a trifling 
one, Bu*’’ though inquiry was strongly pressed on him, no 
argument could make him indicate the person from whom he 
had received the wound, though he must have been perfectly 
well known to him. When he recovered and was dismissed, 
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the author and his brothers opened a compitOMGaticW t^th 
him, through Ihe medium of a pof^lar gingerlH7(5ad 
whom both parties were custoBiefs^n ofder to tender a'subsidy 
in the name of smart-money, Thelsum would excite'ridicule 
were I to name it; but sufe I ^m^ that the pockets pf the 
noted Green-breeks never hdid as much money of his own. 

^ He declined the remittance, saying that he would not sell hi& 
blood; but at the same time reprobated tiie idea df being an 
informer, which he said was clam^ ix. base or mean. With 
much urgency, ho accepted a pound of snuff for the use of 
some old woman—-aunt, grandmother, or the like—with whom 
he lived. We did not become friends, for,the hickers were 
more agreeable to both parties than any luore pacific amuse¬ 
ment; but we conducted them, ever after, under mutual assur¬ 
ances of the highest consideration for each other.” 'Sir Walter 
adds—‘‘Of five brothers, all healthy and jiromising in a degree 
far beyond one whose infancy was visited by jiersonal infirmity, 
and whose health after this iieriod seemed long very pi‘ 0 carious,t 
I am, nevertheless, the only surviVor, The best loved, and 
the best deserving to be loved, who had destined thic incident 
to be the foundation of a literary composition, died ‘before 
his day', in a distant and foreign land; and trifles assume an 
importance not their own, when connected with those who 
hav^ been loved and lost.” 

During some part of his attendance on the High School, 
young Walter spent one hour “daily at a*^ small separate semin¬ 
ary of writing and arithmetic, kept by one JMorton, where, as 
was, and I suppose continues to be, the custom of Edinburgh, 
young girls came for instruction as well as boys; and one of 
Mr. Morton's female pupils has been kind enoi^gh to set down 
some little reminiscences of Scott, who haj^)eiied to sit at the 
same desk with herself. They appear to me the more interest¬ 
ing because the lady had no acquaintance with him in the 
course of his subsequent life. Her nephew, Mr. James (the 
accomplished author of Richelieu)y to whose friendskip I owe 
her communication, assures me too that he had constantly 
heard her tell the same things in the very same way, as far 
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•ba^ m his '‘oyina, memory reaches, iaaii 3 r yei^s before he had 
eveir^een Sir Walter,,or h!^ auut could have dr^mt of surviv¬ 
ing to assist In the biography *o&his early days. • 

“He attracted,” Mrs. Clmnisido ^ys, “the regard and fond¬ 
ness of all his companions, for he was ever rational, fanciful, 
lively, and possessed of that ttrba^e gentleness of manner 
which makes its way to the heart. His imagination was con- • 
• stantly at Vork, and he often so engrossed the attention of 
those who learnt with him that little could be don§—Mr. 
Morton himself being forced to laugh as much as the little 
scholars at the odd turns and devices he fell upon; for he did 
nothing in the ordinary way, but, for example, even when he 
wanted ink to hi^ pen, would get up some ludicrous story 
about sending his doggie to the mill again. He used also to 
interest us 'in a more serious way by telling us the visions, 
as he called them, which he had lying alone on the floor or 
sofa, when kept from going to church on a Sunday by ill 
health. Child as I was, 1 could not help being highly delighted 
with his description of the glories he had seen—his misty and 
sublime sl*etchcs of the regions abovg, which he had visited in 
his trance, liecollccting these descriptions, radiant and not 
gloomy as they were, I have often thought since that there 
must have been a bias in his raii^ to superstition—the mar¬ 
vellous seemed to have such power over hiiH, though the«itero 
offspring of his own imagination, that the expression of his 
face, habitually that of genuine nenevolence, mingled with a 
shrewd innocentJiumour, changed greatly whil% ho was speak¬ 
ing of these things, and showed a deep intenseness of feeling, 
as if ho were awed even .by his own recital. . . ^ I may add, 

* that in walking he used always to keep his eyes turned down¬ 
wards as if thinkings but with a pleasing expression of count¬ 
enance, as if enjoying his thoughts. Having once known him, 
it was impossible ever to forget him. »In this manner, after all 
the changes of a long life, he constantly appears as fresh as 
yesterday*to my mind’s eye.” 

This beautiful extract needs no commentary. I may as 
well, however, bear witness, that exactly as the schoolboy still 
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walk# before “ her mind’s eye ”, his linage rises lainifu^fy^ 
mine, ^ho nefer saw him until he #ss past the middle of life^ 
that I trac^ in every featur^ ner Selineatfon, the same 
gentleness of aspect and dhmcanou| wAich the presence of the 
female sex, whether in sill? or ip'russet, ever commanded in ; 
the man; and that her descrifjtion <5f the change on his^xmnt- 
enance when passing from the “ doggie of the mill ” to the 
dream of Paradise, is a perfect picture of ■^t^hat no one that has. 
heard him recite a fragment of high poetry, in the course of 
table talk, can ever foi'get. * Strangers may catch some notion 
of what fondly dwells on the memory of ‘every friend, by 
glancing from the conversational bust of Chantrey to the first 
portrait by ’Raeburn, wliich represents the Last Minstrel as 
musing in his prime within sight of Hermitage. 



LEiJiH .HUNT. 

[Leigh Hunt, “the son of a^clergygian connected with the West 
Xndie% was born at Southgty;e, ^Middlesex, in 1784, anj through tlie 
first half of our century was well^iK^wn as the poet and essayist 
whose uuworldlinesa has been so harshly caricatured under the name « 
, of “Skimpaio” in Bleak House, He took to authorship very early, 
publishing a first volume of poems in his teens. His juvenile recollec¬ 
tions are somewhat too discursive ts he given here in full; "but we 
have extracted so jpuch of them as relates to his school-days at Christ 
Hospital.] 

The children's books in those flays wore Hogarth's pictures 
taken in their most literal acceptation. Every good boy was 
tt) ride in his coach, and be a lord mayor; and every bad boy 
was to be hung, or eaten by lions. The gingerbread was gilt, 
and the b'ooks were gilt like the gingerbread—a “take in” 
i/he more gross, inasmuch as nothing could be plainer or less 
dazzling than the books of the same boys when they grew a 
little oldey. .There was a lingciing old ballad or so in favour 
of the gallanter apprentices who tore out lions’ hearts and 
astonished gazing sultans; and in antiquarian corners, Peixiy’s 
Reliques were preparing a nobler age, both in poetry and 
prose. But the first counteraclion came, as it ought, the 
sh^pe of a new book for children. The pool of mercenary and 
time-serving ethics wa» first blo^^"Jl over by the fresh country 
breeze of Mr. Dj-y’s Sandford and Merton- a prj)duciion that I 
well remember, and shall ever bo grateful to. It came in aid 
of my mother’s perplexities between delicacy and hardihood, 
between courage and conscientiousness. It assisted the cheer¬ 
fulness I inherited from my father; showed me that circum¬ 
stances were not to crush a healthy gaiety, or the most 
masculine self-respect; and helped -to supply mo with the 
resolution of standing by a principle, not merely as a point 
of lowly <or lofty sacrifice, but as a matter of common sense 
and duty, and a simple co-operation with the elements of 
natural welfare. 
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1 went^ nevptl^eleBS, to Bchool at. Christ 

sympathizing and timid boy.^ life sight of Ijoys' jBgfat^g, 
from which ?. had been so anciduefy withheldy frfghtdned me 
as something devilish; and the leas^threat of corporal chastise¬ 
ment to a schoolfellow (for the'le^on I had learned jyould 
have enabled me to bear, it fnyself) affected me to tears. 1 
i remember to this day, merely on that account, the name of 
a boy who was to receive punishment for some o^nce about 
a task. It was Lemoine. (I hereby present him with my 
respects, if he is an existing old gentleman, ^nd hope he has 
not lost a pleasing countenance.) Ho had a cold and hoarse¬ 
ness; and his voice, while pleading in mitigation, sounded to 
me so patheHc, that I wondered how the .master could have 
the heart to strike him. 

Readers who have been at a public school may guess the 
consequence. 1 was not of a disposition to give offence, but 
neither was I quick to take it; and this, to the rude, energy- 
cultivating spirit of boys in general (not the worst thing in tb®' 
world, till the pain in preparation /or them can be diminished), 
was in itself an offence. , I therefore “went to the*wall”, till 
address, and the rousing of my own spirit, tended to right me; 
but I went through a great deal of fear in the process. I be¬ 
came convinced, that if 1 did not put moral courage in the 
place of personal,*or, in other words, undergo any stubborn 
amount of pain and wretchedness, rather than submit to what 
I thought wrong, there was an end for ever, as far as I was 
concerned, of a^l those fine things that had boon taught me, in 
vindication of right and justice. 

Whether jt was, however, tha,t by the help of animal spirits 
I possessed some portion of the courage for .which the rest of 
the family was i*omarkable —or whethen 1 was a veritable 
coward, born or bred, destined to show, in my person, how far 
a spirit of love and freedom could supersede the necessity of 
gall, and procure me the respect of those about me^certain it 
is, that although, except in one instance, I did my best to 
avoid, and succeeded honourably in avoiding, those personal 

^ In 1792. 
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enoou];tSlf^4i;^^ my 'school-fellows, which, ip confronting me 
on my'OTO Recount yithitho face of a fellow-creature, threw 
me upon a Sense of something devilish, and overwhelmed me 
with a sort, of terror for bith parties, yet I gained at an early 
period of boyhood the reputation of a romantic enthusiast, 
whose daring in behalf of a frftnt^or a good cause nothing 
could put down. I was obliged to call in the aid of a feeling < 
. apart fronftny own sense of personal antagonism, and so merge 
the diabolical, as it were, into the human. In other word^, I had 
not self-respect or gall enough to^e angry on my own account, 
unless there was something at stake which, by concerning 
others, gave me sense of support, and so pieced out my want 
with their abundartce. The moment, however, thS.t I felt thus 
supported, not only did all misgiving vanish from my mind, 
but contempt of pain took possession of my body; and my 
* poor mother might have gloried through her tears in the loving 
courage of her son. 

i. I state the case thus proudly, both in justice to the manner 
in which she tniined me, and because I conceive it may do 
good. I never fought with a boy lyit once, and then it was 
on my ovm account; but though I beat him I was frightened, 
and eagerly sought his good-will. T dared everything, how¬ 
ever, from the biggest and strong^^st boys on other accounts, 
and was sometimes afforded an opportunilij^ of showing my 
spint of martyrdom. The truth Js, 1 could suffer better than 
act; for the utmost acflvity of martyrdom is supported by a 
certain sense of passiveness. Wo are not bold from ourselves, 
but from something which compels us to be so, and which sup¬ 
ports us by a sense of the necessity, , 

I had not been long in the school, when this spirit within 
me broke out in a •manner that procured me great esteem. 
There was a monitor or “ big boy in office,who had a trick 
of entertaining himself by pelting leSser boys’ heads with a 
hard ball. ^Ile used to thi’ow it at this boy and that; make 
the throwei bring it back to him; and then send a rap with it 
on his cerebellum, as he was going off, 

1 had borne this spectacle one day for some time, when the 

(H168) H 
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family precepts rising ■within I said to myself^ “I must go 
up to the monitor and speak to himjtbout this.” I issued forth 
accordingly, ^nd to the astou^hfxij^nt of all pr^ont, who had 
never witnessed such an aht of insg^bordination, I said, “,You 
have no right to do this.” The ^ihnitor, more astounded thm 
anyone, exclaimed, “Whatlii I repeated my remona&ance. 
He treated me with the greatest contempt, as if disdaining 
even to strike mo; and finished by ordering me to “otand out”,, 
“Standing out” meant going to a particular spot in the hall 
where we dined. 1 did sb; but just as the steward (the 
master in that place) was entering it, the moiiitcff called to me 
to come away; and I neither hoard any more of standing out, 
nor saw anynnore of the balb I do not recollect that ho even 
“spited” me afterwards, which must have been thought,very 
remarkable. I seemed fairly to liave taken away the breath 
of his calculations. The i>robability is, that he was a good lad * 
who had got a bad habit. Boys often become tyi'jfnts from a 
notion of its being grand and manly. ’ ^ 

Another monitor, a year or two* afterward?, took it into bis 
head to force me to be his fag. Fag was not the t^rm at our 
school, though it was in our vocabulary. Fag, with us, mo^lnt 
eatables. The learned derived the word from the Greek vhago^ 
to eat. I had so little objection to serve out of love, that thero 
ib no,office 1 couli^ not have performed for good-will; but it 
had been given out that I had determined not to be a meViial 
on any other terms, and the' monitor iu question undertook to 
bring me to reason. Ho was a mild, good-lqpking boy about 
fourteen, remarkable for the neaLr\ess, and even elegance, of 
his appearance. 

Eecciving the refusal, for which he had been prepared, ho * 
showed mo a knot in a long handkerchief, and told me I should 
receive a lesson from that handkerchief every day, with the 
addition of a fresh knot every time, unless I chose to alter 
my mind, I did not choose. I received the daily or rather 
nightly lesson, for it was then most convenient to sti^Ip me, and 
I came out of the ordeal in triumph. 1 never was fag to any¬ 
body ; never made anybody's bed, or cleaned his shoes, or was 
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tfie boy to get ius tea, much less expected to stJflsd to a seamen 
fca* him before the fire, w!|ich I have seen done*; though, upon 
the whole, tfie boys wgre jnild governors. • 

Lamb has poticed thei character of the school for good 
fanners, which he truly ^^crib5s as being equally removed 
from the pride of aristocratic fotondations and the servility of 
the charity schools. I believe it retains this character still > 
though the changes which its system underwent not long ago, 
fusing all the schouls into one another, and introducing a 
more generous diet, is thoughf by some not to have been 
followed by an advance in oilier respects. I have heard the 
school charged, jnore lately, with having been suffered, in the 
intervals between the scliool hdlirs, to fall out 8f the liberal 
and .gentlemanly supervision of its best teachers into the hands 
of an officiious and igiiorant sectarianism. But this may only 
have been a passing abuse. 

I love ifnd honour the school on private accounts; §Lnd I feel 
.a public interest in its welfare, inasmuch as it is one of those 
judicious links .with all Classes, the importance of which, 
especially* at. a time like the present, cannot be too highly 
estimated; otherwise, I should have said nothing to its pos¬ 
sible, and I hope transient disadvantage. Queen Victoria 
recognixod its importance, by visits and other personal con¬ 
descensions, long before the late clanges intEuropo could have 
dirtiinished the grace of their bestowal; and I will venture to 
say that every one of those attcTitions will have sown for her 
generous naturi^a ciop of loyalty worth haviri". 

But for the benefit of such as are unHC<iuainted with the 
city, or with a certain track of reading, I must ^ve a more 
particular account of a school which in truth is a curiosity. 
Thousands of intia^itants of the metropolis have gone from 
west-end to east-end, and till the new hall was laid open to 
view by the alterations in Newgate* Street, never suspected 
that in th<j heart of it lies <an old cloistered foundation, where 
a boy may grow up as I did, among six hundred others, and 
know as little of the very neighbourhood as the world does of 
"him. 
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Perhaps there is not a foundati<^ in the countjy. s6 truly 
English, taking that word to mean^bat* Englishmen wish it 
to mean—something solid^ ui^retjending, of good chcuracter, 
and free to aU. More boys^are tq®be found in it, who issue 
from a greater variety of ranks,* tljan in any school ip the 
kingdom; and as it is th^ nfost various, so it is the largest, 

»of all the free schools. Nobility do not go there, except as 
boarders. Now and then a boy of a noble family may be • 
met wif^h, and he is reckoned an interloper, and against the 
charter; but the sons of poor gentry and London citizens 
abound; and with them an equal share is giveU to the sons 
of tradesmen of the very humblest description, not omitting 
servants. I Vould not take my oath—but I have a strong 
recollection that in my time there were two boys, one of 
whom went up into the drawing-room to his father, the master 
of the house; and the other, down into the kitchen, to his 
father, the coachman. One thing, however, I know, to be 
certain, and it is the noblest of all, namely, that the boy& 
themselves (at least it was so in my time) had no sort of 
feeling of tlie difference of one another's ranks ‘outrof doors. 
The cleverest boy was the noblest, let his father be who he 
might. Christ Hospital is a nursery of tradesmen, of mer¬ 
chants, of naval officers, of scholars; it has produced some of 
the gi'eatest ornaihents of their time; and the feeling among 
the boys themselves is, that it is a medium between the patri¬ 
cian pretension of such schools as Eton and Westminster, and 
the plebeian svbmission of the charity schooJs. In point of 
university honours it claims to be equal with the best; and 
though other schools can show a greater abundance of eminent 
names, I know not wliere many will be fpund who are a 
greater host in themsebyes. One oi'iginai author is worth a 
hundred transmitters of elegance: and such a one is to be 
found in Kichardson, who here received what education he 
possessed. Here Camden also received the rudiments of his. 
Bishop Stillingfleet, according to the Memoirs of Fepys^ was 
brought up in the school. We have had many eminent 
scholars, two of them Greek professors, to wit, Barnes and 
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ScholefioJ(^ the latter o| whom attained, an extraordinary 
succession of. ' univejsity •honours- The rest are Markland; 
Middleton/late Bishop of#Cakutta; and Mitchell, the trans¬ 
lator of Arisio^hanes. CUnst Hospital, I believe, towards the 
close^ of the last centurj and the beginning of^ the present, 
sent out more living writers, irWts j)roportion, than any other 
school There w^ Dr, Kichards, author of the Ah&rigxmh 
BritmSj Byer, whose life was one unbroken dream of learning 
^d goodness, and who used to make us wonder with,passing 
through the school-room (where no other person in “town 
clothes” ever appeared) to consult books in the library; Le 
Grice, the translator of LongtiS'y Horne, author of some well- 
known productions in controversial divinity; Sxxv% the novelist 
(not in the Grammar School); James White, the friend of 
Charles Lamb, and not unworthy of him, author of Falstaff^s 
Letters (this was he who used to give an anniversary dinner to 
the chimney-sweepers, merrier than, though not so n;agnificent 
Mrs. Montague's); Pitman, a celebrated preacher, editor of 
some school-books and rcfigious classics (also a veritable man 
of wit); Mitchell, before mentioned^ myself, who stood next 
him; Barnes, who came next, the editor of the Times^ than 
whom no man (if he had cared for it) could have been more 
certain of attaining celebrity for \^it and literature); Townsend, 
a prebendary of Durham, author of ArwMgeddony and »9veral 
theological works (it was he who went to see the Pope, in the 
hope of persuading hifh to concede points towards the amalga¬ 
mation of the Ifcipal and Protestant Churches]^ Gilly, another 
of the Durham prebendaries, an amiable man, who wrote the 
Narrative of the Waldenses\ Scargill, an Unitarjan minister, 
author of some tracts on Peace and War, ; and lastly, 
whom I have kept# by way of climax, Coleridge and Charles 
Lamb, two of the most original geniuses, not only of the day, 
but of the country- • 

In the time of Henry the Eighth Christ Hospital was a 
monaster^ of Franciscan friars. Being dissolved among the 
Others, Edward the Sixth, moved by a sermon of Bishop 
Bidley’s, assigned the revenues of it to the maintenance and 
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education of a •certain number of poor Orphan chilA^n, hom 
of citizens of London. I believe Jhere ha^S been no^law passed 
to alter the leUer of this intenlion^ wMScb is a pity, since the 
alteration has taken place. «An csitension of it? was probably 
very good, and even demanded circumstances. lihave 
reason, for one, to be grateful for it But tampering with 
*rnattors-of-fact .among children is dangerous^ They soon learn 
to distinguish between allowed poetical fiction and ^at which 
they are told, under severe penalties, never to be guilty #; 
and this early samifio of contradiction between the thing 
assorted and the oljvious fact, can do no good even in an 
establishmenli so plain-clealivg in other respects as Christ 
Hospital, The place is not only designatCrl as an Orphan- 
house in its Latin title, but the boys, in the praj’^era which, 
they repeat every day, implore the pity of Heaven upon “ us 
poor orphans/' I remember the perplexity this caused me at 
a very early period. It is true, the w^ord “orj)han” may bo 
used in a sense implying destitutioij of any sort; but this was' 
not its Christ-Hospital intention; nor do the younger boys 
give it the benefit of th<at scholaily interpretation! 'Ihere was 
another thing (now, I believe, done away) which existed in 
my time, and perplexed mo still more. It seemed a glaring 
instance of the practice lil^ely to result from the other assump¬ 
tion, and made me prepare for a hundied falsehoods a^ud 
deceptions, which, mixed up with contradiction, as most things 
in society are, I sometimes did find, and oftener dreaded. I 
allude to a foefcish cwtom they had in the wi'rd which I first 
entered, and which was the only cue that the company at the 
public suppeis were in the habit of going into, of hanging up, 
by the side of each bed, a rlean white napkin, which was sup¬ 
posed to be the one used by the occupiers. * Now these napkins 
were only for show, the real towels being of the largest and 
coarsest kind. If the masters had been asked about them, 
they would doubtless have told the truth; perhaps*the nurses 
would have done so. But the boys were not aware of this. 
There they saw these “white lies” hanging before them, a 
conscious imposition; and T well remember how alarmed I 
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tiaed to*/ feel, lest any ol the company s1»ottJ,d direct their 
inquiries to me. 

Christ Hospital (for this fa’its prpper name, and not Christ’s 
Hospital) occupies a censurable,portion of ground between 
Newgate Street, GiltspurJStPeet, St. Bartholomew's, and Little 
Britain. There is a quadrangle^ith cloisters; and the square 
inside the cloisters js called the Garden, and most likely was • 
the monastery garden. Its only delicious crop, for many 
years, has been pavement. Aijother large area, presenting 
the Grammar arid Navigation Schools, is also misnomered the 
Ditch; the town-ditch having formerly run that way. In 
Newgate Street* is seen the hal^ or eating-room, one of the 
noblest in England, adorned with enormously long paintings 
by Venio find others, and with an organ. A portion of the 
old quadrangle once contained the library of the monks, and 
was built pr repaired by the famous Whittington, whose arms 
were to be seen outside, but alterations of late years have done 
it* away. , 

In the cloisters a number of persons lie buried, besides the 
officers of the house, i^mong them is Isabella, wife of Edward 
the Second—the “She-Avolf of France.” I was not aware of 
this circumstance then; but many a time, with a recollection 
of some lines in “Blair’s Grave”«pon me, have I run as hard 
as J could at night-time from my ward to Another, in offler to 
boiTow the next volume of som^ ghostly romance. In one of 
the cloisters was an impression resembling a gigantic foot, 
which was attributed by some to the angry •tamping of the 
ghost of a beadle’s wife! A beadle was a higher sound to us 
than to most, as it involved ideas of detected apples in church¬ 
time, “ skulking (as it was called) out of bounds, and a power 
of reporting us to lihe masters. But fear docs not stand upon 
rank and ceremony. 

The wards, or sleeping-rooms, are twelve, and contained, in 
my time, rows of beds on each side, partitioned off, but con¬ 
nected with one another, and each having two boys to sleep in 
it. Down the middle ran the binns for bolding bread ami 
other things, and serving for a table when the meal was not 
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taken in the hail ■ and Over the bi^ hung a great ^ 0 ) 110 ^ 
chandelier. 

To each of .these wards a nijr^ evas assigned, idio was the 
widow of some decent liveryman of ftiondon, and who had the 
charge of looking after us at nigkt-time, seeing to our wash¬ 
ing, &c., and carving for ijs aft dinner; all of which gave her 
.a good deal of power, more than her name warranted. The 
nurses, however, were almost invariably very decebt people, 
and pefformed their duty; which was not always the case 
with the young ladies, their daughters. There were five 
schools; a grammar-school, a mathematical or navigation school 
(added by Charles the Second, through the zeaj. of Mr. Pepys), 
a writing, a cfrawing, and a reading school. ^ Those who could 
not read when they came on the foundation went into the last. 
There were few in the last-but-ono, and I scarcely know what 
they did, or for what object. The writing-school was for those 
who were intended for trade and commerce; the mattematical, 
for boys who went as midshipmen into the naval and EagU 
India service; and the granimar-school for such as were de¬ 
signed for the Church, f^nd to go to the University. The 
writing-school was by far the largest; and, what is very curious 
(it has been altered since), all the schools were kept quite dis¬ 
tinct; so that a boy might j-rrive at the age of fifteen in the 
gramctar-school, arfJ not know his multiplication-table; which 
was the case with myself. Nor do T know it to this day! 
Shades of Horace, Walpole, and Lord Lyttelton! come to my 
assistance, and ^enable me to boar the confession: but so it is. 
The fault was not my fault at the time; but I ought to have 
repaired it ^hen I went out in the world; and great is the 
mischief which it has done me. 

Most of these schools had several masters; besides whom 
there was a steward, who took care of our subsistence, and who 
had a general superintendence over all hours and circumstances 
not connected with teaching. The masters had almqst all been 
in the school, and might expect pensions or livings irf their old 
age. Among those in my time, the mathematical master was 
Mr. Wales, a Z|iaii well known for his science, who had been 
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round ffie worlC ;inth Obtain Cook; ior we highly 

venerated him. He ^as a^good man, of plain, sftnple manners, 
with a heavy large pei;pon gill^ benign countemince. When 
he was at Otahpite, the natives played him a trick while bath; 
ing, and stole his small-cloUies; Vhich we used to think a 
liberty scarcely credible. The mame of the ste^rd, a thin 
stiff man of invincible formality of demeanour, admirably fitted ^ 
■ to render Encroachment impossible, was Hathaway. We of 
the grammar-school used to call him “ the Yeoman,” on account 
of Shakspeare having married tile daughter of a man of that 
name, designated as “a substantial yeoman.” 

Our dress wag of the coarsest and quaintest kind, but was 
respected out of d^ors, and is *so. It consisted of a blue 
drugget gown, or body, with ample skirts to it; a yellow vest 
underneath in winter-time; small-clothes of Russia duck; 
worsted yellow stockings; a leathern girdle; and a little black 
worsted cap, usually carried in the hand. I believe it was the 
oijlinary dress of children in humble life during the reign of 
the Tudors. W^; used to Matter ourselves that it was taken 
from the monks; and there went a monstrous tradition, that at 
one period it consisted of blue velvet with silver buttons. It 
was said, also, that during the blissful era of the blue velvet, 
we had roast mutton for supper; but that the small-clothes not 
being then in existence, and the mutton suj^ers too luxurious, 
th<? eatables were given up for the ineflables. 

A malediction, at h^art, always followed the memory of him 
ho had taken *ipon himself to decide so prep^psterously. To 
say the truth, we were not too well fed at that time, either in 
quantity or quality; and we could not enter with our hungry 
imaginations into these remote philosophies. Our breakfast 
was bread and water, for the beer was too bad to drink. The 
bread consisted of the half of a three-halfpenny loaf, according 
to the prices then current. This w*is not much for growing 
boys, who^had had nothing to eat from six or seven o'clock the 
preceding evening. For dinner we had the same quantity of 
bread, with meat only every other day, and that consisting of 
a small slice, such as would be given to an infant three or four 
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years old. Y^t even that, ^th all «ur -hunger, ^eyery often 
left half-eaten—the meat was so iov^h. the ether days we 

had a milk-p<Jrridge, ludicrously tMn; ®r rice-milk, which was 
better. There were no vegetables puddings.* Once a month 
we had roas^ beef; and twice a fear (I blush to think el the 
eagerness with which it w'a8*looked for!) a dinner of pork. 

• One was roast, and the other boiled; and os the latter occasion 
we had our only pudding, which was of peas. I blush to re¬ 
member this, not on accountj of our poverty, but on account 
of the sordidness of the custom. There had much better have 
been none. For supper wo liad a like j)ioce of bread, with 
butter or cheese; and then to bed, “with what appetite we 
might.” • 

Our routine of life was this. We rose to the call of a beU, 
at six in summer, and seven in winter; and after combing our¬ 
selves, and washing our hands and faces, went, at the call of 
another bell, to breakfast. All this took up about an. hour. 
From breakfast we proceeded to fchool, where we remained 
till eleven, winter and summer, and then had an hour’s play. 
Dinner took place at twelve. Afterwards was a little play till 
one, when we again went to school, and remained till five in 
summer and four in winter. At .si.x was the supper. Wo used 
to play after it in summer tHl eight. In winter, wo proceeded 
from Supper to be(f. On Sundays, the school time of the otjier 
days was occupied in church, Jjoth morning and evening; and 
as the Bible was road to us every day before every meal, and 
on going to bed, besides prayers and graces,*we rivalled the 
monks in the religious part of our duties. 

The eifect*was certainly not vrhat was intended. The Bible, , 
perhaps, was road thus frdniently, in the first instance, out of 
contratliction to the papal spirit that had so long kept it locked 
up; but, in the eighteenth century, the repetition was not so 
desirable among a parcel of hungry boys, anxious to get their 
modicum to eat. On Sunday, what with the long*service in 
the morning, the service again after dinner, and the inaudible 
and indifferent tones of some of the preachers, it was unequivo¬ 
cally tiresome. I, for one, who had been piously brought up, 
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coh^ntied to have relimon in(rtilcat6d on«e,by father and 
mother, began secretly to ^opme os indilferent as I thought 
the preacher; and, thdligh^ne^morals of the school were in 
the main excellfeiit and exSmplary, we all felt, without know¬ 
ing itf that it was the orderliness and example of* the general 
system that kept us so, and not jeligious part of it, which 
seldom entered otir heads at all, and only tired us when it did. 

I am not begging any question here, or speaking for or 
against. I am only stating a fajt. Others may argue that, 
however superfluous the readings and prayers might have been, 
a good general spirit of religion must have been inculcated, 
because a groat deal of virtue an^ religious charily is known 
to have issued out*of that school, and no fanaticism, I shall 
not dispute.the point. The case is true; but not the less true 
is what I speak of. Ijatterly there came, as our paxish clergy¬ 
man, Mr, Crowther, a nephew of our famous Eichardsoii, and 
worthy of the talents and virtues of his kinsman, though in- 
diiliing to a mode of faith ijfhich is supposed to produce more 
faith than charity. But, till then, the persons who were in 
the habit hi getting up jn our church pulpit and reading-desk 
might as well have hummed a tune to their diaphragms. They 
inspired us with nothing but mimicry. The name of the 
morning reader was Salt. He wms a worthy man, I believe, 
and, might, for aught we knew, have been a clever one; But he 
had it all to himself, po spoke in his throat, with a sound as 
if he were weak and corpulent; and was famous among us for 
saying “munucTes” instead of “miracles", ^heri we imi¬ 
tated him, this was the only word wo drew upon: the rest 
was unintelligible sufibcation. Our usual evening preacher was 
Mr. Sandiford, who had the reputation of learning and piety. 
It was of no use to ds, except to make us associate the ideas of 
learning and piety in the pulpit with inaudible humdrum, Mr. 
Sandiford s voice was hollow and low; and he had a habit of 
dipping ujx,and down over his book, like a chicken drinking. 
Mr. Salt was eminent for a single word. Mr. Sandiford sur¬ 
passed him, for he had two audible phrases. There was, it is 
true, no great variety in them. One wajs “ the dispensation of 
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Moses”; the othpr (witii a due interval hum), *‘the Mosaio 
dispensation.”' These he used to fepe^J^so oltdji,"l/hat in our 
caricatures of him they spffic^d* for an entire pfiitrait. The 
reader may conceive a large cliuj*sh (it was •Christ Church, 
Newgate Street), with six nundi^d^boys, seated like c^jarity- 
children up in the air, on pack side of the organ, Mr. Sandiford 
r humming in the valley, and a few maid-sjervants who formed 
his afternoon congregation. We did not dare to §0 to sleep. 
We were not allowed to read. The great boys used to get 
those that sat behind them*to play with their hair. Some 
whispered to their neighbours, and the others tlTDught of their 
lessons and tops. I can safely say, that many of us would 
have been gbod listeners, ancl most of us attentive ones, if the 
clergyman could have been heard. As it was, I talked as wejl 
as the rest, or thought of my exercise. Sometimes we could 
not help joking and laughing over our weariness; and then 
the fear was, lest the steward had seen us. It was part of 
the business of the steward to preside over the boys in church-- 
time. He sat aloof, in a place where he could view the whole 
of his flock. There was a, ludicrous kind of revenge we had of 
him, whenever a particular part of the Bible was read. This 
was the parable of the Unjust Steward. The boys waited 
anxiously till the passage commenced; and then, as if by a 
general conspiracy, at the words “thou unjust steward,” the 
whole school turned their eyes upon this unfortunate officer, 
who sat 

“Like Teneriffe or Atlas unremoved,” 

4.. ^ 

We persuaded ourselves, that the more unconscious he looked, 
the more he ^ was acting. 

By a singular chance, there were two clergymen, occasional 
preachers in our pulpit, who were as loud* and startling as the 
others were somniferous. One of them, with a sort of flat, 
high voice, had a remartcable way of making a ladder of it, 
climbing higher and higher to the end of the sentence. It 
ought to be described by the gamut, or written up-hill. Per¬ 
haps it was an association of ideas, that has made me recollect- 
one particular passage. It is where Ahab consults the pro* 
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ph^ts, aslding them l^eth^ he shall go up Kamoth Gilead 
to battle. :^*^ball I )gp agfcin^ Ramoth Gilead to battle, or 
shall I forb&ar? and they «cEd^ G^ up; for tba Lord shall 
deliver it into the hand of^the king.” He used to give this 
out iii^such a manner, tha^ yeu might have fancied him climb¬ 
ing out of the pulpit, sword in han^. The other was a tall 
thin man, with a noble voice. He would commence a prayer , 
• in a most Stately and imposing manner, full both of dignity 
and feeling; and then, as if tired of it, would hurry oyer all 
the rest. Indeed, he began every prayer in this way, and was 
^ as sure to hurry it; for which reason, the boys hailed the 
sight of him, a% they knew they should get sooner out of 
church. When hev commenced, in his noble style, the band 
seemed to tremble against his throat, as though it had been a 
sounding-board. 

Being able to read, and knowing a little Latin, I was put at 
once iyto the Under Grammar School. How mueb time I 
v^a^ted there in learning the accidence and syntax, I cannot 
say; but it seems to me a long while. My grammar seemed 
always to «pen at the same place. T^hings are managed differ¬ 
ently now, I believe, in this as well as in many other respects. 
Great improvements have been made in the whole establish¬ 
ment. The boys feed better, le^rn better, and have longer 
holidays in the country. In my time, thej^never slept out of 
the*school, but on one occasion, during the whole of their stay; 
this was for three we’?)ks in summer-time, which they were 
bound to pass oM a certain distance from London. They now 
have these holidays with a reasonable frequency; and they all 
go to the different schools, instead of being confined, as they 
were then, some^to nothing but writing and ciphering, and 
some to the languages. It has been doubted by some of us 
elders, whether this system will beget such temperate, proper 
students, with pale faces, as the othSr did. I dare say, our 
successors are not afraid of us. I had the pleasure, some years 
since, of (fining in company with a Deputy Grecian, who, with 
a'stout rosy-faced person, had not failed to acquire the scholarly 
turn for joking which is common to a classical education; as 
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well as those single, becoming mannerEl, niede lip m mod^Ssty 
and proper cohiicience, which hare l>een^ten remarked as dis¬ 
tinguishing ^e boys on this fouV^atiop. * ■ 

“ But what is a Deputy ^Grecian y’ Ah, reajler! to ask that 
question, and at the same lime know anything at all worth 
knowing, w6uld at one time, giccording to our notion of fbings, 
have been impossible. When I entered the school, I vvas 
shown three gigantic boys, young men, rather (fo» the eldest. 
was between seventeen and eighteen), who, 1 was told, were 
going to the University. These wore the (becians. They 
wore the three hoaiJ boys of the Grammar‘School, and were < 
understood to have their destiny fixed for the Chinch. I'he 
next class to these, like a Dollcge of Cardinals to those throe 
Popes (for every Grecian was in our eyes infallible), wore the 
Deputy Grecians. The former were supjiosed td have com¬ 
pleted their Greek studios, and were deep in Sophocles and 
Euripides. I'he latter were thought equ.ally compe'tent to tell 
you anything respecting Homer and Demosthenes. These ^o 
classes, and the head boys of thh Navigatipn School, held a 
certain rank over the whole place, both in school and out. 
Indeed, the whole of the N.avigation School, upon the strength 
of cultivating theii’ valour for the navy, and being called King’s 
Boys, had succeeded in establishing .tii extraordinary pretension 
to reapect. Thisjthey snstained in a manner as laughable to 
call to mind as it was gr.ivc in its rccejition. It Wiis kn 
etiquette among them nevoi to move out of a right line as 
they walked, whoever stood in their wa}'. I,believe there was 
a secret understanding with Grecians and Deputy Grecians, 
the former of whom were unquestionably lords paramount in 
point of fact, and stood and walked aloof when all the rest of ' 
the school were marshalled in bodies. I do not remember any 
clashing between these civil and naval powers, but I remem¬ 
ber well my astonishment when I first lieheld some of my little 
comrades ovoi'thrown by the progress of one of these very 
straightforward marine personages, who walked on with as 
tranquil and unconscious a face as if nothing bad happened. 
It was not a herce-looking push; there seemed to bo no inten- 
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it ^Thaviiisolence lay in the boy not appearing^'' 
know that such infe^^ crjatiires existed, ll was always thu8,i 
wherever ha^me. ll^aw{^4 the boys got out qf his way; ii 
not, down they^went, one jr more;*away rolled the top or the 
marbles, and on walked the*^ture*captain— 

^ “In maiden navigatloia fr^k and free,” 


, These boy* wore a‘badge on the shoulder, of which they were 
very proud; though in the streets it must have helped to con¬ 
found them with charity boys. For charity boys, 1 must own, 

' wo all had a gi‘c£ft contempt, or thought so. We did not dare 
to know that there might have been a little jealousy of our 
own position in it, placed as W9 were midway ^between the 
homeliness of the "common charity-school and the dignity of 
the foundations. We called them chizzy-wags”, and haid a 
particular scorn and hatred of their nasal tone in singing. 

The under grammar-master, in my time, was the Kev. Mr. 
Field. ^ Ho was a good-looking man, very gentlemanly, and 
always dressed at the neatest. I believe ho once wrote a play. 
He had tl^p reputation of being admired by the ladies. A man 
of a more handsome incdrapctence for his situation perhaps did 
not exist. He came late of a morning; went away soon in the 
afternoon; and used to walk up and down, languidly bearing 
his cane, as if it were a lily, and hearing oiij eternal Dor^imses 
i!Pf!d*^s hi pi fcseiiiis with an air of ineffable endurance. Often 
he (lid not hear at all. •It was a j^ko with u.s, when any of our 
friends came to ^he door, and wo asked his permission to go to 
them, to address him with some preposterous* question wide 
of the mark; to which he used to assent. We would say, for 
'instance, “Are you not a great fool, sir!” or, '‘Isn’t your 
daughter a preity girl?” to which ho would reply, “Yes, 
child.” When ho condescended to hit us with the cane, he 
made a face as if ho were taking physic. Miss Field, an 
agreeable-looking girl, was one of the goddesses of the school; 
as far abcg'^8 us as if she had lived on Olympus. Another was 
Miss Patrick, daughter of the lamp-manufacturer in Newgate 
Street. I do not remember her face so well, not seeing it so 
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cmEsn; but she abounded in admirers. 1 'vrrite the namea of 

these ladies at‘ full length, because Ch^:%i6 nQthiyg that should 
hinder their (-being pleasec^at bsndng caused us B0*many agree¬ 
able visions. We used to identil^ them with the picture of 
Venus in Tooke’s ParUheon. * . _ 

The other master, the^ upper one, Boyer—famous for the 
mention of him by Coleridge and Lamb—was a short, stout 
man, inclining to punchiness, with large face an(F hands, an • 
aquiline nose, long upper lip, and a sharp mouth. His eye 
was close and cruel. The spectacles which he wore threw a 
balm over it. Being a clergyman, he dressetJ in black, with a 
powdered wig. His clothes were cut shorthis hands hung 
out of the sfeeves, with tight wristbands, asi if ready for execu¬ 
tion; and as he generally wore gray worsted stockings,* very 
tight, with a little balustrade leg, his whole appearance pre¬ 
sented something formidably succinct, hard, and mechanical. 

In fact, his weak side, and undoubtedly his natural (destination, 
lay in carpentry; and ho accordingly carried, in a side-pockH 
made on purpose, a carpenter’s rule. c 

The merits of Boyer consisted in his being a good verbal 
scholar, and conscientiously acting up to the letter of time 
and attention. I have seen him nod at the close of the long 
summer school-hours, wearied out; and I should have pitied 
him ii he had taught us to do anything but fear. Though ^ * 
clergyman, very orthodox, and of rigid morals, he indulged 
himself in an oath, which was “God’i^-my-life!” When you 
were out in yfur lesson, he turned upon yoK a round staring 
eye like a fish; and ho had a trick of pinching you under the 
chin, and by the lobes of tbo ears, till he would make the 
blood come. He has many times lifted a hoy off the ground 
in this way. He was, indticd, a proper tyrant, passionate and 
capricious; would take violent likes and dislikes to the same 
hoys; fondle some witlfbut any apparent reason, though he 
had a leaning to the servile, and, perhaps, to the sons of rich 
people; and he would persecute others in a maifiior truly 
frightful. I have seen him beat a sickly-looking, melancholy 
boy (0-n) about the head and ears, till the poor fellow, hot, 
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dry-eye^, and onnfa^, aetoed lost in bewilderment. C-^n, 

not long aftar be twk order*, died, out of bis senses. I do 
not attribute that catastropbe* tbfe master; ancf of course be 
could not wisb to do bint«ny lusting mischief. He bad no 
imagination of any sort. • Bfit there is no saying* how far his 
treatment of the boy might have contributed to prevent a cure. 
Tyrannical sqjioolmasters nowadays are to be found, perhaps, 
exclusively in such inferior schools as those described with 
such masterly and indignant edi^cation by my friend Charles 
Dickens; but thqy formerly seemed to have abounded in all; 
and masters, as well as boys, have escaped the chance of many 
bitter reflections', since a wiser arjid more generou| intercourse 
has come up between them. 

. I have s^me stories of Boyer that will completely show his 
character, and at the same time relieve the reader’s indignation 
by sombthyig ludicrous in their excess. We had a few boarders 
at the ^hool: boys whose parents were too rich to let* them go 
o«-4ihe foundation. Among; them, in my time, was Carlton, a 
son of Lord Dorthester; Macdonald, one of the Lord Chief 
Baron’s softs; *aiid K—r-> the son of a rich merchant. Carlton, 
who was a fine fellow, manly and full of good sense, took his 
now master and his caiesscs very coolly, and did not want 
them. Little Macdonald also could dispense with them, and 
' i^guld put on his delicate gloves after lesson* with an air as if 

he resumed his patrician plumagp. R-was mocker, and 

willing to bo encouraged; and there would the master sit, with 
his arm round hiS tall waist, helping him to his C^reek verbs as 
a nurse does bread and milk to an infant; and repeating them, 
,when he missed, with a fond patience that astonished us crimi¬ 
nals in drugget. . 

Very difi’erent was\he treatment of a boy on the foundation, 

whose friends, by some means or other, had prevailed on the 

master to pay him an extra attention, and try to get him on. 

He had coi^e into the school at an age later than usual, and 

could har(fly read. There was a book used by the learners in 

reading, called Dialogues between a Missionary and an Indian, 

It was a poor performance, full of inconclusive arguments and 
(Kies) ir 
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otEer commoiipla<!i 0 S. The boy in to apiiear with 

this book in his hand in the middw o£ 4^ .sehotih the;?aaster 
standing^ beliind him. Tile lee^fl wai to * PoOr -—-j 
whose great fault lay in a d^ep-toneli drawl of his syllabled and 
the omission of his stops, stood iJftlf* looking at the boolg,- and 
half casting his eye towar^B the right of hitii, whence i|he 
blows were to proceed. The master looked over hiin, and his 
hand was ready. I am not exact in my quotation at this 
distance of time; but the sppiit of one of the passages that I 
recollect was to the following purport} and tbps did the teacher 
and his pupil proceed:— 

Master —“Now, young man, have a care, er Ill set you a 
swingeing task,” (A common phrase of his.^ 

Pufil —(Making a sort of heavy bolt at his calamity, aii.d 
never remembering his stop at the word Missionary.) “ Mis¬ 
sionary ‘Can you see the wind?’” ^ 

(Master gives him a slap on the cheek.) . * 

Pupil —(Raising his voice to a,cry, and still forgetting'-bis 
stop.) “Mm‘No!’” 

Master —“ God’s-my-life, young man I have a 'toarfi how you 
provoke me!” 

Pupil —(Always forgetting the stop.) "Missionary ‘How 
then do you know that there is such a thing?’” 

(Hero a terrible thump.) * 

Pwpii—(With a shout o* agony.) "Indian ‘Because I 
feel it.’” 

One aneeddee of his injustice will suffice for all. It is of 
ludicrous enormity j nor do I believe anything more flagrantly 

wilful was‘ever done by himself. I heard Mr. 0- , tha^ 

sufferer, now a most respectable person Jn a Government 
office, relate it with a due relish, lon^ after quitting the 
school. The master was in the habit of “spiting” 0—■—; 
that is to say, of taking every opportunity to be severe With 
him; nobodV knew why. One day he comes intq the school} 
and finds him placed in the middle of it with three 6ther boys, 
lie was not in one of his worst humours, and did not seero 
inclined to punish them, till he saw his antagonist; “ Oh, oh! 
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Wild he; >hafrL you ainong them, are jout” and gave 
him an exclthdva th%QW on the face. He then turned to one 
of the Orei^nai ^ not time to*fldg all these 

hoysj make them draw l«te, and,I'll punish one.” 'The lots 
werebdrawtt, and —^’a.wA favourable. “Oh, oh!” retttlned 
tlje master wheh he saV them, ‘•yew have escaped, have you| 
air?” and pulling.out his watch, and turning again to the* 
Grecian, ^served that he found he had time to punish the 

whole three; “and, sir,” added hp to C-, with another slap, 

“I' ll begin with, you. He then took the boy into the library 
and dogged him; and on issuing forth again had the face to 
say, with an ain of indifference, “ I have not tin^e after all to 
punish these two‘other boys; let them take care how they 
provoke me another time.” 

Often did I wish that I were a fairy, in order to play him 
tricks likg a Caliban. We used to sit and fancy what we 
shouldrtlo with his wig; how we would hamper and vex him; 

knives in his pillowy, and halters in his pew.” To 
venture on a joke in our own mortal persons was like playing 
with PolyphSmus. One afternoon, when he was nodding with 
sleep over a lesson, a boy of the name of Meader, who stood 
behind him, ventured to take a pin and begin advancing with 
it up his wig. The hollow exhibited between the wig and the 
V^pe of the neck invited him. The bo;fh encouraged this 
daring act of gallantry. Nods ^nd becks, and then whispers 
of “Go it, M.!” gave more and more valour to his hand. On 
a sudden the mSster’s head falls back; he starte with eyes like 
a shark, and seizing the unfortunate culprit, who stood helpless 
in the act of holding the pin, caught hold of him, fiery with 
passion. A “swingeing task” ensued, which kept him at 
home all the holidays. One of these tasks would consist of 
an impossible quantity of Virgil which the learner, unable to 
retain it at once, wasted his heart and soul out “ to get up,” 
till it was J;oo late. 

Sometimes, however, our despot got into a dilemma, and 
then he did not know how to get out of it, A boy, now and 
then, would be roused into open and fierce remonstrance. 1 
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recMcct S., aft^i^rords one of the n)|[dest ^ pteachers, starting 
up in his place, and pouring foiih on his astonished hearer a 
torrent of in’^ectives and l4ire»tl, Vhidh the othe^ could only 
answer by looking pale and,utteri«§ a few threats in return. 
Nothing canee of it. He did' n?>t like such matters ^ go 
before the governors. Anofher time, Favell, a Grecian,, a 
* youth of high spirit, whom he had struck, ivent to the school- 
door, opened it, and, turning round with the handle in his * 
grasp, told him ho would n^ver set foot again in the place 
unless he promised to treat him with more delicacy. “ Come 
back, child; come back!” said the other, pale, and in a faint 
voice, Thoi;p was a dead gileiice. Favell same back, and 
nothing more was done. • 

A sentiment, unaccompanied with something practical, w'ould 

have been lost upon him. I)-, who wont afterwards to the 

]\lilitary College at Woolwich, played him a trick, a}>pa)*ently 
between jest and earnest, vrhich amused us exceedingl^v He 
was to be flogged; and the dreac^ful door of the iibrary^trae 
approached. (They did not invest the booki^ with {lowers, as 
Montaigne recommends.) • Down falls the criminal, hnd twist¬ 
ing himself about the master’s legs, ^vhich he does the more 
when the other attempts to move, repeats without ceasing, “Oh, 
good God! consider my father, sii', ray father, sir; you know niy 
father!” The point M^as felt to be getting ludicrous, and w^^^ 

given up. P-, now a pop?ilar preacher, was in the habit of 

entertaining the boys that way. He was a regular wag; and would 
snatch his joket out of the very flame and fui^ of the master, 
like snapdragon. Whenever the other struck him, P. would 
get up; and* half to avoid the blows, and half render them ^ 
ridiculous, begin moving about the school-vorm, making all 
sorts of antics. When ho was struck irf the i’ace, ho would 
clap his hand with affected vehemence to the place, and cry as 
rapidly, “ Oh, Lord!” If the blow came on the arm, he would 
grasp his arm, with a similar exclamation. The master would 
then go, driving and kicking him; while the patieilt accom¬ 
panied every blow with the same comments and illustrations, 
making faces to us by way of index. 
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What a bit of: a goldan age was it, wl>en the Bev, ^r. 
Steevens, onp of tm undSr graimnar-masters, *took his place, 
on some occasion, for a sh«rf ^iin%! Stecvens itas short and 
fat, with a handsome, cordial face. You loved hiih as you 
lookgd at him; and seiynaft as if you should ]pve him the 
more the fatter he became. I stanynered when I was at that 
time of life, which^was an infirmity that used to get me into* 
^terrible tfouble with the master. Steovens used to say, on 
the other hand, ‘‘Hero comes our little black-haired friend, 
who stammers so. Now, let us see what we can do for him.' 
^'*Tire consequence was, I did not hesitate half so much as with the 
other. When 1 did, it was out of impatience to please him. 

Such of us were not liked thelbettor by the master as were 
in iavour with his wife. She was a sprightly, good-looking 
woman, with black eyes; and was beheld with transport by the 
boys whenever she appeal ed at the school door. Her husband's 
name^ittttered^in a mingled tone of good-nature and impcrativc- 
lieaaf^bronght him doAvn from his seat with smiling haste. 
Sometimes he did not return. On entering the school one day 
he found* a boy eatings cherries. ‘‘.Where did you get those 
cherries?” exclaimed he, thinking the boy had nothing to say 
for himself. “ Mrs. Boyer gave them me, sir.” He turned 
away, scowling with disappointmqpt. 

'% ^ Speaking of fruit reminds me of a pleasatt trait on the part 
ot sPGrecian of the name of Lo Grice. He Avas the maddest of 
all the great boys in nTy time; clever, full of address, and not 
hampered with •nodesty. Remote humours, wt lightly to be 
heard, fell on our ears, respecting pranks of his amongst the 
nurses' daughters. He had a fair handsome face, with delicate 
aquiline nose and^twinkling eyes. I remember his astonishing 
mo when I Avas “a fteAv boy” with sending me for a bottle of 
water, which he proceeded to pour down the back of G., a 
grave Deputy Grecian. On the mas’ter asking him one day 
why he, of^ all the boys, had given up no exercise (it was a 
particulaf exercise that they were bound to do in the course of 
a'long set of holidays), he said he had had “a lethargy”. The 
extreme impudence of this puzzled the master; and I believe 
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notUng came of it* But what I alluded -fnik wiia 

this. Le. Grice was in the habit eaiil^ apj^s in tudkooV 
time, for whic^ he had beeif ofti)ft rebuked. Oae having 
particularly pleased the master, latter, who was eating 
apples hims^f, and who would %oi!r and then with great 
ostentation present a boy .with some. halfpenny token of his 
'mansuetude, called out to his favourite of, the moment, “lue 
Grice, here is an apple for you.” Le Grice, whi felt his"' 
dignity hurt as a Grecian, but was more pleased at having 
this opportunity of mortifying his reprover, replied, with an 
exquisite tranquillity of assurance, “ Sir, I never* eat appleSf**^ 
For this, anjpng other things, the boys adored him. Poor 
fellow 1 Ho and Favell (who, though very generous, was said 
to be a little too sensible of an humble origin) wrote to the 
Duke of York when they were at College for commissions in 
the army. The Duke good-naturedly sent them. Lo Grice 
died in the West Indies. Favell was killed ^n on(r*oi the 
battles in Spain, but not before he had distinguished huaiwll 
as an officer and a gentleman. 

The Upper Grammar School was divided into four ’olasses or 
forms. The two under ones were called Little and Great 
Erasmus; the two upper were occupied by the Grecians and 
Deputy Grecians. We used to think the title c£ Erasmus 
taken from the g/eat scholar of that name; but the sudden^- 
appearance of a portrait amopg us, bearing to be the likehess 
of a certain Erasmus Smith, Esq., shook us terribly in this 
opinion, and was a hard trial of our gratitude. We scarcely 
relished this perpetual company of our benefactor, watching 
us, as he seemed to do, with his omnipresent eyes. I believe 
he was a rich merchant, and that the forips of Little and 
Great Erasmus were really named after him. It was but a 
poor consolation to think that he himself, or his great-uncle, 
might have been named after Erasmus. Little Erasmus 
learned Ovid; Great Erasmus, Virgil, Terence, and^the Greek 
Testament. The Deputy Grecians were in Homef, Oicero, 
and Demosthenes; the Grecians, in the Greek plays and the 
mathematics. 
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'When a Lj^pper School be vas understood tb 

he in the tdad to iSa Unifersity, provided W had inclinaliou 
and talenta«fbr it; bu4 ae.qphr one Grecian a /ea)f want to 
Oollege, the dijafts out of. Great and litUe Erasmus, into the 
writing-school were numerous. A. few also became Deputy 
Grecians without going ^a^hor,,and entered th5 world from 
that form. Those who became GrScians always went to the^ 
'tfniversity, though not always into the Church; which was 
reckoned a departure from the contract. When I first came to 
school, at seven years old, the •names of the Grecians wore 
•"ASen, Fa veil, TRomaon, and Le Grice, brother of the Le Grice 
above mentioned, and now a clergyman in Cornwall. Charles 
Lamb had lately bean Deputy Grecian; and Coleridge had left 
for the University. 

The master, inspired by his subject with an eloquence 
beyond himself, once called him, “(hat sensible fool, CollBridge,” 
pronoyqpihg the word like a dactyl. Coleridge must have 
al^p>{ately delighted and bewildered him. The compliment as 
to the bewildering was retufned, if not the delight. The pupil, 

1 am told, said he dreamt of the master all his life, and that 
his dreams were horrible. A bon-inot of his is recorded, very 
characteristic both of pupil and master. Coleridge, when ho 
hoaid of his death, said, “It was lucky that the cherubim who 
took him to heaven were nothing hut faejs and wings, or he 
would infallibly have flogged them by the way.” T^js was 
his esoterical opinion of him. Hfe outward and subtler opinion, 
or opinion oxyterical, he favoured the public with in his 
Literary Life, lie praised him, among other* things, for his 
good taste in poetry, and his not suffering the boys to get into 
the commonplaces of Castalian Streams, Invocations to the 
Muses, &c. Ccrlaijily, there were no such things in our days 
—at least, to the best of my remembrance. But I do not 
think the master saw through them, out of a perception of 
anything further. His objection to a commonplace must have 
been itsalf commonplace. 

• I do not remember seeing Coleridge when I was a child. 
Lamb’s visits to the school, after he left it, I remember well, 
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and seeing it ^areworn and |till Allen, the ti^recian, was 

so handsome, though in another aryl more obvious way, that 
running one day against a barro)^-woman in the street, and 
turning rouifli to appease he^ in the'midst of her abuse* she 
,said, “Where are you driving to, you great hulking, good-fcft'- 
nothing—beautiful fellow, God bless youV’ Le Grice, tfie«' 
elder, was a wag, like his brother, but more staid. He went 
into the Church, as he ought to do, and married a rich widow. 
He published a translation, abridged, of the ceFebrated pasto*at“ 
of Longus; and report at school made him the author of a 
little anonymous tract on theMri of Poking the Fire. 

Few of us cared for any of the books that were taught; and 
no pains were taken to make us do so. The boys had no helps' 
to information, bad or good, except what the master afforded 
them re.specting manufactures—a branch of knoit' Iei^g e to 
which, as I before observed, he had a great tbndency^jyd 
which was the only point on whidh he was pnthu.siastic and 
gratuitous. I do not blame him for what he taught ps of this 
kind; there was a use in it, beyond what he was aware of; but 
it was the only one on which he volunteered any assistance. 
In this he took evident deUght. I remember, in explaining 
pigs of jtron or lcad^.o us, he diadc a point of crossing one of his 
legs with the other, and, cherishing it up and down with gft:.#L 
satisfaction, saying, “A pig, cFiildren, is ubout the thickness of 
my leg.” Upon which, with a slavish pretence; of novelty, we 
all looked at it, as if he had not told us so a himdred times. In 
everything else we had to hunt out our own knowledge. He 
would not help us with a word till he had ascertained that we 
had done all we could to learn the meaning* of it ourselves. 
This disciiiline was useful, and in this and every other respect 
we had all the advantage*; which a mechanical sense of right, 
and a rigid exaction of duty, could afford us, but no further. 
The only superfluous grace that he was guilty of was*' the keep¬ 
ing a manuscript book, in which, by a rare luck^ the best 
exercise in English verse was occasionally copied out for 


mth liis fine intell^ht 
the pleasure of* sitting 


face.- Little^dil’Tdihink I should hate 
with it in after tin^s as an old friend, 
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inimorfcality 1 ^ To' !iav® r^rsea In “ the ’iris the rares’t 

and highest ionour\oncei^ble to our imaginations. I never, 
alas! attained it. • • # I • * 

How little did I care’^or a&y* verses at that time, except 
English ones; I had no r^jard Sven for Ovid. I read and 
knew nothing of Horace* thougl^ I had got somdhow a liking 
his character. Cicero I disliked, as I cannot help doing» 
^Htfll. Demosthene^ I was inclined to admire, but did not 
know why, and would very willingly have given up him and 
his difficulties together. Homer* I regarded with horror, as a 
''^SOiies of lessons Vhich I had to learn by heart before I under¬ 
stood him. When I had to conquer, in this way, lines which I 
had not construed^ I had recourse*to a sort of artifltial memory, 
by which I associated the Greek words with sounds that had a 
meaning in English. Thus, a passage about Thetis I made to 
bear on some circumstance that had taken place in the school. 
A-n acgqijifit of a battle was converted into a scries fii jokes; 
aiyiwne m^ter, while I was saying my lesson to him in trepid¬ 
ation, little suspgcted what^a figure he was often cutting in the 
text. The only classic I remember having any love for was 
Virgil; and that was for the episode of Nisus and Euryalus. 

But there were three books which I read in whenever I 
could, and which often got me into trouble. These were 
^ Tooke’s Pantheon, Lempricre's Classical Dictjfinary, and fence’s 
Fr^nutis, the great folio edition with plates. Touke was a 
prodigious favourite ^rith us. I*soe before mo, as vividly now 
as ever, his M^j-rs and Apollo, his Venus and Aurora, which 
1 was continually trying to copy; the Mars, coming on furiously 
in his car; Apollo, with his radiant head, in the midst of shades 
and fountains; Aurora with hers, a golden dawn*; and Venus, 
very handsome, Vft thought, and not looking too modest in 
“a slight cymar.” It is curious how completely the graces of 
the Pagan theology overcame with ms the wise cautions and 
reproofs that were set against it in the pages of Mr. Tooke. 
Some yeafs after my departure from school, happening to look 
at the work in question, I was surprised to find so much of 
that matter in him. When I came to reflect, I had a sort 
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01 xiecollefition that wo assd,<^a8io^aill}r it^ ei» so^,V 

thing inconsistant with the rest of Oho tox^st^nge, at)4 odd;,; 
and like'the, interference sqp:\^ pidantic old •gpntleiuan. 
This, indeed, is pretty neany tfior c§se. The Sijithor has also 
made a strange mistake abdut.^^hus, whom he represents, 
both in his t5xt and his print,^s a mef^ belly-god j a corpi^ent; 
.child, like the Bacchus bos!riding a tun. This is anything b^t 
classical. The truth is, it was a sort of pious fraud, lithf 
many other things palmed upon antiquity. Tooke’s Panihmn 
was written originally in Latin by the Jesuits. 

Our Lempviere was a fund of entortainmenf. Spence’s 
meiis was not so easily got at. There was als^o something in 
the text that'*did not invite uS; but we admired the fine large 
prints. However, Tooke was the favourite. I cannot divest 
myself of a notion, to this day, that there is something really* 
clever in the picture of- Apollo. The Minerva we “ could not 
abide;” Juiio was nb favourite, for all her throne and Jigr pe^-. 
cock; and we thought Diana too pretty. The instinct a^k^s^ 
these three goddesses begins earljf. I used,to wonder how 
Juno and Minerva could have the insolence to»diii{)ute the 
apple with Venus. 

In those times, Cooke’s edition of the British poets came up. 

I had got an old volume of Spenser; and I fell passionately in 
love wit-h Collins aptfl Gray, llow I loved those little sixpenny 
numbers containing whole poets! I doted on their sizeij'*! 
doted on their type, on theil ornaments, on their wrappers 
containing bsts^of other poets, and on the ejigravings from 
Kirk. I bought them over and over again, and used to get up 
select sets, which disappeared like buttered crumpets; for I 
could resist neither giving them away, nor possessing them. 
When the master tormented me—when L used to hate t^nd 
loathe the sight of Homer, and Demosthenes, and Cicero—I 
would comfort myself with thinking of the sixpence in my 
pocket, with which I should go out to Paternoster Row, when 
school wes over, and buy another number of an English poet. 

I was already fond of writing verses. The first I remember 
were in honour of the Duke of York^s “Victory at Dunkirk;” 
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‘ Mrbicb Ttctiory, to greiit qioitifieation, tyrned out to a 

doleat. I compared liim*wi]bh Achilles aud 'Alexander; qr 
should rather say, t)raiapled«ipK>i| those heroes in the com¬ 
parison. 1 fancied him riding through the field, aiid-shooting 
.light and left of him! ^'A|terwards, when in Great Erasmus, 
I wrote a poem called Winter, in eonsequence of reading Thom* 
A|fb; and when Deputy Grecian, I completed some hundred 
• whnzas of another* called the Fairy King, which was to be in 


emulation of Spenser! I also wrote a long poem in irregular 
Latin verses (such as they were) Entitled Thor-, the consequence 
'‘oJ^feading Gray’s Odes and Mallett’s Northern Antiquities. 
English verses yere the only exercise I performed with satis¬ 
faction. Themcs„or prose essays, I wrote so baSly, that the 
master was in the habit of contemptuously crumpling them 
up in his Hand, and calling out, “ Here, children, there is some¬ 
thing to amuse you!” Upon which the servile part of the 
■ boys W9uld ^ump up, seize the paper, and be amused accord- 

=''ipgiy- * 

The essays must have been very' alwurd, no doubt; but 
those wh® would have tasted the ijdicult best were the last 
to move. There was an absurdity in giving us such essays 
to write. They were upon a given subject, generally a moral 
one, such as Ambition or the Love of Money: and the regular 
, process in the manufacture was this;—Ilou wrote gut the 
sufiject very fairly at top, Quid non mortalia, &c., or, Cresdt 
amor nummi. Then the ingenious thing was to repeat this 
apophthegm im as many words and roundabout phrases as 
possible, which took up a good bit of the paper. Then you 
attempted to give a reason or two, why amor nummi was bad; 
or on what accounts heroes ought to eschew ambition; after 
which naturally came a few examples, got out of Plutarch or 
the Selectee e Profanis; and the happy moralist Concluded with 
signing his name. Somebody sp^ks of schoolboys going 
about to one another on these occasions, and asking for a 
little seftse.” That was not the phrase with us; it was “a 

thought.” “P-, can you give me a thought?” “C-, 

for God’s sake, help mo to a thought, for it only wants ten 
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minutes to eleven^”xlt was with^-, who knew 

my hatred of themes, and how \ ufed to hurry qv&r them, to 
come to me af. a quarter tO|eleve^and» say, Hunt, .have you 
begun your theme?”—'‘Yes,..^-^—r-*’ He then, when the 
quarter of an hour had expiredf^nd the belK tolled, game 
again, and, with a sort of i»’hyming formula to* the other 
, question, said, “Hunt, have you done your theme?”—“ 

P—' * 

How I dared to trespass in this way upon the patience 
of the master, I cannot concdive. I suspect that the themes 
appeared to him more absurd than careless, teihaps anoUBSF^ 
thing perplexed him. The master was rigidljj orthodox; the 
school establishment also wa^i orthodox an(| high Tory; and 
there was just then a little perplexity, arising from the free^ 
doctrines inculcated by the books we learned, and the new 
and alarming echo of them struck on the eaj-s of power by the 
French Revolution. My father was in the habit of expressiTig 
his opinions. He did not conceal the new tcndeiicj^ which hg 
felt to modify those which he entertained .respecting both 
Church and iStiite. His unconscious son at schooV 'nothing 
doubting or suspecting, repeated his eulogies of Timolcon and 
the Gracchi, with all a schoolboy^e enthusiasm; and the master's 
mind was not of a pitch to be superior to this unwitting 
annoyance. It on these ocwisions, T suspect, that he 
crumpled up my themes with a double contempt, and witb'ah 
equal degree of perplexity. 

There was a better school exercise, consistipg of an abridg¬ 
ment of some paper in the tSpectaior, We made, however, 
little of it, and thought it very difficult and perplexing. In 
fact, it Avas a hard task for boys, utterly unacquainted with 
the world, to seize the best points out of the writings of 
masters in experience. It only gave the Spectator an unnatural 
gravity in our eyes. A <sommon paper for selection, because 
reckoned one of the easiest, was the one beginning^ “ I have 
always p^efeired cheerfulness to mirth.” I had Keurd this 
paper so often, and was so tired with it, that it gave me a* 
great inclination to prefer mirth to cheerfulness. 
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'My books were % never^ceasiig cdnsdA^o^ to me, and imcb 
they hare eypr continued. My favbiintes, out flf school hours, 
were Speneer, 'Collins, •Gray* and fbhe Arabian Niglits, Pope 
I admired mope than lov^d; l^lilton was above me;* and the 
only play of Shakespeare’s^with which I was conversant was 
Haralety of which I had*a delighted awe. NeithSr then, how- 
e^r, nor at any time, have I been as fond of dramatic reading, 
•^li'of anyoother, tlfough I have written many dramas myself, 
and haye even a special propensity for so doing; a contradiction 
for which I have never been able to account. Chaucer, who 
haartsince h^ii one of my best friends, I was not acquainted 
with at school, nor till long afterwards. Hudibras I remember 
reading throngB at one dosperatch plunge, while liay incapable 
of moving, with t'^o scalded legs. I did it as a sort of achieve¬ 
ment, driving on through the verses Avithout understanding 
a twentieth part of them, but now and then laughing im- 
r moderately at the rhymes and similes, and catching a bit of 
knoWlfecfgc miawares. I had a schoolfellow of the* name of 
' •Srooke, aflerwards an offiger in the East Indian Service—a 
grave, quiet boy, with a fund of manliness arid good-humour, 
lie would pfck out thejudicrona coyiriets, like plums; such as 
those on the astrologer,— 

“Who deals in destiny’s dark counsels, 

And sago opinions of Jihe moon sells;’* 

on the apotbecary^s shop— 

“With stores of deloteriouB med’cine>M, 

^^hich whosoever took is dead since.” 

Ho had the little thick duodecimo edition, with Hogarth’s plates 
—dirty, and well read, looking like Hudibras himself. 

I read through, at the same time, and with little less sense 
of it as a task, Milton’s Paradise Lost The divinity of it was 
so much ‘‘Heathen Greek” to us. Unluckily, I could not 
taste the beautiful “Heathen Greek” of the style. Milton’s 
heaven luj^tde no impression; nor could I enter even into the 
earthly Catastrophe of his man and woman. The only two 
things I thought of were their happiness in Paradise, whore 
(to me) they eternally remained; and the strange malignity of 
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i^e6en^ onfy serVed to Hhd«iJieia seented to 

odd shade to«the {iicttire. ^e^figuro he sm^Tinge 

uras more in my thoughts than s^ifthing iwfl^-0f him in the 
poem. He was a sort of hunmn f^id ^^^tost, Itol^g about the 
garden in Tfhich they lived* thohg^ ih"coiiS 94 oence 0? the 
dress given him in some* of the plates, this man with a 
occasionally confused himself in my imagination with a Bottow 
general. I could make little of it. I believe, the plates im¬ 
pressed me altogether much^-more than the poem. Perhaps 
they were the reason why I thought of Adan^ and £»► as 
I did 5 the pictures of them in their paradisaical state being 
more numerous than those ia which they appear exiled. Be¬ 
sides, in their exile they were together; and this constituting 
the best thing in their paradise, I suppose I could not so eaMly 
get miserable with them when out of it. I had the saj^p-ji^- 
pression from Dr. Johnson’s Basselas. I never thought-oi-toy- 
thing in it but the Happy Valley. I might have called to 
mind, with an effort, a shadowy something about disappoifri; 
ment, and a long reraaimler of talk which I' would not read 
again, perhaps never thoroughly did read. The Happy Valley, 
was new to me, and delightful, and everlasting; and there the 
princely inmates were everlastingly to be found. 

The sciild that I speak of as confining me to bod was a bad 
one. T wiU give ran account of it, because it furthers the 
elucidation of our school manners. I had then becosf^ a 


monitor, or one of the chiefs of a ward; and I Was sitting 
before the fire one evening, after the boys hsd gone to bed, 
wrapped up in the perusal of the TFonderful Magazine, and 
having in my car at the same time the bubbling of a great pot, 
or rather cauldron of water, containing what was by courtesy 
called a bread-pudding: being neither more' nor less than a 
loaf or two of. our bread, which, with a little sugar mashed up 
with it, was to serve fop my supper. And there were eyes, 
iibt yet asleep, which would look at it out of their beds, and 
regard it as a lordly dish. From this dream of bl^s I was 
roused tip on the sudden by a great cry, and a horrible agony 
in my legs, A “boy,” as a fag was called, wishing to get sbme- 
ihing from thti bthef side of the fireplace, and nof: chbosihg 



^>^her to bc&itid the illtuap 

trious legs bi XBohitor^ had ehdekroi^d to ^ txitder tHcgn 

bit betweezf imd*so fi^ljd jlh^ great bai^e cd the pdfc 

after him. a fri|^ratu sensation. The whole ctf my 

beiijg seemed toUeeted o»» fiery torment into my legs. Wood, 
the Grrecian (afterwards Fellow^of Pembroke, at Cambridge), 
aho was in our ward, and who was always very kind to mb* 
"fted, I b^eve, by my inclination for verses, in which he had b 
great name), came out of his study, and after helping me Off 
with my stockings, which was a horrid operation, the stockings 
being tery Qoarte, took me in his arms to the sick ward. 1 
shall never forget the enchanting relief occasioned by the cold 
air, as it blew across the square «f the sick ward.* I lay there 
for.several weekS, not allowed to move for some time; and 
^o^stics became necessary before I got well. The getting well 
^9l^}(|jeliciou3. I had no tasks—no master; plenty of books 
to^roid; and the nurse’s daughter {absit calnmnia) brought me 
tea and‘1^4tered toast, and encouraged mo to play* the flute.» 
•hlj^-^laying consisted of s> few tunes by. rote; my fbllow- 
invaUds (none Of them in very desperate case) would have it 
rather than*no playing at all; so.we used to play and tell 
stories, and go to sleep, thinking of the blessed sick holiday we 
should have to-morroAv, and of the bowl of milk and bread 


> for breakfast, which was alone,worth being sick for. The 
sight of Mr. Long’s probe was not so pleaahnt. We preferred 
se’Shig it in the hands of Mr. Vincent, whose manners, quiet 
and mild, had doubfe effect on a set of boys more or less 
jealous of the mixed humbleness and importance of their School. 
This was most likely the same gentleman of the naine of 
Vincent, who afterwards became distinguished in his profession. 
He was dark, like a West Indian, and I used to think him 
handsome. Periiaps the nurse’s daughter taught me to think 
so, for she was a considerable observer. • 


I am grateful to Christ Hospital for having bred me up in 
old oloicters, for its making me acquainted with the languages 
.of Homer and Ovid, and for its having secured to me, on the 
wfioTe, a well-trained and cheerful boyhood. It pressed no 
superstition upon me. It did not hinder tny growing mind 
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from making what excursions it jleased 4nto the wide and 

hpalthy regionS of general literature. 1 might jpiay as much 
Collins and firay as I pleiled. uid gtft novels Uf tny hearths 
content from the circulating liDrarieer There was nothing 
prohibited but what would have J^n prohibited by all eood 
fathers; and* everything wa* encouraged - which would have 

• been encouraged by the Steeles, and Addisons, and Popefi; 
by the Warburtons, and Atterburys, and*Hoadle3l&. Boy#r 
was a severe, nay, a cruel master; but age and reflection have 
made me sensible that I ought always to add my testimony 
to his being a laborious and a conscientious t>ne« Wheii^his 
severity went beyond the mark, I believe he was always sorry 
for it; sometimes 1 am sure* he was. He once (though the 
anecdote at first sight may look like a burlesque on , the 
remark) knocked out one of my teeth with the -back of a* 
Homer, in a fit of impatience at my stammering. The t««th 
was a loose one, and I told him as much; but the blood rushed 
out as I spoke; ho turned pale, and, on my prop^kng'to go 
out and wash the mouth, he said, child,” in a tone of voicft«' 
amoxinting to the paternal. Now “Go, child,”^rom Boyer, was 
worth a dozen tender speeches from anyone else; and ft was felt 
that I had got an advantage over him, acknowledged by himself. 

If I had reaped no other benefit from Christ ilospitdl, the 
school would be ever dear t^ me fi'oni the recollection of the * 
friendships I forrard in it, and of the first heavenly taste it 
gave me of that most spiritual of the affections. I usc^^e 
word “heavenly” advisedly;and I cah friendship the most 
spiritual of the affections, because even on«’s kindred, in 
partaking of our flesh and blood, become, in a manner, mixed 
up with our entire ])eing. Not that I would disparage any 
other form ot affection, worshipping, as 1 do, all forms of it, 
love in particular, which, in its highest stak), is friendship and 
something ino?e. But if ever I tasted a disemliodied transport 
on earth, it was in those friendships which I entertained at 
school, before I dreamt of any maturer feeling. I shall never 
forget the impression it first made on me. I loved friend 
for his gentleness, his candour, his truth, his good repute^^ h^'s. 
freedom even from my own livelier manner, his calm and 
reasonable kindness. It was not any particular talent that 
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lim, on^ai^ythiog strikiag whatsoever. I 
word, it wa§ his ^odness. IMoubt whetJi^r 


act>i*acte 4 me to 
should say, one 
he ever had* a conceptidh cAi tithe* of the regard and respect 
I entertained ^pr him and T smile to think of the perplexity 
u (though he never showed ^JLwhichlie probably felt sometimes 
^t my enthusiastic expressions; ^or l thought him a kind of 
angel. It is no exaggeration to *say, that, take away the 
unspiritual part of it—the genius and the knowledge-—and 
there is no height of conceit indulged in by the most romantic 
character in Shakspeare, which atiriussed what I felt towards 
theriKerits ascribed to him, and the delight which I took in 
his society. With the other boys I played antics, and rioted 
in fantastic jests; but in his society, or whenever I thought 
of him, I fell intef a kind of Sabbath state of bliss; and I am 
sur'e I could have died for him, 

iLftfporiencod this delightful aflfection towards three succes- 
^ Bive sfi^cjfellows, till two of them had for some time gone out 
into and forgotten me; but it grew less w'lth each, 

rfiiid in more than one instpice became rivalled by a new set 
of emotions, especially in regard to the last, for I fell in love 
with his %i8t5r—at least, I thought But on the occurrence 
of her death, not long after, I was startled at finding myself 
assume an air of greater sorrow than I felt, and at being willing 
i to be relieved by the sight of the first pretty face that turned 
towards me. ... ^ ^ 

Arfj^it was, my first flame, or my first notion of a flame, 
which is the same thiitg in those*days, was for my giddy cousin 
Fanny Dayrella» a chaiming West Indian. Her mother had 
just come from Barbadoes with her two daughters and a sister. 
She was a woman of a princely spirit; and having a good 
property, and every wish to make her relations lAore comfort¬ 
able, she did so. • If became holiday with us all. My mother 
raised her head; my father grew young again; my cousin Kate 
(Christina, rather, for her name was ^ot Catherine; Christina 
Arabella was her name) conceived a regard for one of my 
brothers^ ^nd married him; and, for my part, besides my 
pictures and Italian garden at Mr. West’s, and my beloved old 
Kfgffih house in Austin Friars, I had now another paradise 
^in Great Ormond Street. 

(Mies) 
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My aunt had scJmetljing theT^st Indf!d|j|jpde, but aB-'in 
& good spirit, *and was'-a nughiy cultivator gentilities, 
inward as well as outward? udl dare^tflia^peSr before 

her with dirty hands, she wpald^Kive^rebtiked-me so hand¬ 
somely. For some reason or. 4the, marriage o1^ 
brother and his cousin 'V’^s i^cret , 4 y|M^ •^•hile. I be¬ 

came acquainted with it by chance, coming in upon a holiday,^ 
the day the ceremony took place. Instead of keeping me out 
of the secret by a trick, they very wisely resolved upon .trusting 
me with it, and relying upon \ny honour. My honour happened 
to be put to the test, and I came off with flying colouraii?* It 
is to this circumctance I trace the religious idea I have ever 
since entert/fined of keeping “a secret. 1 went with the bride 
and biidegroom to church, and remember Icnoeling apart, and 
weeping bitterly. My tears were unaccountable to me then! 
Doubtless they were owing to an instinctive sense f»f thc^f^at 
change that was taking place in the lives of two huuians^ings/V 
and of the unalteiableness of the eiigagemcntf^ivi'eath and 
Life seem to come together qn these ocensipns, like awful ^esu's 
at a feast, and look one another in the face. 

It was not with such good effect that my aunt raised my 
notions of a schoolboy^s p*>cket money to half-crowns, and 
crowms, and half-guineas. My father and mother wore both 
as generous as daylight; bijt they could not give what they *'" 
had ncU 1 had keen unused to spending, and accordingly I 
spent with a vengeance. I /emember a ludicrous ins^nce. 
The first half-guinea that 1 received brought about me a con¬ 
sultation of companions to know how to gdt^rid <#f it. One 
shilling was devoted to pears, another to apples, another to 
cakes, and so on, all to be bought immediately, as they were; 
till coming to the sixpence, and being struck with a recollec¬ 
tion that I ought to do somol hing useful twill, that, 1 bought 
sixpenn’rth of shoe-strings; these, no doubt, vanished like the 
rest. The next half-guinea came to the knowledge of the 
master: ho interfered, which Avas one of his proper actions; 
and my g,unt practised more self-denial in future. , 

Our new family from abroad were trae West India^ on 
as they would have phrased it, “true Barbadians bmii.*' 
They were generous, warm-tempeivsd had gre;ii good-nature;^ 
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were proud> l^Tlot un^asantlf j^b; Kv^ly^^ yet indolent; 
temperately epicurean in liidr (iiety fond of company, and 
dancing, anS toLusie; and o! show, but f^r from with¬ 

holding tbe^ sttbrtancew ?#peak chiefly of the mother and 
^daughters. My other an elderly maiden,, who piqued 

herself on tho^Mikscy of Ker haAds^and ankles, and made you 
■ understand how.maBy suitors she had refused, for which she 
expressed* anylrfiing but repentance, being extremely vexed), 
was not deficient in complexional good-nature; but she was 
narrow-minded, and seemed to ftire for nothing in the world 
butI*^o thimgs; first, for her elder niece Kate, whom she 
had helped to jrmrse; and second, for a becoming set-out of 
coflee and buttered toast, parti (.ffilarly of a morrnng, when it 
was.takeri up to her in bed, with a suitable equipage of silver 
knd other' nccess,aries of life. Yes; there was one more in- 
di^pea^sablo thing—slavery. It was fjightful to hear her 

■^smalhyowth and little mincing tones assert the necessity not 
■cOnly of stf*. but of robust corporal punishment to keep them 
•t'd- their duty. But she did this, because her want of ideas 
could do no otherwise. Having had slaves, she wondered 
how anyl)ody could object to so natural and ladylike an 
ostablisliment. Late in life, she took to fancying that every 
polite,old gentleman w^as in love with her; and thus she 
lived on, till her dying moment, in a flutter of expecta¬ 
tion. • 

Th% black servant must have puzzled this aunt of mine 
sometimes. All the wonder oi which she was capable, he 
certainly must 4iavo roused, not without a “^quaver of con¬ 
sternation.” This man had come over with them from the 
West Indies. He was a slave on my aunt's esjiate, and as 
^uch he demeaned himself, till he learned that there was no 
siich thing as a, slav® in Englaiid ; that the moment a man set 
his foot on English ground ho was free. I* cannot help 
smiling to thinlc of the bewildered astonishment into which 
his first overt act, in consequence of this knowledge, must 
have pul^rtiy poor aunt Courthope (for that was her Christian 
nwne^ Most likely it broke out in the shape of some remon¬ 
strant about his fellow-servants. He partook of the pride 
\,ommon to all the Barbadians, black as well as white; and 
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theanaid-Bervant8 4^ormented him. j( remember his coming tip 
io the parlour bne day, and making a ludicrous representation 
of the aifronts put upon hi^ offica asid person, intereperSlng his 
chattering and gesticulations explanatory dumb-show. 

One of the maids was a pretty gni who had manoeuvred till 
she got him stuck in a come*; and he insisted upon telling nS 
all that she said and did. His respect for himself had natur¬ 
ally increased since he became free; but •he did mot know 
what to do with it. Poor Samuel was not ungenerous, after 
his fashion. He also wished^ with his freedom, to acquire a 
freeman’s knowledge, but stuck fast at pothooks ^nd haigers. 
To frame a written B he pronounced a thing impossible. Of 
his powers en the violin he «nade us more sefisiblc, not with¬ 
out frequent remonstrances, which it must have taken all my 
aunt’s good-nature to make her repeat. He had left two 
wives in Barbadoes, one of whom was brouglit to bed 
a little after he came away. For this son he wanted ^jaame, 
that was new, sounding, and long. They referr£a.Vn^Tm to the 
reader of Homer and Virgil, Wjth classical names he waa 
well acquainted, Mars and Venus being among his most inti¬ 
mate friends, besides Jupjtcrs and Adonises, anef Difmas with 
large families. At length we succeeded with Neoptolemus. 
He said he had never heard it before ; and he made me write 
it for him in a great text-hand, that there might be no- 
mistake.. 

My aunt took a country-house at Merton, in Surrey, ^here 
I passed three of the happiest weeks df my life. It was the 
custom at our school, in those days, to allov^us only one set 
of unbroken holidays during the whole time wc wore there— 
I mean, holidays in which we remained away from school by 
night as well as by day. The period was always in August. 
Imagine a schoolboy passionately fond of the* green fields, who 
had never slept out of the heart of the city for years. It was 
a compensation even foii the pang of leaving my friend; and 
then what letters I would write to him ! And what letters I 
did. write ! What full measure of aflFection pressed*down, and 
running*over! I read, walked, had a garden and orchard to 
run in; and fields that I could have rolled in, to have nT^ 
of them. 
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My father Tic<^nipaTii^ me t6 "Wimbledon to see Horne 
Tooke, who •patted me on the head, 1 felt veiy-difiFerently 
under his*hand, and^^undftji/hat^ of the Bishfip of London, 
when he confirmed a of us in St. Paurs. Not that I 

thijpght of politics, th<»gh I had a sense of, his being a 
patriot; but patriotism, as wel^ everything else, w'as con¬ 
nected in my mind with somethiug classical, and Horne Tooke 
held his*political reputation with me by the same tenure that 
he hold his fame for learning and grammatical knowledge. 
“ The learned Horne Tooke ” ^as the designation by which I 
styled him *in some versos I wrote; in which verses, by the 
way, with a poetical license which would have been thought 
more classical by Queen ElizalJeth than my master, I called 
my:_aunt a nymph.” In the ceremony of confirmation by 
the bishop, there was something too official and like a 
lete&'p.'^ch of business, to excite my veneration. My head only 
antrci^V.tfcd the coming of his hand with a thrill in the scalp; 
and whcfc'itxjame, it ticlUed me. 

''•^JVTy cousins had the ceJelnated Dr. Callcott for a music- 
master. The doctor, who ^vafe a scholar and a great reader, 
was so ^eased with itie one day foi» being able to translate the 
beginning of Xenophon's Anabasis (one of our school-books), 
that he took me out with him to Nunn's the bookseller's in 
Great Queen Street, and made pie a present of Schrevelius's 
Lertcon, When he came down to MertoiH he let ^wride his 
hors^ What days wore those! Instead of being roused 
against my will by a bell, I jumped up with the lark, and 
strolled “out %i bounds.” Instead of brea^ and water for 
breakfast, I had coflee, and tea, and buttered toast: for dinner, 
not a hunk of bread and a modicum of hard meat, or a bowl 
of pretended broth ; but fish, and fovd, and noble hot joints, 
and puddings, and* sweets, and Guava jellies, and other West 
Indian mysteries of peppers and preserves, and wine; and then 
I had tea; and 1 sat up to supper*like a man, and lived so 
well, that 1 might have been very ill, had I not run about all 
the res4<rf the day. i 

M^ strolls about the fields with a book were full of happi- 
USss: only my dress used to get me stared at by the villagers. 
Walking one day by the little river Wandle, 1 came upon one 
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of tihe loveliest gi»k I ever beheld^ Jpfcandin^rf the water with 
bju'e legs^.wasHing seme linen. •She turned as s^e was stoop¬ 
ing, and sho\wed a blooming #val ^6 ’rt'lfiii blue eyes,, on either 
side of which flowed a profusiol^^ lotjks. / With the 

exception of the colour of the hair Raphaefa^wn 

head turned into a peasant gill’s. The were full of gentW 

, astonishment at the sight of me; and mine must have won¬ 
dered no less. However, I was prepare(I"Vor 8 Uch*wonders. 
It was only one of my poetical visions realized, and I expected 
to find the world full of them* What she thought of my blue 
skirts and yellow stockings is not so clear. She cjid not,d»ow- 
ever, taunt me with my ‘^petticoats”, as the girls in the streets 
of London**would do, making me blush, as T thought they 
ought to have done instead. My beauty in the brook "was^too 
gentle and diffident; at least I thought so, and my own heart' 
did not contradict me. I then took every beauty 
Arcadian, and every brook for a fairy stream; and th^tteader 
would bo surprised if ho knew to what an extoiPf nav 0 : a 
similar tendency still. I find the Bv^xao possibilities by anothar 
path, • 

I do not remember whether an Abbe Paris, whb tahght my 
cousins French, used to see them in the country; but I never 
shall forget him in Ormond Street. He was an emigranc, very 
gentlemanly, with a face of remarkable benignity, and a voice 
that beq^jJue it. H^r spoke English in a slow manner, that was 
very graceful. I shall never forget his saying one d^, in 
answer to somebody who prei^ed him o^\ the subject, and in 
the mildest of tones, that without doubt it was impossible to 
be saved out of (he }»ule of the Catlu)lic Church. 

One contrast of this sort reminds mo of another. My Aunt 
Courthope ha*d something growing out on one of her knuckles, 
which she was afraid to lot a surgeon look aV There was a 
Dr. Chapman, a West Indian physician, who came to see us, a 
person of great suavity of ,maniicrs, with all that air of languor 
and want of energy which the West Indians often exhibit. He 
was /n the habit of inquiring, with the softest voit^e in the 
world, hoW my aunt’s hand was; and coming one day u^on Vj^ 
in the midst of dinner, and sighing forth his usual 
she gave it him over her shoulder to look at. In a moment' 
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shrieked;; ai# the e^^elling gone.* The'^meeke^t'^f, 
.doctors had ^ne it away wilii his Ikncet* • ^ 

I had .n® drawtec! 6 ® 0 Ti h^y felicity §t ,Mortoa, with the ex¬ 
ception of an^oc< 5 iji 9 nal at my friend^s absence, and a 

new^xation thdr^rp^ed and mortified me. I had been 
fciwc^lfstomed at schod^tP a^ee}) wi|h sixty boys in^he room,.and 
some old night-fears, that- used to^haunt me were furgotteii. _ 
No Man4ichoras'^here!—no old men crawling on the floor! 
Wha^t was my chagrin, whoa.on sleeping alone, after so long 
a period, I found my terrors come back again!—not, indeed, in 
all same shn^)oa. Boasts could frighten me no longer; but 
I was at the mercy of any other ghastly fiction that presented 
itself to my mind, crawling or i^imjiing. 1 struggled hani to 
say nothing about it; but my days began to be discoloured 
• wftE fcai;s of my nights; and with unuttcral)l 0 humiliation I 
that the footman might be allowe<l to sleep in the same 
rooiji. - J^ncluly, ray request was attended to in the kindest 
Sind most rCiConciJing manner. 1 was pitied for my fears, but 
, jjraised for my candour—a ))alanco of qualities which, I have 
reasoji to l»eli»vo, did me a service far beyond that of the 
moment? ttfunuel, who, fortunately^ for my shame, had a great 
respect for fear of this kind, hnd his bed removed accordingly 
into my room. 11 c used te enterto'n me at night with stories 
of Barbadoes and the negroes; and in a few days 1 was re¬ 
assured and happy. * ^ ^ 

It was then (oh, sliame that I must speak of fair lady after 
confessing a heart so*faint!)—iff was then that I fell in love 
with my cousii Fan. However, I would have fought all her 
young acquaintances round for her, timid as*l was, and little 
inclined to pugnacity. 

Fanny was a lass of fifteen, with little laughirtg eyes, and a 
mouth like a jjiuijj.. I was then (I feel as if I ought to be 
ashamed to say it) not more than thirteen, if so.old; but I had 
read Tooke’s Pantheon^ and came a precocious race. My 
cousin came of one too, and was about to be married to a hand¬ 
some yoi?/ig fellow of tbree-and-twenty. I thought nothi|^g of 
this, fbr nothing could bo more innocent than my ftitcntions, 
old enough, or grudging enough, or whatever it was, 
^ven to be jealous, I tboiight everybody must love Fanny 
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liftyTell; and if iim did not leave 0 ut Ifl permitting it, 1 
was satis^ed. It was enough* fop me tb be with \ifir as long as 
I could; to gaiBo on her with delicHt ad^ho floated •hither and 
thither; and to sit on the stile^^ the'neighbouring fields, 
thinking of Tookes raniheun. My"to.^id8hip was great<^^han 
my love. Had my favourites schooMellow been ill, or otn^l^ 
iwise demanded my return, I should certainly have chosen his 
society in preference. Three-fourths of my heart werff devoted 
to friendship; the rest was iii a vague dream of beauty, and 
female cousins, and nymphs, und green fields, and a feeling 
which, though of a wann nature, was full of felir wd respect. 

Had the jade put me on the least equality of footing as to 
age, I know*Bot what change might have been wrought in me; 
but though too young herself for the serious duties she^vas 
about to bring on her, and full of sufficient levity awd gaiety* 
not to be uninterested with the little black eyed schoolbo^^lftft 
lingered about her, my vanity was well paid olF by«hers; for ' 
she kept me at a distance by calling m<i pr/?/ This was 

no better than the assumption of aji elder vsister in her ' 

over a younger one; but the latter feels it, nevertheless; and 
I persuaded myself that it was particularly cruef. 1 wished 
the Abb^, Paris at Jamaica with his French. There would slie 
come in her frock and tucker (for she had not yet left of£ 
either), her curls dancing, anjl her ha»ids clasped together in 
the entb«;.siasm of romething to tell me, and when I flew to 
her, forgetting the difTerciice of ages, and alive only tp my 
charming cousin, she would repress me with a little fillip on 
the cheek, and s^y, “ Well, gar^on, what do you think of 
that?” The w^orst of it was, that this odious French phrase sat 
insufferably well upon her plump little mouth. She and 1 
used to gather peaches before the house were up. I held the 
■ladder for her; she mounted like a faiiy; anti when I stood 
.dfiting on her as she looked down and threw the fruit in my 
.^iap, she would cry, Petik gan^my you will let ’em all drop!” 
On my return to school, she gave mo a locket for a keepsake, 
in t^b sh^e of a heart; which was the Avoj’st thingever 
did to the petit garfon, for it touched me on my weak sit f^and 
looked like a sentiment. 1 believe 1 should have had senoS^' 
thoughts of becoming melancholy, had I not, in returning tc/ 
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Bchool, returned ^'o f/len^, and so foufftf means to oocup^ 
my ejaving ^or sympathy. However, I wore the heart a long 
while, rh&ve sometimes tBoijght there was more in her French 
than I imagined Tbut i not. She naturally took herself 

f^(i#9ble my age, witlb^<>^<ir of three-and-twen^. Soon after 
ner marriage, fortune Befaivated® for many years. My pas¬ 
sion had almost as soon died away; but I have loved the name 
of Fann^ ever since; and when I met her again, which was 
under circumstances of trouble on her part, I could not see her 
without such an emotion as I Was fain to confess to a person 
“riORr and dear*” who forgave me for it; which made me love 
the forgiver the more. Yes! the “black ox” trod on the fairy 
foot of my light-hearted Cousin •E'an; of her, whdSi I could no 
irufiui have thought of in conjunction with sorrow, than of d 
’ ball-roonr with a tragedy. To know that she was rich 
^id •admired, and abounding in mirth and music, was to me 
the "saTne* thing as to know that she existed. How pften did I 
afterwards wish myself rich in turn, that 1 might have restored 
all the graces of liftk! She was generous, and would not 
have denied m8 the satisfaction. 

c % 

This was my first love. That for a friend's sister was my 
second, and not so strong; for it was divided with the admira¬ 
tion of which 1 have spoken for the park music and “ the 
soldiers.” Nor had the old ter^oncy to mix up the clerical 
with the military service been forgotten. Indft^ I have 
nevc 4 been without a clerical tendency; nor, after what I have 
written for the genial edification of my fellow-creatures, and 
the extension ^f charitable and hap)>y thoughts in matters 
of religion, would I be thought to speak of it Avithout even a 
certain gravity, not compromised or turned into levity, in my 
opinion, by any cheerfulness of tone with which it may hapj^n 
to be associated; for heaven has made smiles as well as teaihs;-^ 
has made laughter itself, and mirth; and to appreciate its 
thoroughly is to treat none of th»m with disrespect, or 
affect to be above them. The wholly gay and the wholly 
grav^ Spirit is equally but half the spirit of a ri^t h%man 
.creajpre. 

'^1 mooted points of faith vrith myself very early, in conse- 
j^imnce of what 1 heard at home. The very inconsistencies 
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prjictice, djd bift the tnore »ake me wish to difflgver in what 
the right spirit of religion consisted; wliilo, at tlm «ame‘time, 
nobody felt more instinctively i^|ntiftyscl^ch^t forms wore 
necessary to preserve essence. I hiyi^o greatest respafij ^or 
them, wherever I thought tham sincere. 1 got'U'J) imitatroffiP 
of l eligious processions in fhe school-room, andrpersuaded my 
coadjutors to learn even a ]>salm in the original Hebrew, in 
order to sing it as part of the ceremony. To make the lesson 
as easy as possible, it was tha shortest- of all the psalms, the 
hundred and sevoiiteontli, wliich consists but of twp verses^ A 
Jew, I am afraid, would have been jaizzlcd to recognize it; 
though, porlSips, 1 got the to«e from his own synagogue; for 
I was well acquainted with that jJaco of wofship. 1 wasjed 
to dislike Catholic chapels, in s])ite of their music j;.nd their 
paintings, by wliat I had read of Inquisitions, and b^ tb^., 
imiuety which 1 found in tlic doctrine of eternal jninialLment— 
a monstrosity which I never associ.ated with the Church 'of 
England, at least not habitually, ^ But idciUifying no sujjh 
dogmas with the Jews, Avho are indeed fi-ee from theuj (though 
I was not aware of that citcumstanco at the time)^ auTl rever¬ 
encing them for their ancicjit connection with the Bible, I used 
to go with some of my com])anions to the synagogue in Buko’s. 
Blaco, where I took pleasure iu M'itnessing the semi-Cutholic 
pomp of jheir serv^.e, and in hearing their fine singing, not 
without something of a constant astonishment at their wej^ring 
their bats. This custom, howeVer, kiudl/mixed itself up with 
the recollection of my cocked hat and baud. l»was not aware 
that it originateef in the immovable Eastern turban. 

These visits to the synagogue did me, I conceive, a great 
deal of good* They served to universalize my notions of 
religion, and to keep ih.Mn unbigotod. .It* never became 
necessary to rismind mo tluvt Jesus was hims(3lf a Jew. I 
have also retained through life a respectful notion of the Jews 
, a body. 

Tlyre were some school rhymes about “ pork upon%a fork ” 
and the Jbws going to prison. At Easter, a strip of borlSered 
paper was stuck on the breast of every boy, containing 
words “ He is risen.” It did not give us the slightest thouj^,ak;.jf 
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of what it* rettor<#d. yljr fo»inded,'«i||fcof an old rh^diO^ 

which some ^ the boys used ■ tf go about ‘the school re- * 
peatirig 

^He e is risen; • 

All the muBt go to prison.” 


■•IWfeaTitifiil Cbristiali deckjctionl# Thus has charfty itself been 
converted into « spirit of antagonism; and thus it is that the 
antagoni^, in tlfe* progress of knowledge, becomes first a 
pastime and then a jest. 

I never forgot the JeAva’ synajjogue, their music, their taber- ■ 
naclef and tj^c courtesy with which strangers were alloAved to 
see it. I had the pleasure, before I left school, of becoming 
acquainted with some members of their communitjjf, who were 
extremely liboiar towards other opinions, and who, neverthe- 
•less, entertained a sense of the Supreme Being far more ro* 
y^renkhd than I had okseiwed in any Christian, my mother 
"^excepted.* My feelings towards them received additional 
encouragement from the respect shown to their history in the 
.pvjjntings of Mr. West, whp Avas anything but a bigot himself, 
anc^Avho often had Jgavs to sit to him. I contemplated Moses 
and Aar^n, S.nd the }K)ung Lovites, by the sweet light of his 
picture-I’ooins, where everybody trod about in stillness, as 
though it were a kind of holy ground; and if I met a liiibbi 
r in the street, he seemed to me a man coming, not fi’om 
Bishopsgate or Saflioii Hill, but out of the jomotongs.V)f time. 

I have spoken of the distinguished individuals bred at Christ 
Hosjdtal, including Cdleridgc and Lamb, who left the school not 
long before I Altered it. Coleridge I never saw till he was 
old. Ijamb I recollect comiTig to see the boys* with a pensive, 
broAvn, handsome, and kindly face, and a gait advancing with 
a motion from side to side, between involuntary consciousness 


and attempted 5as^. His brown complexion may have been 
owing to a visit in the country; his air of imcasiness to a 
great burden of sorrow. He drqpsed Avith a quaker-like 
plainness, I did not know him as Lamb; I took him for 
Mr. “Gijgr,” having heard somebody address him by ^hat' . 
appellflSve, I suppose in jest. * j , r - 


I^Th^boy whom I have designated in these notices as C— 
^^hl^whose intellect in riper years became clouded, had a more 
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'than usual lo(®o( being the eon fla pS-ents. He hadF a 
reputation among us which, in more superstitiomibtimes, might 
have rendered him an object of ^dr4ad. We thought he knew 
a good deal out of the pale of.orAjiiry mqiCies. He studied 
the weather and the stars, things mbitrU hoym rarely 
their head with; and as I l^ad^aii &w^of thunder^ which 
brought a reverential shade on my mother^s face, as if God 
had been speaking, I used to send t© liim on closff summer 
days, to know if thunder was to l)e expected. 

In connection with this mysterious schoolfellow, though he 
was the last person, in some respects, to be assyciatod^with 
him, I must mention a strange epidemic fear which occ.asion- 
ally prevailed among the bojs respecting a personage whom 
they called the Fazzer. * . ^ ^ 

The Fazzer was known to be nothing more than dne of the* 
boys themselves. In fact, he consisted of one of thermos^ 
impiident of the bigger ones; but as it was his custom to 
disguise his face, and as this aggravated the> terror which 
made the little boys hide their own faces, his J)lU’licipatioJ^-^f • 
our common human nature only incieascd the supernatural 
fearfulness of his pretensions. His oiKce as J’azzer consisted 
in being audacious, unknown, and frightening the bo^’s at 
night; sometimes by pulling them out of their beds; some¬ 
times by simply fazzitig thejr hair (“fazzing” meant pulling \ 
or vexii^g, dike a fy^blin); sometimes (which was horriblest of 
all) by quietly giving us to understand, in some way or/)ther, 
that the “ Fazzer was out,” that is to say, out of his own bed, 
and then being, seen (by those who dared to look) sitting, or 
otherwise making his appearance, in his white shirt, motionless 
and dumb. It was a very good hoiror, of its kind. The 
Fazzer was our Dr. Faustus, our elf, our spectre, our Flibber¬ 
tigibbet, who “put knives in our pillows mid halters in our 
pews.” He was Jones, it is true, or Smith; but he was also 
someliddy else—an anon^aly, a duality, Smith and sorcery 
united. My friend Charles Ollier should have written a book 
aboift him. He was our Old Man of the Mountain, apd yet a 
common ooy. ^ 

One night I thought I saw this phenomenon under circu^ 
stances more than usually unearthly. It was a fine moonl^l^J^ 
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n%ht; I was thJh ^ard the casem#n;t%;9f which IqpKeial 
(as they stiJJ. look) on the churchyard. My*bed ,was un4et 
the second* window frCm Ihe east, not far fron* the statue of 
Edward the SixC®. to wake in the middle of the 

nidjtiiand. casliiup I saw, on a bed's head near me, 

one of these casements,•a figure in its shirt, which I 
took for the Fazier,. The room was silent; the figure motion- 
loss; I f^ncied tUat half the boys in the ward were glancing 
at it, without daring to speak. It was'poor. C——n, gazing 


at that lunar orb, which might afterwards be supposed to have 
malif;riantlj; fascinated him. 

Contemporary with C-n was Wood, before mentioned, 

whom I admired for his verses, and who was afterlTards Fellow 
of Pembroke Cdllege, Cambridge, where I visited him, and 
• found hito, to my astonishment, a head shorter tha|i myself. 
Every upper boy at school appears a giant to a little one. 
“ boy ” and senior are synonymous. Now and then, how 
ever, extreme smallness in a senior scholar gives a new kind 
o^^lignity, by reason of t^c testimony it bears to the ascend¬ 
ent of the inffollect. It was the custom for the monitors at 
Christ Tiospital, during j)rayers before meat, to stand fronting 
the tenants of their respective wards, while the objects of their 
attention were kneeling. Looking up, on one of these occa¬ 
sions, towards a new monitor who was thus standing, and 
whose face was unknown to me ffor there^vere si^^ hundred of 
us, ayd his ward was not mine), I thought him the smallest 
boy that could evef have atfained to so distinguished an 
eminence. Hc^was little in person, little in face, and he had a 
singularly juvenile cast of features, even for Sne so petit. 

It was Mitchell, the translator of jhistophanes. He had 
really attained his position prematurely. I rose*afterwardS ta 
be next to him^imthe school; and from a grudge that existed 
between us, owing probably to a reserve, which I thought 
pride, on his part, and to an ardgney which he may have 
considered frivolous on mine, we became friends. Circum¬ 
stance^ parted us in after-life: I became a Reformist, anc^he a 
Quarterly Reviewer; but he sent me kindly remembTances not 
ij|^ngT)efore he died. I did not know he was declining; and it 
vVlSiJ ever be a pain to me to reflect that delay conspired with 
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'Occident te hinder* sense of ft JiuifpBm'g known to himj 
'especially^as I learned that he had no^been ao jprosperQos as 
I siippt)sed. *He had h^s weal^elses^ «ll^%y8elf, but 
they were mixed with conscielK^us. noble qualities. 
Zealous as h^ was for aristocretfcak. government, he 
indiscriminate admirer of pertoris in*high places; and, tBou^ 
it would have bettered his views in lihyj he had declined taking 
orders, from nicety of religious sciiiplo. Of his Admirable 
scholarship I need say nothing. 

E(pm]ly good scholar, but •of a less zealous temperament, 
was Barnes, who stood next me on the i)ej>ufy CJreciari form, 
and who waaaftcrAvards identified with the sudden and striking 
increase of The I'iifins ncws])aper in fame and iidlucnce. Ho 
was very handsome when young, with a profile of Greeij^n 
regularity; and was famous among us for a oertaid dispass¬ 
ionate humour, for his admiration of the works of Fieidiiig, 
and for his delight, nevertheless, in pushing a narrative Wits 
utmost, and drawing upon his stores of fancy for iTitensifying 
it; an amusement for which ho possessed an unrlei'sfood pp^- 
lege. It was painful in after-life to see his goud^loolfs 
lowed up in corpulency, and his once handsome mouth thrusting 
its under lip out, and panting with asthma. I believe ho was 
originally so well constituted in point of health an(^ bodily 
feeling that ho fancied he vould go on all his life without 
taking wiy of thc^* usual methods to {)roservo his comfort. 
The editorship of the Tinm, w^ich turned his night int(?*day, 
and would have been a trying burden to any man, completed 
the bad consequences of his negligence, and he*died painfully 
before ho was old. Barnes wrote elegant Latin verse, a classi¬ 
cal English style, and might a.^•^!^edly have made himself a 
r a.me in wit and literature, had be cared much for anything 
‘icyond his glass of wine and his Fielding. • lie left money to 
found a Barneff scholarship at Gam bridge. 

What pleasant days ha^e 1 not passed with him, and other 
schoolfellows, bathing in the New River, and boating on the 
Thaifies! ^ He and I began to learn Italian together, any¬ 
body not within the pale of the enthusiastic, might ^have, 
thought U3 mad, as we went^-ishouting the beginning 
Metastasio's Ode to Venus, as loud as we could bawl, overwifl 
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On the sa-me principle of nothing invocations as loud as 
possible, an^l at •the same time of fulfilling the prophecy of a 
poet, and also for the purpose of indulging ourselves Mfiith an 
echo, we us(m 1 V) lie njiou our (jars at liichmondf^and call, in ' 
the most vocifeit)us manner, upon the spirit of Thomson to 

• ‘‘rest.” .« 

“ Eenn.inln’Hnce oft shall haunt the shore, 

When Thames in aummcT wreaths is drest, 

And oft suspend the dashing oar « 

To bid his gentle spirit rest.” > 

— <^oUi7is*s Ode on the Death of Thomson, 

It ^>mioreJilie “perturbing” his spirit than laying it. 

One day Barnes feil overboard,‘and, on getting into the 
boat again, he <3ro\v a little edition of Seneca out of his 
pocket, which seemed to have become fat with the water. It 

* was like an extempore dropsy. % 

Another time, several of us being tom^d to tiathe on a 
very hot day, near H^mracrsmi^i, and not exercising sufficient 
patience in selecting our spot, we were astonished at receiving 
a sudden lectur^ from a lady. She was in a hat and feathers, 
and riding-habit; and as the grounds turned out to 
the Margravine of Anspach (Lady Craven), we pvsuaded 
selves that our ^admonitrix, who spoke in no measured 
was her Serene tflghness herself. The obvious reply to 
was, that if it was indiscreet in us not to have flhosen 
sequestered spot, it was not excessively the reverse in a 
to come and rebuke us. I related this story to my acquaint¬ 
ance, ^ fiobert Ker Porter, who knew her. His obfervaoion 
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was, tW^o^ing* wonderful was f» M 
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coat and' neckcloth. I was theh\fi^t D 
had the' h(*our of going out of s^' 
at the same %e, and for the ^me reaso 

yras, that I hesi 
' badly as I us 

thai 'i ^®^^^yllable now; but it was understood that a 
Grecian was l>ound to' deliver a public speech before he left 
school, and to go into the Church afterwards ^ and as I^ould 
do n^her of these things, a Grecian I coiild not be. So I put 
‘ on my co^^ and waistcoat, and, what was stiiingei', my hat; 
a very uncomfortable addition to my sens 2 (tions. For eight 
years I |iai 1 gone bareheaded, save now and then a i^y? inches 
of pericranium, when the little cap, no larger than a cnjmnet^ 
was stuck on one side, to the mystification of the old ladie^^n 
the streets. 

I then cared as little for the jains as I did for anything 
else. I had now a vague sense of worldly trouble, an(J^f a 
great and serious change in my condition; besMes'wh^'^ ^ 
had to quit my old cloisters, and my playmates, and g 
habits of all sorts; so that what was a very happy moment?tp 
schoolboys in general, was to me one of the most painful of 
my life. I surprwod my stfcoolfellows and the master with 
the melancholy oi my tears. I took leave of my books, of 
my friends, of my seat in tte grammar-school, of good- 
hearted nurse and her daughter, of my bed, oi the cloisters, 
and of ver5 pump out of which I had taken so many 
d|'l,if/ious draughts, as if 1 should never see them again, though 
.ricant to •come every day. The fatal hat was put on; my 
'vic.cher was come to fetch nie. ^ • 

We^ hand in hand, with strange new steps and slow, 

Through Holbon^took our meditative way.” 


THE END. 
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All Hands on Deckl A Tale of the Sea. Wf W. Charles METCALffi7 

Kidnapped by Cannibals; A Story of tbo Southern Seas. By Dr. G^mD^N 
Stabl^. 0,, 

Fightin^tne Matabele : A Story of Adventure in Rhodesia. J, Chalmeus. 

Couragd, True Hearts! The Story at TIiroe Boys who sailed in search oi 
f’ Fortune. By Dr. GORDON Stables. 

T Jo Turkish Automaton. By Sheil.a R. Bu \txe. 

The Troubles of Tatters, and other Stories. By Alice Talwin MorrTs. ^ 

» A2 
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& kov!s Books for Y(m%g**PeopU, 

.m , • , ., ■_ . . .....fh , 'k. ^ .1 - 


tlie Quide; or, ^eJVIountam Bandita,- By G. MjinvILlk Fbnn. 

'doc: A Story of^ornish ^ots and Mines. By KaHvAleJOS^ ^ 

r’B Trarelik Vith ICW iShstrations by Goudon BrowneJJ^^^l ^ 

. dptiuon CrufiO% • With 100 lllditotions by Gordon BroViJe’. 
r t^ience Wfai»: or, Wa^ in Ae \Arks. By G. Manvillk liipNK, ^ 

Slother Carey's ChioioiK Her Voya^ to the Unknown IhIo. ByG. M. Fa'nn. 
The Missing Merlhanw0|^ J^^Harhy ‘Coij:jnqwood. 

The Rover’s Secu^ : A Tal^f tko t 4 a] 0 oons of Cuba, By HAfRT Collikqwood. 
The WtMg^ and the War-p^hh. Bya^sooxx R Hone. 

Girl NeiglHSurs: or, Tho Old Fashion and tffe New. By Sarah Tytx.eb, 
Perseveran^ Island. • By Douglas Frazau. 


Crown 8vo, illustrated, elegantly bound In cloth, 2s< 6d< 

A Lan^of Hexjpes: stories of Burly liish History. By \V. O’Byune. 

The Story of the Seven Young Goslings. With Illustrations in colour^by 
Mrri. Pkrct DkaumeR. (h-own 4tu. ^ 

A Loyal Little Maid. By Sarah Ttti.«r. 

Boys stf the Priory School. By Florknok Coombk. 

The Ele^Hant’s Apology. By Alice Talwin Mouurs. With JovJr 30 Tllustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, decorated cloth. ^ 

'li'ttjie Village Folk. By A. B. Bomnet. With 37 Tllustriitiou|kj|^^P'^”^ 
The^Girl C8Ci)tiveB: A Story of tho Indian Frontier. By BEqifflCTlMU hant. 

" A Pair of Them. By Jank II. Spettigue. ‘ .. 

Round-about Rhymes. By Mrs. Pkrcv Dkaumer. With 20 fuU- 2 x»go lUui^tia- 
r^oiis in colour. Imperial 8vo.® 

The jljjydgd Throd. By Bkssik March ant. 

A Dreadfm MiStake. By Gkhaldink Moi>^r<KR. 

Tlie Reign of Princess Naska. By Amelia Hotcihson Stirling. 

The Lady Isobel: A Story for Girls. By Kli/a F. Bollard. 

A‘Daughter of Erin. By Violet (t. Finny. 

Nell’s School-Days: A Story of Town and titnmtry. By II. F. OK'rnr.x. 

The Luck of the Eardleys. By Shkila^K. Bbainkp- 
The Scare#for the Talisman: A Story of Lubrudor. By 
Picked «p at Sea. By J^im 0. HuxaH ^GN. 

Marooned on Australia. By Ernest Fayenc, 

Reefer and Rifleniftn: A Tale of t)ie Two Services. By Col. PEUCiy h<ives 
My Friend Kathleen. By Jennie CtiAi'ri’iJ.. • 

A GirBs Kingdom. By M. Couj:KT-Sm woim. 

Laugh and Learn. Jly .Tennett Hemi'uiilys. * 

A Musical Genius. By tlio Autlior of “Tlio Two Dorothys”, 

Under the Black Eagle. By Andrew IIilliaud. 

For the Sake of a Friend By MAfu:\iti-r Parker. ^ ^ ^ 

I The Secret of the Australian Desert. By Ernest Fa vent, ^ 

'Things will Take a Turn. By Bkatru e Hakuaden. fUa^/roird 
The Whispering Winds and the Tales they Told. By Mary H. Dkbknham, 
Hammond’v Hard Lines. By Skelton KurrouD. ® 

Hugh Herbert’s Inheritance. By Caroline Austin. • 

f cola: ^’he Career of a Girl Musician. By M. Coubet-Seymoub. 

Golden Age: A Story of Four Mei’iy Children. By Ismat Thorn. 

A Rough Road. By Mrs. G. LinnalUs Banks. * v 

The Two Dorothys: A Tale for Girls. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 
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6 JJlack^ 4 li^ Soii s Buohs for 

—- ^ - j- » ■ ‘i pi " .- ■ - 1 -- 

#StimBon’s Reef: R'Tale of Advemture. Bv C/<. Cotcu^’I'k Htnk. j 

Gladys AMBtmtler: or, Ihe Young ytepino ByJiOuisA Thompson. J 
Mariaa .^^DWOthy: or, The Abboy (4raugeJ^J5y AwHil JS^ AjtMSTfiONdT^ 
^he'Jgj^^. tire 61d House. By Kvklyn EvfnKTT-QiiKiafl* • %jf 

Hal Huugemrd : Adventures of a Boy Emi^^ant • By^^r R. fil^pPCHiNSOH, ^ 
The Hermit Hunter of the Wilds. By^r. QoudonJ|^blks. 

Miriam's Ambition. By Evelyn l-:vERErr-(iwi£EN. i 

White Lilac: oi\ The Queen of the May. Hy^MY^^ALTON. 

The Brig Audacious By Alan OeLK. • ■ • 

Jasper's Conguest. By Mrs. LysSuht. 

Little Lady Clare. By Evelyn Eveuett-Green. 

The Fversley Secrets. By Evelyn E\’EnETT-GHEEN. 

Sturdy and Strong: or, How George Andrews Made his Way. By G. A. Hentt 
The War of the Axe: or, Adventures^n South Africa. By J. Percy-Grovks. 
Mias Willowbum's Offer. By Sarah Bouunet, 

A g arland for Girls. By Louisa M. Aloott. 

jy tf^tj^y: oj^Nobody’s Bairn. By Rosa Mulholland (r^ly Gilbert), 
wytha's Message: A Tale of Saxon En|^laiid. By Emma Leslie. 

My Mistresat^ Queen. By Miss M. A. Paull. • 

Ten Boys wloJIlived long Ago. By Jane Andrews. 

/Srotl^x^ A Story of the Crusades. By F. Baykord Harrison. 

. Jack o' A Talo of Adventure. By IlENUY FuiTH. 

A Waif of/^tT&Oa. liy Kate Wood. 

Winnie’s Becret. By Kate Wood. 

Miss Fenwick's Failures: oi, “ Peggy Pepper-pot". By Ekm^ Stuart. 
Famous Discoveries by Sea and Land. * ^ , 

Stories of the Sea in Former Days * 

Adventures in Field, Flood, and^t'orest; Stories of Danger and Dating. 
Stirring Events of History. 

Tales of Captivity and Exile. 

The Stories of Wasa and Menzikdff. 




- < 


_ v^flu8tra.t^d, crown 8vO| cloth olegrant. 28* 


Torjili> ^i)ie Adventurous. By S. E. (4 ;.utwriout. • • 

Some othfr Children: True Stories from a Children's IIoHTutal. By H F. 
GETHfc^. ^ • 

That iV Florence Coo:\(be. 

Sir t(ilfrid'B Grandson, and His A^dvent^vroa in a Balloon. By Gkraldini 
Mjckler. ^ 

^3rey*s Chums: A Story of Efi.st and West London. By H. F. Gkthen, 

Idy Samuels’ Darling. By tlie Aulbor of “Tlic Tw# Iforotnys". 
and Jim. ByEixiNOR Da: enpout Adam.s. 

A Gifr %*J he Spring-time. By Mrs Manseuuh. 

In tho*?fky8 of Drake. By J. ST Fletcher. 

Wilful Joyce. By W. L. Kooper. 

The Giifeen. By^KoiTU Johnstone. 

Proud Miss Sydney. By Geraldine Mockler, 

The Ravensworth Scholarship. By Mi*s. Henry Clarke, m.a. 

The Organist’s Baby. By Kathlei<:n Knox. 

Sl^ool -Pays in France. By an Old Gtul. 

Walter's Ward. By William Everard. 



^ iBon's- Books for £eopit>. 




4Qu6en of the Daffodill: A Stcwfof High School LiAr Laxno. 

Banche; Adventures am^ Cow-boys and Inmans. Bf F. Hoi.usa,« 
^ffh^kiehruiger'^A^et. Bj%ra. Henrt Clarkk* '* . 

Usezpeoted^ferc^ By IIlizabbth J, JjTsaght, • - ^ 

r ^e Wreck o( tne ** N^oyeBel^'. By John C. Hutcheson* 

Tht White Bquall. ^^bJohn G IIijfOHEsoN. * 

The Joyous Store of^to. k^^AUKA E. Richards. 

The Lonely Pjrramid; A^Kjo Adventures. By J. H. Yoxall. 

Bab: or^he^jaAph of Ufisel^ihness. ^ylsMAT Thorn. * 

Brave adiMffte; and Two other Stories. By Gkegson Gow. 

IVutfbrown^toger and ^ Romance of the Highway. By J. H. Yoxall. 

A Rash Promise: or, Meg*8 Secret. By Ceciua Sri.bt Lowndes. 

The Light Princess; and Other Fairy Stories. By Geokqs Mac Honald. 

Sam Silvan's Sacrifice: The Story of l^o Fatherless Boys. By JessE Coluan. 
A Warrior King: A Boy’s Adventures in SouGi Africa. By J. Evelyn. 

Linda and th^ Boys. By Cecilia S. Lowndes. 

Swiss Stories for. Children. By Lucy Wheelock. 

Susan. By Amt Walton. • 

The Hawthorns. Amt Walton. 

Aboa^^the "Atalauta": The Story of a Truant. By Henry FbIth. 

A Pair of Clogs; and other Stories. By Amt Walton. 

'The Squire's Grandson: A Devonshire Story. By J. M. CAijfe^ 

Ihivp and Chatter: or, Lessons from Field and Tree. By .^^(a^aner 
Insect Ways on Summer Days. By Jennktt Humphretr * . 

Dorothy's Dilemma. By Caroline Austin. 

XJan^^'s Home. Bv C. Austin. * 

Story of a “Little Pickle”. By John C. Hutcheson. 

The Penang Pirate, and the'Lost Pinna>e. By John C. Hutcheson. 

Magna Charta Stories. Edited by Arthur Oilman, a.m. 

T Wings of Courage. From the French of Oeobqe Sand by Mrs. Corkban. 
Jhii^ie Tottie, and Two other Stones, told by Thomas Archer. 

Little Mischiefs. By Rosa Muli^lland (La dy^ ilbert), 

AdventuTM of Mrs. Wishing-to-be. By Alice C<ffl^^. 

New Lighv through Old Windows. By Ghkoson Gow. 

Our DoSy. By Mrs. R. Ik Read. % 

Fairy Fancy. By Mrs. R. H. Read. ,T 

Naughty Mias Bu&ny; Her Tricks and Troubles. By ^ara M^.^wlland. 

POPULAR STORIES. By EMMA RAYMOND PITMAK « 

Illustrated. Crown 8vO| cloth elepant^ 2e« 7 . 


ANEa 


Florence Godfrey'^Faith: A Story of Australian Life. 
Life's Daily Ministry? A Story of Everyday Service. 
My Governess Life: or, Earning my Living. 

I Garnered Sheaves: A Tale for Boys. ^ 


V. 


LIBRy^V OF FAMOUS BOOKS FOR BOYS AND OlRLS. 

^ Illustrated. Crown 8vo» cloth elesant. le. 

5lcott’s Little Women. Autobiographies of Boyhood. 

Anson's Voyage Bound the World. Basket of Flowers. ' 

Austen's Northanger Abbey. Byron's Wreck o^the “W^r”. 
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Blachit '^ S<m’s Books for 

—•— - ^ 

# 


jCoolidge'B What %aty Did. 
dbolidge’aWjfeat^aty at School. 
Cpopw'a Dm^yer. 
Coopea^Patl^der* 

Cummins* Lamplighter. 

Dampi^r'a LrTe and Voyages. 

Dana's Tvo Tears Before the Mast. 
Edgeworth's Goo^ Governess. 
Edgeworth's Moral Tales. • 
Franklin’s (Benj.) Autobiography. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gore’s (Mrs.) The Snowstorm. 

Hall'S Log-book of a Midshipman. 
Lamb's Tales from Shakspeare. 
if Drake and Cavendish. 

'’s EsMys on English His¬ 
tory. 

Uarryat’s Children of the New 
Forest. 

^larr 



Marry^i’s foca Ja< 

Ma*" N’b Settlers in - 

Marumui's FoSlSMU the Fl< 

Mitftfd’s Oiu^jflll^Qpa 
Pane's .AirdMToyage,* - 
Assa^ ^fe of a Galley- 


I 




.^fiman Ready, 
fn* 


J Plutalch’sLiTee ojf^reek Heroes. 

* Poe's Tales of RomakMM^d Fan^ 
taay. 

Reid's (Mayne)*The Rifi#Rangera 
Scott's Downfall of Napoleon. 
Scott's Talisman. 

Scott’s (M.) Cruise of the Midge. 
Scott's (M.) Tom Cri&gle's Cog. 
Sinclair's Holiday •House. 

Southey's Life of Nelson. 
Waterton'B Wanderings. 

White’s Natural History*'^ Bel 
borne. 


^f^.A{:tratO€l, crown 8vo, doth extra* le* 6cl« 


Holidays at Sandy Bay. By £ S Buon 
HRIU.. 

Best of Intentions: A story of Brother 
STid Sistor By Okham^ins MocaLEic 

An Africander Trio: A story of Adven¬ 
ture By J AMU II Spkttkjub ^ 

A Chum Worth Having. By F Coombe. 

Penelope and Others. By axy walton. 

The *'Sauoy May”. ByHenkt Fkith. 

The Little Girl from Next Door, 

GKBALDIMB MoO&LBRt « 

Uncle Jem's Stella. fte Author or 
“The Twr . * 

Th^-;^..’^ or Fortune. ^ By C. praec e 


Unlucky. By Caroltme Austin. 

Everybody's Business: or, A Friend ii 
Iseed By ISUAT TllUHN. 

Edwy. By ANNiilTTID*LTt3TER. ^ 

Tales of Daring and DangeP^^J^- i 

llKNTT. 

The Seven Golden Keys. 

The Story of a Queen By Makt C 

UOWSKLL 

The Battlefield Treasure. By.F. Fir 
FORD Harrison. » . f . 

Joan's Adventures at tjae Ndktibyftoli 
and Elaewhare oukRBAN 

____ __ Filled with Gold. By iawNiK j^errktt 

The Fai^v Falihg By Darley Dale. fOur Genei:^^. By E J. Lysaght 


Warner's W^se. ByANurt'S. swan. 

Climbing Bj^mnie s swan 

iDito the Haven. By Annie s. swan. 
OUv^'^nd Robin. By Mrs H. martin. 

Trust. BwBbnelops Leslie 
iDtf^trauger'B Garden By C cumino. 
[tie Jimmy, ttnd his strange Adven- 

By Rep D. Rioe-Jones. m a. 

Merrf-making. By Isa- 
iABABSOM. • 

Pleasufis and Pranks. By the same. 

A Soldiers Son. By Annjbtts r^YSTER. 
Town sBoe in the Country. 

Phil and his Father. By Ismat Thorn 
P rim's Story. By L. B Tiudsuan. 
Llttleboome Lock. By F Harrison. 
WUd Meg and Wee Dickie. 

^^annlis. .^By EidSAUBTH J. ltsaoht. 
ne i^eflfBhe^Spwed: By Emma L*8Lig. 


Aunt Hesba's Charge. By K J. Lvsaoht 
B y Order of Queen maude By L Crow 
Y ams on the Beach. By G A. Hkntt 
A Terrible Coward By G. Ai. Fenn. 
The Late Bliss Holling^rd. By Kos^ 

MULHOLLANh (Isd^ Giltiei’t). 

The Pedlar and Us Dog. By acaut c 
Rowsell. 

Our Frank By amt Walton. 

Tom Finch's Monkey. By J. c Hut 
omeGa. 

Miss Grantley's Girls. ByTnos archer 

The Troubles and Triumphs of Little 
Tim X^y Orsoson Gow.% ’ 

Down and Up Again. By th^anie. 

The Happy Lad By a bjoknuon 

The Patriot Martin:, and otherNarrativ^ 

Bladge'a Mistake. By Annie £. arm- 
8TRONO. 

Box of Stories. By Horace Happyman 


Son*$ Books for, Yownifi Ftople. 


llluatrated, frov * 8vO| 


£oopine 
£. Ano Hall. 
BXSlC • B^SR; 


Blue Bead.' mt. h. Koofit 
miB and Her FrUddB.^ £. Ahq hall. 
Tbe Two Children in MaclC • B^br- 

ALDINH MOCKLER.^ 

Ethelwynne. By M.'k. f^DBRS# , 

Our Little Nafi^fey £uha\bsli|i. • 
Mother's leathai 4 

Here, TMlipCnd Brerywhere. By M. 

CORBBTHB7HOU1L 

Lost In Maine Wo&ds. By Isabel 
Horntbrook. 

The Red Umbrella. By E. Kino Hall. 
Bogle and Flxiff. By L. £. Tibbeican. 

Cynthia's Holidays a story for Girls 
By^KiLA G Brains. 

Long Time Ago. M. corbbT'Sethour. 

That Little Beggar. By E. kino Hall. 

Rontdd and Chrissi^ By j. Chappell 

fifteen ^t.-unps. By Skklton Kupporo. 

Marjorie By L. £. Tiolkman. 

* Sparkles By Harriet J. Scripi^ 

Daisy and Ifbr Friends. By L. £. tiddb- 

HAN. 

Just Like a Oirl By Fenelope Leslie. 
Only a Shilling. By M. CoRUBT-SEYetotiR. 
Bravt-Dorette. Hr Julia Godpakd. 
FleCfWf Fromlfles. By W. L. Booper. 
Uttle Aunt Dorothy. By J. Chappell. 

The Youngest Princess. By Jennie 
Chappell. 

^umhuer Fun and Frolla By J. fbarson. 
T^eLpst Dog. By ascoxt r. Hope. 

A oJ^uttiers. By & tAN(^E. 

A PaSlauftnl^: of Pid^lel. By Cora 

tAi^agpN'V-^^ ' - , ^ 

Tiie'^iti^bles of Three Children. 
Sharp Tommy. ByE J. L\saoht. 
Adventures of Nell, Edie, and Toby. 
Arthur's Temptation. By Kmea Leslie 
P hilip Danford- By Julia Goddard. 
Mr LipBoombe'B Apples By Do. 
Freda's Folly. By M • hatcraft. 

A Change for the Worse. By H. M. 

CAFES. 

Our Two Starlings. By a R^psoRD. 

A Gypsy against Her Will 


128 pp., c^h 18^ # 

An Emigrant Boy's By Asoo^ 

B. Hope* • • . . 

The Castle on the Shora ^ Isa«ei 
HOrnibrook. 

John a* Dale. By aiary *c. Roh^ell. 
Jock and his Friends. By C. Larotor 
LO ladys: or. The Siater'e Charge. 

In 8he Summer HoUdaya By Jbnhsti 

UUUl'UREYS. 

How the Stilke Began. By Eicma Leslie 
T ales from the Bussiap. 

Cinderella's Cousin. By Fbnslopx. 

' Their New Homa By annib b. Fens 
Janie’s Holiday. By c. redfokd. 

The Children of Haycombe. ^ • 

^ The Wise PrlnceBS <y H. vapSU^ah 
I The Cruise of the "Petrel”. 

I A Boy MuBlctan. * 

' Hatto's Tower. By Mary C. Rowsill^ 

! Fairy Lovebalm's ’ 

Alf Jetsam. By CUPFLES. 

The Redfords Bjemrsw'C upples. 

, Missy. By 1\ B Harrison. * 
j Hidden Seed. By Emma LeslIe. 

Jack's Two Sovereigns. By A. S. Fbnn 
U vula's Aunt By A. 8. Fenn. 

A rattle Adventurer By Orbqson Oow 
OU ve Mount. By A. S. Fenn. 

Three Little Ones. By Cora Lanoton. 
Tom Watkins’ By £. Leslie 

Cwo Little^^thers. By mibb capes 
The New &e^h^MeNj|^n^ 

TMe Blind Boy of 
Jon of Iceland: a True 
Stories frdm Shakespeare/ 

Every Man instils 

Fireside Fairies and Flower Frjioiea 

To the Sea in Ships, 
lilttle Daniel: A StAry of the Rhlu^ 
Jack’s Victory; StorieB about Doga. 
Story of a King : By One of hla 
Prince Alexis, or, Did Ruiiii; / l-> 

SaslK, the Serf: Stories of Life 

True Stories of Foreign Histc^. 


BY ANNIE 8. 8WAN. Paper cov8P8| Is. each. 

Warner’s Chase, or, The Gentle Heart, t Climbing ^s Hill, sad Two Other StorlM 

Into the Haven. . * ^ . 


BlackU Sorii^ Books for 



•quarto 16mo» oe pp.« alaca*!^. ' qpund In «&, 
uilfh Pron'ilapie(> 'each. ^ 

LtnMkof« I*«4i^er Purse. Cross Pfrpose&Jl^ti] 

ORsm-8s|^ou^ Patty's 

>ltUe PAr. By L. fi. Tn>x>i- Pa#^: A »I 7 of fielfJ 


Ith^ jbventuMkof« La^er Purse. Cross PfrposM 
By4i coRsm-8s|^ouR!^ Patty's JUeav 

A Brtsbt UtUe PAr. By L. B. Tn>x>|. Pa#^: A »i 
mai*. a Tm| 

In tHe Olpsier Van. By E. Lusltb. . prWSlBd OinT 
tUe Squire of the Paiisli. By B. u{»Bd ^e 1 
Wbitnby. • ^ jJTV -- SaDv 

Little LlUlyBlrd. By L. E. Tiodbm*^. * 

The HoZiow Tree. By G. JVIooklkr. rjcb Harra 

Merry Nighta By Jkam Gow. Lost Thlih 

JooUyn •otrer. By jakr pkakxh. Jack-a-i)andy. 
Father's Wife.' By Cioklt Fui^^a 0ay of Adve 

The Luck-Penny. By a A. • The. Gulden M 

Walter's Feats. By aboott £.l£5va^^ Shucks. By Eu 
E^'B Browr . By w L. KoopRR. BylvlR Brooko. 
Apppi^^. KiRO HAtXi. The Little Cou 

^oby By L. E TTDDRHAN. , lu Cloudlaud. 

He. She, and It. j A. db V. Pawson. jack and the G 
Darby and 5oan. By pbnrosb. A Little Hqnte 

JThe Carved Box Norlet Chester. The OncA^oA 
ra Ttwa Little TrottWei 

• The DocwW;^^. - 'Eman. My Lady May. 

Spark anu'r'^jilq* crowi^ Prince Jon's P 

WhatHMab^w s buch Harold's Ambit 

Little Miss Mr id By L. ^ " J Sepperl the Pi 
man ,. .. , I FlsBennan Grl 

An AuBtrallau Ciuidh^i^ , ' Hans the Pain 

A Sprig of Honeysuckle y Aboard the *'M 

Kitty Carroll By L. K j’lnDKMAir A Blind PupU. 
A Joke for a Picnic. By w. L. Eoopeb. Lost and Poun 


Cross PfrposeuS^^e Shadows^. 
Patty's I^eas^^y Tidpikam. 

Paphne: A^ftry of SelfS;k>bqueBt> 
tom An a TdB^ ^ % Sorrow 
G rowHbd^il: By*. B. lUNWBLL. 
Lftrand i6se inOdbByo. s. lowni>e 9 
Max mr Baby. Thom. 

Things viu take a xlliSi^By beat 

RICE HaRRADEN. w 

The Lost Thlmhle. By Mm Musqkavb 
J ack-a-bandy. By £. J. Ltsaoht 
A Day of Adventnrea By c. wtatt. 
TOe. Golden fTtunS; And other Stones 
Shucks. By Emisa LBSLIE. 

Sylvia Brooke. By blAikibt w. capes 
T he Uttle Cousin. By Annie S. Kbnm 
I n Cloudland. By^lra Musqbavu 
J ack and the Gymslea By Kate Wood 
A Uttle MusoRAva 

The Qudln'on^uats:'' * 

Uttle Trottblesoma ^ 

My Lady May. By H Boultwood. 
Prince Jon’s Pilgrimage.* 

Harold's Ambition. ByJENNiE raans’' 
Sepperl the Drum mer-Boy. . ^ 

FisBennan Grli^ By M. c. it 
Hans the Palntm' it 
Aboard the "Mersey*^ ByOTilT^, -^ 

A Blind PupU. , By A. a Fbnn. ^ 

Lost and PounA Br Mrs. C. Bo, 


Foolscap 8vo, 64/ Author 

*r„ Mrf* 

of Fortune. By C * 


FORD H> • 

•««« .#•£!% Frontlsplectok 6d* 4 




ne Bt G Grandmother’s Forget-miM0j6| 

‘ 'n, The Kitchen Cat By,ASflh'*4woN. v 

B,v ^*^^SHAw- The Royal Eagle. By Lo^i tkoArsoN 
"... ^ From Over the Sdh. By L. E. XiddbkWn 


Istoblnje B> a*nnie m. l. 

V 


Sister Bradshaw- 

iHHEBltose. B'*-' f. 

A Tame PriBtkobtaja By a*nnie m. l. 

Big %rothet IMC^ By IL B. Leathau. 
ajf^pnk ChasA By Q. Mookler. 
^KandFlOK E^ Mrs. State/ iC - 
S^ex^ranny was Young. 
■xSRt^^mpany. By L B. Tiddeman. 
ToTwSM^off the Chimney. 

Six iStIlDoU's House. * 

A New FrlenA By Geraldine mocklsr 
The Rtkg's Castla By H. B. lkatham. 
Nobody's Pea. By A. de v. Dawson. 
Lady Patience. Py F. s HotLiNoa 
VertaandJaunette. By Wyntard Thorp. 
Daisy's Visit to Unhle Jack. 
taCrs. Bal^and's Peaches. 
^MaEJoMhtiWldte jut By femelopi. 


Two Uttle MlCBir By Mrs. Garlice 

Lady Daisy. By'cAboUNB Stewart. 
X>ew. By H. Miar Wilson. 

Chris’s Old Vkplki. J. Looxbakt 
M ^ohlevous Jack. By vuoe Cokekan 
The Twins. By h. E. Tiddehan. 

Pet’s Project. By Cora Lanoton. * 
The egoism Treat «By c: wtatt. 

Uttle Nelghbonn By Amnie S. Finn. 
Jim: A story of Child life, ^fiy C. Be». eb 
Uttle CurlOBity. By j. M. ^llwell 
Bara the Wool-gatherer. ^ 

Fairy Stories: told by Penelope. e 
A New Tear’s Tale. By M. A. Currie 
Uttle Mop. By Mra Brat, , 

The Tree Cake. By W. L. I^pi^ 





Books fofr'Ymmg BeopU. 

# 


vMl uttie Dm laiK 
Manh-MarlgoldB. By D 





a 


nnnp'i 



^8 KlBg 
JAf/Lnd at La 
Kuty’s CouBii^ 

Little Dolly %rb68. 

A Tear with HA 
The Little Brow^Blrd. 

The Maid of Do; 

Little orHoneity 

Uncle Ben the Whalw. 

The Palac€Pof Luxot/ 

The Charcoal-Burner. 


LBt DalA ^ 
>IA oId^RI) 
MAeKENj|a 

-Ja. 8 ^ 

By A. 8 


Willy Blau: A 8toi7of Doing Blghl 
The Horee $gA Hie 
The BhoexBaker’g Frel^ ^ 
^hte to Walk lyr^ ‘ 
the Little Merchajit 
Nl<^ollna; a story abonten Ice^^. 


. , Wl^sh and Buss. By Mn. oarlicx, 

; Andoth^Xalei. Lfuj^g Easy and Small for the Toaneest 
~ ‘ #t AU By Jbmnett HciipaaiTa 

In Holiday; Time; And other Stcnlea 
Old Dick O^ end.Aimt^te'e Way. 
Maudes DoU W Wallt, ^ 


J 


NEW .SERIES OF CHILDREN’S flC^k& 


In prettiiy*<leaimf^^ wloth cover*. With Preij»]felepleee. Very 
eultableVor Sunday-SchooVenalni^H 

, ■ :;et8am. By 

Ae Redfor**" ^ 

vmjaes—Threepence each* Pa^t Mlasv nner^ frMke, Se» 


1 


Onlj ^ Dacolta. , By G. A* HsnvT. 
Bravtv^iiei^ KlWen. By Johr .c 

Pi«p>^<«;soN • 

Bimy Joe. By G. A. Hektt. 

Tv^ Wain, Whittington. By Jolia 

GODARD. 

^.JdifDudilng. A story of Herolim. 
IX.'^afllwpliig* By LuoT r. uopeT'' 


A jrerU<)ua Voyaf ' oreusdr Gow. 

the Elng'wlioi it^de A Cobbler. By U, 
^Corrbt-Seymour. 

Bu^ Me I Buy Me I By the feme. 

The Vicar's Little Treat. By o. Gow. 

Molly's Mistake. By B. Bradsilaw- 

ISBXRWOOn. 

th 4 Rnyen autf the Ring, 
erwo laifti*. 

The New 

A piind Boy 




' oujr ux 

Bit paiSjto^Twopehbe^each. P^ket contaa*r.d: A True Stozj|i^l^'^2a 

' " 'akoBpeare 

—.p *P.o At ^ 

A' Ride that'Binreje S%oua^ry, 

The Blotted C6)^^Stio8)c By Mn. Brat. 


■iLT» ___ 

Sappy's BepentanSe. eSy a. Corkran. | TheBlgCN9tonta--.^aAr - K Balii 


White-Faced XHck. By Q. A. Hentt. 
Wetford Cricket Citrtr.’’- By.‘?ft 
The Soldier Dog of Franca 
The Foolish Butterfly. By G. Tehher. 
Qlen Farm. By CAsbi^VE Stewart. 


The Mother's Choioa. By Griosom Gq,w. 
WHTol Tom. By Jean Gow. 

A Brave Deed. By M. Corskt-Sitvou^ 


16 pawea—Qrto^POfiffir Paekot oontalnina: tho 12 Eoo&a/la. 


Tho Ool(y|pverelgny’ 

Willy's rtower. By darmt Dali 
T he White B^t. By Asoott R. Hopi. 
Wrecked in Sight of Home. 

Only Twice. By Amt Waltoh. 

Whant Boy Did. 

That PfAw Monkey. By s. Kigo hall. 


The Spectre Ship. By M. CoIbrt-bbt 

MOUR. • 

A Big Brave Dog. By the isma 

Jack and Jim. By £. Euro Hall. 

Through the Oarden Redga By Grba 
son Gow. ' 

The Thm Kittens, bv)L|E ir.> 




8 'MooM JOT xomg 
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N£W'S£/>IBB OF^^KS FOR ^ 

blacRi^’s* 

SCHOOL AND ifOllffi ti 

Care/ullji-^j^fliSt^'cltct' Jytpjfiniec*— *ii 
1 Jtini9ikmm&>/i^^dkefr6^^ 

" UteAk^T^^ stimulatHi^ vaif^ axid atiriMKtive in 

of perenniBl it^rest; boolca^ liUteed, vhieh ei^arj 
boj and gn*l oagbt to know^ axul which, if once re^, are sur^to W 
rea^ a^n uprisi^m. * . 

^ ,The liibl^iiinclades lirea of heroes Aneiect aiid laedern, records of 
^travel aod adventore^bj sea and ifftid, fiction the highest cla^ his- 
*torical roxuances, books of natural history, and iwes T>f dofuestic life. \ 


I 


e*1}Q9^ of Engli^^iteratocA 
^ill Appeal to vouiig minds; 

^ ana atira 




/n£ 



NOW J^EADY, 

iOMf. Strongly bound in cloth, ue Is. c6.ch. 






Oooper*s ffed 
Typee By Hen 
Tne Rifle Rang^ 

Lott's Oownfeir 
What tCaty Did atOobA*^’^ 

The Los-Book of a afidyhipoian. 
eSacaulay's Cetayc Oh ilbiplah HUt 
Autobioaraphies of Boyhood. 

Holiday House. By Catherine Blnclair. 
Wreck of the “Wager'*. 

What Katy Did. By Mist OooUdge. 

Mies Austen’s Northaiig^ Abbey 
Miss €dgeworth’a^eK2^..MadioverfTM. • 
Martineau’s Feati oo * « Blordr ^ 
Marrvat'* 




Marry^t* 

Pas| 

The 

Life of Da.»«ji w gi» ^ ^ 

The Orute^f -Scott 

LivesS l yoyaimof f>m &wvendlsh, 
CdgewKildiHV Moral Tales 
Irving's'icmmue^ pt Qranada. 2 Volt 
Marryat'a The 


6cott*i Ivanhoe. 2 Vols ^ 

Michael Scott’s Tom Cringie’sidliSlBk.. 
Qoldfiinith’s Vicar of Wakeftelj^ * 

,^lte*s NatMral HWory of $a.4a|n#t^-i 
OOoper’s The Pathfinder. j . 

The Lamplighter. By Miss Om l fA 
Old Curiosity Shop. 2 Vola ^ ^ 

Plutarch’s Lives or Creek Herds^ 
Parry's Third Voyage, , 

Cooper's Deerslayer. 

Miss Alcott’s Little Wor ^ x, g 

Marryat’fc MastermansReaW/fNlqr 
Scott's The Talisman. 

The BasMt Qf Flowers. % ' 

Miss Miif^d's j>ur Vilirg»^^^' 
yMarryatv Gi^Uw^n of tha^lQ^ Foppst 
Autobiography of SenJamtpyraBftffal 
Lamb's Tales from ShakspevareTBs^fc 
Dana's Two a before the Maiit. 
Southey's I ife of Nei»on. 

Watertor s Wanderings. 

Anaon'^i Voyage Round the World. 

The Spectator, IBelections from 


“Messrs. Blsckie are displaying con- 
* spcuouB good taste in the selection of books 
for this c^ap senes . They certainly 
ouglit to iuid their way rapidly. In thiSBlippe, 
not A^erely into village tibniriei, bat into 
the homes of the people both in town and 
country, "g-^peaker 


I 


iUe LUnary ft one of the moat IntMli- 
goiit enterprises in connection wJUt iuvenile 
iileratnie of lecent yeara . A glance 
at list proves that the editing u m the 
hapol of some one who understands 
likings of healthy boys and girls."—Book¬ 
man 


Jfetalfed P/vs//kofas and Press Opinions will be seni post fret on A^iication, 


BLACKTE & SON, Limited, &0 Old Bailet, E.C. 
. ClA^^OW j^XB DlBflX. 









